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“Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 

Tell the news in burgh and glen, 
Donald Caird’s come again !”’ 

Just as the harvest sun to-day was 
streaming down with the accumulat- 
ed energy of mid-afternoon, and the 
sweaty cradle-wielders were bending 
over the heaviest of my wheat—a 
patch so heavy it would have done 
good to the eyes: of a eonnoisseur in 
crops like John Johnston of “near 
Geneva’’—my terriers raised a flurried 
bark, and then suddenly were still 
again, while from the umbrageous re- 
gion of the spring came the nasal mel- 
ody of a wheezy hand-organ, straining 
piteously at the overture to “Semi- 
ramide.” Presto! what a change! 
The heavy cradles dashed into the 
brittle straw with renewed vigor; the 
rakers handled their implements, and 
the binders twisted the bands and 
tossed aside the sheaves as if they 
were performing parts in a cotillon, 
and, before the white-toothed Luc- 
chese had gotten from “Semiramide” 
through “ Hear me, Norma,” and 
opened with “Jeannette and Jean- 
not,’ the “through” was cut, cradles 


and rakes thrown down by the fence, 
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and my whole force, both black and 
white, had adjourned to the spring, to 
take a drink and hear “ the music.”’ 

“The music!” That brown-cheeked 
Italian boy, dirty, begrimed with 
sweat, and his smiles overcome with 
heat and weary walking; that bat- 
tered organ, Apollonicon height, with 
its forlorn ricketty puppet-show, its 
polished crank, its dusty green baize, 
and its crazy, wretched, tuneless con- 
dition ; the total want of expression 
with which it volublized in jerky gasps 
the tunes I have named, followed by a 
chorus from “Sicilian Vespers” (procul 
este profani !), “My Maryland,” “ Rally 
Round the Flag,” “ Dixie,’ “ John 
Brown,” “ Marseilles,’’ “ President’s 
March,” and “ Yankee Doodle”—this 
was “the music !” 

Yet, it was music. ll listened, 
charmed; Lucchese, poor velveteen- 
clad wanderer “con la commedia,’ 
reaped a surprising harvest of postage 
currency, and my laborers returned to 
their toils, really refreshed, strength- 
ened, and as palpably benefited as if 
they had taken rest and a meal. 

Here, by my lamp, to-night, I am 
disposed to ponder this circumstance, 
as being of that class of things which 
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Carlyle treats of as Facts—not a 
Gradgrind fact, to be called for on de- 
mand and receipted on delivery, but 
an intruding fact, like moonshine in 
at one’s window, demanding to be 
recognized, yet offering only faint sug- 
gestions as to what label is to be put 
to it; or what shelf assigned it when 
taking stock of our general possessions. 
It is not everybody, nor all peoples, 
that are musical at all at all, in the 
sense of a capacity that way, as every- 
body knows ; yet, it is an assured fact 
that the influence of music, and its 
power over the passions of people, are 
universal. We do not need to have 
the lyre of Timotheus, since we can 
effect as much at times with the hur- 
dy-gurdy ; Orpheus has delegated his 
power, in fact, and there is something 
of Glasgerion’s magic touch in the 
bow of every bar-room fiddler. In 
other words, there is no influence to 
which man is so universally and so 
thoroughly susceptible as the influence 
of music, “the concourse of sweet 
sounds,” and whatever approaches or 
has any resemblance to it. Indeed, 
the power of music is something won- 
derful, and, though it be true 
“Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere cau- 
sas,” 
it is fortunate for rulers and aspirants 
for rule that they have not tested its 
capacity to aid their designs more 
thoroughly, for the only means of es- 
cape man would have, in that event, 
would be to inflict upon them the fate 
of Orpheus. The poets, who always 
seem to have keener* powers of recog- 


-nition™than is granted to the colder 


and more speculative eyes of science, 
have dwelt impressively upon this 
poignant sensibility of man to the 
influences of harmony and melody. 
Witness that striking old fable of Or- 
pheus, whom Lord Bacon has spoken 
of as if manager of a quasi “ theatre, 
where all the beasts and birds assem- 
bled, and, forgetting their several ap- 


petites, some of prey, some of game, 
some of quarrel, stood all sociably to- 
gether listening to the airs and accords 
of the harp. Witness that old Scotch 
ballad of “‘ Glasgerion :” 
“He could harp a fish out o’ the water, 
And water from a stane, 
And milk out of a maiden’s breast 
That bairn had never nane.”’ 

So that the pretensions of Monsieur 
Jourdain’s music-teacher (in Moliere’s 
“Bourgeois Gentilhomme”), though 
burlesque in tone, are not, after all, ill- 
founded: “ La philosophie_ est quelque 
chose ; mais la musique, monsieur, la 
musique !....I1 n’ya rien qui soit si 
utile dans un Etat que Ja musique..... | 
Sans la musique, un Etat ne peut sub- 
sister.....Tous les disordres, toutes 
les guerres qu’on voit dans le monde, 
n’arrivent que pour n’appendre pas la 
musique.” “And therefore,’ says Ba- 
con, in his “Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’ “the poets did well to conjoin 
music and medicine in Apollo: because 
the office of medicine is but to tune 
this curious harp of man’s body, and 
to reduce it to harmony.” In this 
view of the subject, what a pity some 
Orpheus had not sprung up four years 
ago in our distracted land, to tame 
down and reduce to harmony those 
wild beasts of political passion which 
had gotten loose and were beginning 
to raven uponus! How much happier 
and wealthier we should have been, if 
some Pied Piper of Hamelin had but 
come to Washington in the winter of 
1860, and by the sweet coercion of his 
invincible elbow, have compelled the 
whole herd of rats haunting the public 
crib into the placid waters of the Po- 
tomac! Alas! we were deaf then to 
all but clashing cymbals—now, how 
many funeral dirges we are forced to 
give ear to! 

Southey, in his “ History of Brazil,” 
gives a remarkable exemplification of 
the power of music: “ Nolrega, a Jes- 
uit, had a school, where he instructed 
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the native children, the orphans from 
Portugal, and the mestizos.....They 
were trained to assist at mass, and to 
sing the church service, and frequently 
led in procession through the town. 
This had a great effect, for the natives 
were passionately fond of music—so 
passionately that Nolrega began to 
hope that the fable, of Orpheus was a 
type of his mission, and that by songs 
he was to convert the pagans of Bra- 
zil. This Jesuit usually took with 
him four or five of these little choris- 
ters on his preaching expeditions ; when 
they approached an inhabited place, 
one carried the crucifix before them, 
and they began singing the Litany. 
The savages, like snakes, were won by 
the voice of the “charmer; they re- 
ceived him joyfully, and when he de- 
parted with the same ceremony, the 
children followed the music.” 

However, I am treating here of more 
practical issues, and shall not pause to 
speculate upon the source within us of 
this power of music; why it is that 
David’s harp can charm the devil out 
of Saul; why the touched lute of 
Blondel wakes an echo in every bluff 
Richard’s heart. Philosophy hath 
gone deep enough into the matter, and 
is still in doubt; but there is no dis- 
pute about the fact, and its essential 
reasons may perhaps be sufficiently 
found in what Goethe says: “ Das 
leben uberwiegt alles, wen die liebe in 
seiner schaale liegt,” 

However, the brown-skinned*Luc- 
chese suggested quite a different train 
of thought to me, as I pondered over 
his performance just now, and, having 
gotten my wife to work it out for me 
in more dulcet strains than his at her 
piano, I return to the original proposi- 
tion. Why is it, in fact, that, with all 
this universal capacity for musical im- 
pressions, with this divine and essen- 
tially God-given sensibility to har- 
mony, we yet have no music to speak 


of, other than these wretched strains 


. 
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of the hand-organ? It is the very 
worst of instruments: it is inferior to 
the Jew’s-harp in expression, and to 
the willow-whistle of childhood in 
compass ; it lacks the clearness of the 
beef-bone, and the mellowness of the 
triangle ; the banjo far transcends it, 
and it is a mere serf in comparison 
with the accordeon’s noble blowing ; 
and yet, the hand-organ is ouf only 
national instrument, and it alone fur- 
nishes all our popular music.» Says 
a remarkably well-informed writer 
(speaking of England, though his re- 
marks are still more applicable to this 
country): “ There is an unfortunate 
instrument, the playing upon which 
comes by nature. Of course, we mean 
the barrel-organ. This yields not less 
than two-fifths of the musi¢ which is 
actually heard by the majority of our 
countrymen in towns and cities. Let 
such an estimation surprise ‘no one. 
Say that one-seventh is heard at 
church or meeting, which is a very 
fair proportion. There remain then 
six-sevenths to beaccounted for. Now, 
take in all the orchestras, concerts, 
private pianos and harps, ete., and 
consider how small a part of the whole 
mass has anything to do with these. 
Remember, also, that whatever instru- 
mental music exists among the lower 
orders is formed upon no better model 
than the street music, and may be 
fairly reckoned with it. Say, then, 
that so much as two-sevenths of the 
whole is to be allowed for orchestras, 
etc., as above mentioned: there re- 
main four-sevenths for street music, 
etc., by much the major part of which 
is ground from barrels, so that our es- 
timate of two-fifths for mere, barrels is 
probably near the mark.” And, while 
furnishing at least two-fifths of all 
our music in quantity, the hand-organ 
is more powerful still, as being almost 
the sole regulator of the popular taste, 
in gross, for music. Of what good is 
the opera ; what benefits will concerts 
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and orchestras, and philharmonic soci- 
eties confer, so long as the great vor 
popult has its key-note miserably 
ground out to it by little Lucchese for 
a chance penny per tune ? 

The case is different with other 
nations, and many observers, noticing 
how superior in musical culture all 


_ other people are to the English and 


Americans, give us up in despair, say- 
ing that we “ have no taste for music,” 
and cannot be educated into it. Ido 
not agree with these persons, for I hold 
that there is no such thing as an intrin- 
sically bad taste among the masses ; it 
is ignorance, defective and bad culture, 
and not an actual want of sensibility, 
which excludes our masses from the 
appreciation of the higher qualities of 
music. We have been taught wrongly, 
or rather, not taught at all, and so,.sin 
not from dullness, but from lack of use 
of our faculties. And the best proof 
of this is the fact that, up to the rise 
and predominance of Puritanism (that 
cloud which has blighted so many 
generous impulses of Anglo-Saxon 
birth), our English ancestors were a 
people essentially musical in spirit and 
by culture, having exquisite taste, and 
a harmonious felicity in the use of 
sounds not rivalled by any nationality 
past or present. “ Counterpoint” was 
invented in England, by John of Dun- 
stable, a musician who flourished about 
the middle of the 15th century. 
“Merrie England,” in fact, the merrie 
England of May poles and Morris 
dances, of Robin Hood ballads and 
“Coventry mysteries,” of beef and 
venison, foaming ale and cloth-yard 
shafts ; the merrie England of Shak- 
speare and of Drayton, of Fairies and 
of Puck, was not merely a land of jolly 
lilt and melodious ballad, of “ milk- 
maids singing blithe,” and “ jocund 
rebecks ’’ sounding to a tune of “ wood- 
notes” warbled wild; it was a land 
where cultivated music predominated, 
where not only was to be heard “many 
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a winding bout of linked sweetness 
long drawn out, with wanton heed and 
giddy cunning,” but also those higher 
and soothlier strains which intricately 
played upon “ali the chains that tie 
the hidden soul of harmony ”’— 


** Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
The half-regained Eurydice.” 

Dr. Burney says distinctly that in 
“ counterpoint,” and those other more 
refined and complex developments of 
harmony, England was in that day far 
in advance of other nations, as much 
s0, indeed, as Germany and Italy now 
have precedence of her. In the 15th 
century even, such was her advanced 
culture, that England sent her musi- 
cians to Italy to teach there ; and it is 
on record especially that, among his 
other excellences, that wonderful 
north-country phenomenon, James 
Crichton, styled “the admirable,” bad 
no equal in all Italy as an instrumen- 
tal performer or as a singer in parts. 
From the reign of Henry VIII, up to 
the period of the Revolution, a refined 
musical taste seemed to have been 
almost universal throughout the island. 
This was the period of those famous 
Scotch and English border ballads, the 
original melodies of which are still so 
unrivalled ; it was the period of a pro- 
fusion of music in parts, Canzonettes, 
Madrigals, ballets, Fa las, &c., arranged 
in counterpoint for several voices,—a 
music not simply sung at court, but 
by and among the people. 


“The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread 
with bones, 

Do use to chant it ;” 


as Shakspeare says; and Lord Surrey 
indicates the same custom: 


“My mother’s maids, when they do sit and 
spin, 
They sing a song,” &c.; 


and so universal was this fondness for 
vocal music—-those “songs of melody ” 
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as Barclay (in his “Ship of Fools”) 
styles the singing in parts upon the 
streets,—that Bishop Hall found it 
necessary to direct his satiric pen 
against the custom, and to complain 
that they 
“Sung to the wheel and sung unto the 
pail,” 

regardless of the proprieties of time 
and place. But, besides all these in- 
stances, this was the period also of 
numerous more elaborate compositions 
in the way of English song, composi- 
tions which, for originality, spirit, har- 
mony, and melody of the music, and 
for exquisite beauty of diction, have 
not been equalled, nor, indeed, ap- 
proached, by any subsequent school in 
England. It was a period when Mar- 
lowe, and Shakspeare, and Fletcher, 
and Raleigh, and Johnson, and Wal- 
ton, furnished words for the melody, 
and when John Dowland—to whom 
Shakspeare wrote 
“Tf music and sweet poesy agree, 

As they must needs, the sister and the 


brother, c 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee 
and me, ’ 
Because thou lov’st the one, and I the 
other” — 


and Robert Fayrfax, and Cornyshe, and 

Thomas Abel, and Gray, and Bird, and 
Morley, and George Kirbye, and Thos. 

Weelkes, and Purcell, composed the 
air. Some of these compositions have 
descended to our own time, and we 
may say of them what honest Izaak 
Walton said of Marlowe’s “ Come live 

with me and be my Love:”’—* They 
were old fashioned poetry, but choicely 
good ; I think much better than that 
now in fashion in this critical age.’ 
Indeed, there are strains of Purcell’s 
music (who, though he came later, was 
a genuine disciple of Cornyshe, of Dow- 
land, of Bird, Morley and Ford), which, 
allowing for the difference in style, 
have a genuine Mozart-like character in 
the limpid sweetness of their melody. 


Thus we discover not only a popular 
fondness for and knowledge of music, 
but a high-strung spirit of harmony, 
and an English style of refined musical 
composition that was as essentially 
original, national, and indigenous, as 
the peculiar German and Italian styles 
of the present day. Music possessed 
a genuine and unaffected popularity ; 
the ballad-singer’s was a profitable 
occupation, and old Walton could lead 
his comrade to an “ honest ale-house, 
where we shall find a cleanly room, 
with lavender in the windows, and 
twenty ballads stuck about the walls.” 
Ilere, too, the ballads were meant to 
be sung, and you were naturally looked 
to to take your part in duet, trio or 
quartett, as if musical knowledge 
were part of even the commonest edu- 
cation. None the less was there a de- 
cided musical taste—in individuals, 
what we now denominate a “ talent for 
music ”’—in nations, what is termed 
being “a musical people.’’ The Eng- 
lish ballad and song, canzone and 
madrigal, of those days, possessed as 
much character, as decided an individu- 
ality, as the songs of Servia and of 
Styria now reveal. 

If, therefore, we, and our English 
cousins, possess no taste for music, and 
none of that capacity for refined pleas- 
ure and exquisite nice enjoyment which 
lies in an appreciation of the “con- 
course of sweet sounds,” we have to 
regret the loss of a valuable heredita- 
ment indeed, but are not required to 
bemoan the defect of an important 
sense. The faculty is with us, though 
its usage may be in abeyance. 

Nor is it difficult to understand why 
we lost this once so promising estate 
of rapture and delight. As I have be- 
fore said, we owe this deprivation, with 
many others, to the crop-eared knaves 
and fanatics who cut down the May- 
poles, staved the ale-casks, ploughed 
up the village greens, and put “jollity” 
in the stocks for misdemeanor. Give 
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all credit they can claim to the Puri- 
tans, and still it cannot be denied that 
their long visages soured more cream 
than they made butter of, by far. 
When the civil war broke out, there 
was no more time for ballads and milk- 
maid songs, and the music, repulsed in 
sheer squeamishness from Sternhold 
and Hopkins, kept absolute silence 
(saving in a “ Hey for Cavaliers!’ or 
two) during the whole war. Then, 
Cromwell got the power, and (except- 
ing that one grim satiric thrust of his 
at luckless Cleveland, the royalist poet 
to whose accusers, after looking over 
the seditious rhymes found on his per- 
son, and for writing which he was ar- 
rested, he said: “Is this all ye have 
against him? Go! let the poor knave 
sell his ballads !’?) excepting this one 
instance, the dictator set his warty 
face sternly against all singing, and 
made it perilous indeed, with one of 
his doughty “ Ordinances” (A.D. 1656), 
to wit: “If any of the persons com- 
monly called fiddlers, or minstrels, shall 
at any time be taken playing, fiddling 
and making music in any wise, at any 
inn, ale-house, or tavern, or shall be 
taken proffering themselves, or desiring 
or entreating any to hear them play or 
make music in any of the places afore- 
said, they shall be adjudged to be rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars!” Think 
of it! Glasgerion to the bilboes, Or- 
pheus to the work-house, Homer on 
the cutty-stool, Ossian in the stocks! 
And so went down popular music in 
England, before the-Lord Protector’s 
resistless assault, just as Rupert had 
gone down, and Drogheda, before his 
* Tronsides.”’ 

After the Restoration, music was in 
some sort revived, but it was a revival 
under barren auspices, and in obedience 
to the dictates of a false and meretri- 
cious taste. It was a revival +not 
through and among the people, but 
under the patronage of a court, where 

wit was the grand essential, and where 
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wit meant nothing if not grossness ; a 
revival fostered by a haughty, de- 
prayed, coarse and affected aristocracy, 
and fettered by the requirements of 
a corrupt, artificial, denationalized 
drama, that was never able to obtain a 
strong hold upon the popular affections. 
With Charles, too, came the opera, 
and, by its still undenizened pomp and 
glare, helped to destroy the national 
music. And so, the spirit of song died 
out in England, save where it lingered 
in dark, out-of-the-way corners, or flick- 
ered up in behalf of desperate causes, 
as in the case of the few sweet Jacob- 
ite ballads, many of which are still ex- 
tant, to remind us of what a noble 
power of song has been lost, by neglect 
and mismanagement, to the English 
people. 

Yet, the popular Jove for music has 
never died out in England, though 
never able to show its strength, through 
thisdirection. Weed-choked, it has 
yet kept deep rooted, and prompt to 
grow whenever a chance was furnished 
it. John Wesley’s great revival gives 
us adequate proof of this, in the avi- 
dity with which his followers seized 
upon and popularized the few sweet 
hymns that emanated from himself 
and from Charles Wesley, and from 
Isaac Watts—hymn tunes and simple 
words that are now, after the lapse of 
an entire century, common household 
utterances wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, from India westward 
to Oregon. 

There is a great musical capability, 
likewise, in Anglo-Saxon tongues and 
lips, however crudely applied and im- 
perfectly developed. The great com- 
poser, Haydn, the joyous spirit of 
liberty and serene energy, he whose 
whole life was passed among music, 
and all whose thoughts and dreams 
were controlled 

“ By one pervading spirit 
Of tones and numbers ”’— 


just as the voice of Niagara pervades 
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the lives of those who dwell within its 
sound—this Haydn used to say that 
the very strongest musical impression 
he ever received was made upon him 
by the charity children of London, ut 
their anniversary in St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, singing al] together a psalm toa 
plain English melody. He said he 
was so powerfully affected by this that 
he should remember it, and thrill at 
the remembrance, till his dying day. 
With such possibilities, then, and 
with a past so illustrious in perform- 
ance and so luminous in promise, it 
would be ludicrous, were it not so sad- 
dening, to contemplate the music of 
our present, eliminated from the pur- 
purea panna of foreign manufacture 
which keep its threads from bareness. 
Let us search through all the musical 
promise of America, and seek if we 
cannot discover some one redeeming 
trait, a single obolus, upon need, to 
pay ferriage across the desert waters 
of plagiarism, theft, and barrenness, 
that are stagnant over our diatonic 
fields. Alas! the Hand-organ is our 
utmost effort! It is the national in- 
strument, and should be dubbed, not 
Apollonicon, but Yankee Doodleoni- 
England shares it with us, and, 
in exchange for our negro minstrelsy, 
(de-Congo-ized and emasculated upon 
Boston and New York piano key- 
boards, for music-teachers to “ com- 
pose” variations on), she has gener- 
ously loaned us her new national air, 
the utmost effort of her new-born 
energy: “ Villikins and his Dinah !” 
But, thanks to our higher destiny, 
thanks to the supreme star of honor 
and renown that moves before us for a 
guide-post and a pillar of fire by which 
we may steer safely clear of Teutonic 
Wagnerisms, and of Italianische canary- 
bird Verdi-quic-quac-quaserings, we so 
fargo by and transcend our insular 
cousins as to have both a “ music of 
‘the Future,’”’ and an instrument of the 
Future. Aye, and even the superb 
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“ Tannhauser” must pale his ineffect- 
ual fires before the spectial ghastliness 
of old Ossawattomie’s white-bearded 
soul all astraggle in the gale and mist. 
and driving southward, at a more than 
“ Flora Temple” speed, like the flicker- 
ing ghosts in Ossian! Yankee Doodle ! 
henceforth thou art denationalized,.and 
must go back to Dutch “ Yanker didel,” 
and to Whitehall “ Lucy Luckett,’’ for 
comfort and consolement. Thou art 
denationalized, and old John Brown’s 
soul hath marched in upon thy terri- 


-tory, and bodily taken possession ! 


This and this like is our “ music of the 
Future ;”-—for our instrument, is it 
not the Banjo? Already Gottschalk 
has parodied its crude incipient tones ; 
but who shall be worthy to counterfeit 
its coming perfection, in the hands of 
the coming race, the mongrel, sun- 
browned velvet-skins who are to teach 
our national Pegasus his new demi- 
volt ad astra ? 

Seriously, however, it is a very un- 
pleasant reflection for him who seeks 
to advance the artistic culture of his 
fellow countrymen, to see that, saving 
what our school girls learn on the pi- 
ano from half-baked German and 
Italian masters, there is no music in 
America besides what the organ- 
grinder purveys for us; that there is 
no “* American music” whatsoever 
(oyster-house critics, to the contrary, 
notwithstanding) ; and that our “favo- 
rites,”’ the indicia of our national taste 
and sentiment, are embodied in the 
mongrel-mulatto-albino fantasies upon 
the ebony string which emanate from 
Mr. Stephen C. Foster and his school. 
This last, if I mistake not, is the worst 
feature of all, for a more rapid, luke- 
warm, tea-kettle-tea style of eaven’s- 
blue sentimentalism never predomin- 
ated any where than that which char- 
acterizes “ our national school.” There 
is no discredit to American taste in 
the fact, that the only original song- 
music we have is of negro origin, for 
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all truly national songs must derive 
their first crude motif from the peas- 
antry, and the negro is the American 
peasant. Aw reste, the negro minstrel- 
sy is good enough of itself; it is sué 
generis, very wild, striking and effec- 
tive, full of tones of sweet minor mel- 
ody, and touched always witha gen- 
uine strain of pathos. In the hands 
of men capable of rightly using such a 
store, and among a people competent 
rightly to appreciate its meanings and 
its power, great_things might be look- 
ed for from this, “ our national music.” 
But, what do we have? A sort of 
maple-sugar clogging sweetness ; a spe- 
cies of boarding-school girl, curl paper, 
Adonis-Devereux sentiment and nam- 
by-pambyism; linked together by a 
style of ‘“mammy-daddy-jump-the- 
gutter” notation, which is childish, 
inefficient, void of executive ability, 
and altogether so weak-eyed that it 
cannot, dare not look up at all. I 
could have no quarrel with Mr. Foster, 
even were he living. He has doubt- 
less done the best he possibly could 
under the circumstances, and, in his 
meagre sphere, he has undoubtedly at- 
tained to a superior excellence ; but 
it is a great pity fora people who as- 
pire musically, I think, when S. C. 
Foster is their representative man, 


Serenade. 
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their Mozart or Rossini, and when his 
school embodies the best and loftiest 
expression of their tendencies and as- 
pirations. 

The great and deadly struggle out 
of which we are just emerging, has 
thrown a painful light upon the pov- 
erty and barreness of American musi- 
cal resources. Four years of close 
grapple and hideous civil strife have 
raged over the continent, and not one 
real song has grown out of it! What 
chance would Sir Philip Sidney have 
had to govern such a people? The 
best song of the North— John 
Brown ”—is a lame parody of a negro 
camp-meeting tune, sung to common- 
place and doggrel rhymes; “ Dixie”’ 
was stolen out of the cotton-field, and 
spoiled in the stealing; James R. Ran- 
dall's mock heroic, ‘My Maryland”’ 
has had to be set to a broken version 
of a second-rate French air, “ Ma Nor- 
mandie ;” and the only real and spir- 
ited lyric of the whole war, the She- 
nandoah war-song called “ Stonewall 
Jackson’s Way,” is forced to be sung 
to the stupid and row-de-dow Scotch 
melody of “ There’s nae luck about the 
House!” I think the organ-grinders 
would do better than this, if they 
were to try hard. 


Qe et — 


SERENADE. 


I am alone, my own love, 
Thou art not near me now; 

Yet in my dreams it seems, love, 
Still at thy feet I bow. 

Still thou art brought in thought, love, 
Close to my yearning heart ; 

Still on thy breast I rest, love, 
Even though far thou art. 

’Tis my heart meets and greets, love, 
Thine as it flies to me; 

Dost thou not feel it steal, love, 
Softly to welcome thee? 
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TEA-LEAVES. 


BY SOUCHONG, 


SE 


NUMBER NINE. 

THAT graveSin the church-yard ex- 
plains why I am still a_ bachelor; 
better the grave there than in 
the heart ; better the beloved buried 
than the love; as was Young Hyson’s, 
buried and sealed with a great stone ; 
the stone not on the third day to -be 
rolled away, and the radiant angel 
Hope seated thereon. No, there still 
lies that dead love, embalmed, and 
wrapped in a winding-sheet, perfumed 
with the precious aroma of Hyson’s 
life. 

He is one of those reticent men, 
deemed by the world cold: cold he 
may be, but many a widow's cottage 
has he warmed and cheered; many a 
friendless boy has he wrapped about 
with kindness. And his influence 
over me is peculiar; when he is abseht 
I feel a kind of half-discontent, how- 
ever I may be occupied; and the mo- 
ment he enters,a thorough content 
pervades my whole nature, and how- 
ever great may have been my perplex- 
ity or trouble, it is more than half 
flung off. His is that silent sympathy 
—for he is a man of few words—that 
is so soothing; he has that thorough 
understanding of “ the situation of af- 
fairs,’ and quick discernment of nice 
distinction, that give one such a feel- 
ing of reliance. 

Though he himself seldom errs in 
judgment, yet he never hints—if you 
had but done so and so it would have been 
better. He does not point out to you 
what you already see, your past mis- 
takes, but helps you to find your way 
out of present difficulties, of whatever 
they may be the result. 


That one blow fell only on his love ; 
that fierce struggle within him tram- 
pled down none of his kindly sympa- 
thies. But then his soul was not 
nipped by the frost of treachery ; even 
had it been, I think he had too clear an 
intellect to become embittered because 
disappointed ; disappointed, for we all 
hope what we wish....No woman, 
however coquettish, ever more than 
just attempted to win his regard; he 
was marble to the women ; yet as the 
morning rays awoke music in Memnon’s 
statue, so Ellen—’s smile awoke strange 
music within him. But he was even 
to her marble externally ; he certainly 
had no right to hope. I had guessed 
something of his regard for her, but it 
was only a guess, until it was start- 
lingly revealed to me as a certainty. 

We had gotten up an excursion to 
“the Falls” (not Niagara), and were to 
ride; I had invited ; Hyson, a 
cousin ; Ned Bolton, a college chum of 
his, who was visiting him, and had vis- 
ited him the previous summer, invited 
Ellen. Hyson was apparently not at 
all jealous of him, he was one of those 
mad-caps, always joking, and such a 
general favorite with the ladies, that 
one never thought of being jealous of 
him. : 

We had a beautiful ride up the wind- 
ing mountain road to the woods, where 
we dismounted, tied our horses and 
pursued the remainder of our way on 
fuot. The distance was but short ; for 
soon we could hear the roar of the 
Falls above the sound of the wind in 
the tree-tops. A turn or two more 
around a thicket of underbrush, or 
fallen tree, and lo! there was the 
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stream, rushing down, not gladly but 
as if pressed on to its fate; foaming 
over rock-steps, taking short leaps in 
cascades, fain to linger in still pools, 
but urged on till it leaped wildly over 
the precipices, at the first jutting rock 
dashed into spray; then lightly jet- 
ting down to its rocky bed, white, but 
with a span of the “arch of promise.” 
The mind sometimes, at the first awful 
dash preceding a great fall, in insanity 
loses its unity; it is well, the fall is 
not felt. But though the God-light 
that gleams on it loses its oneness, 
the hues into which it is separated 
are too often not those of “ the bow of 
promise.” The beautiful mercy, a com- 
ponent of every God-ray, is strangely 
absorbed or eliminated. 

Clouds and this beautiful day are 
inseparable in my mind; though, as 
we rode along, there were in the sky, 
only near the horizon, cliff-like ones 
with sun-lit edges, and soft fleecy ones, 
fit to be the downy bed of Cupid him- 
self; as they might have been. As far 
as we were concerned, he need not 
have been up, or rather, down and do- 
ing. Hyson’s cousin was engaged, 
I had by my side, though it was 
before I had come into possession of 
that precious rose-bud, which was to 
me as the seal to the title-deed of all 
the world, for she was “all the world 
tome.” The arch archer had so well 
done his work, that he need not have 
slept even with that one ear open, lis- 
tening to the heart-throbs. But Ah! 
for poor Hyson, there arose from that 
day a mist, that gathered intoa cloud 
to darken the months of his after life, 
a cloud that reflected no God-light in a 
“bow of promise,’ a cloud all leaden- 
hued in woof and warp, in lining and 
outside. How long would it be before 
it would “ furl off and leave his heaven 
blue?” ... After we entered the woods 
we could not see those clouds near the 
horizon, but we could look up through 
the tree-tops into the blue sea of air, 





why so yearningly? It was but the 
air we breathed, the air that enfolded 
us: is not heaven thus about us, and 
within us too? 

I had been unusually gay; the, 
Spring air was almost intoxicating; 
the birds sang such liquid songs; hap- 
piness was so near me that I could al- 
most hear the rustle of her garments ; 
her thrilling touch I hadonce or twice 
in my life felt, but she had never been 
a sweet presence, mingling with my 
every-day life, looking my soul into 
quietness. It could not have been, af- 
ter all, her touch that gave the thrill, 
the tremulous unrest ; it could not have 
been happiness, “ whose other name” 
is peace. I have learned her since; 
though her stay with me was brief, I 
believe in her, and however thick the 
gloom that may surround me, I shall 
ever believe in the possibility of hea- 
ven. To those who have never known 
happiness, the idea of heayen must be 
merely negative. 

The day was nearly spent; Bolton 
and Ellen had strayed away from the 
rest of the party, the other girls were 
arranging into boquets, arbutus and 
wintergreen berries, which Hyson 
and I were gathering. In our search 
after them, we had partly descended 
a ledge of rocks, when we saw just be- 
low us, seated on a mossy bank, with 
their backs toward us, Bolton and El- 
len. Their faces were so turned that 
we could read them; hers expressed 
pleased embarrassment .We could not 
hear what he was saying to her, but 
had we chanced on such a scene in the 
wilds of South America, in the depths 
of a German forest, or anywhere 
where men and women love and are 
loved, we would have understood it. 
I shall never forget the utter help- 
lessness depicted on Hyson’s face, as 
he stood mechanically clutching a 
branch of a tree just beneath him. We 
did not attempt a direct ascent of the 
rocks ; I led the way around gradually 
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to the bank of the stream, then with 
slow and heavy step we returned. He 
even stooped to gather a few flowers 
and berries, and there was no trace of 
emotion in voice or countenance, as he 
presented them. 


JUN 


Wa.po.e resided in London and its 
vicinity from 1767 to 1773, and never 
was absent longer than a month or six 
weeks during the vacations of Parlia- 
ment. ~The passion of his life was in- 
trigue and politics—in these he lived, 
moved and had his being. He was in 
the habit, also, of writing anonymous 
political articles for the Public Adver- 
tiser. He acknowledges that he wrote 
many articles for it, among others one 
signed—“ A Constant Correspondent.” 
For this see his autobiography, ap- 
pended to the last volume of New 
Letiers to Mann. 

As to Walpole’s temper, he thus 
truthfully and graphically describes 
himself, in 1759—* Walpole had a warm 
conception, vehement attachments, 
strong aversions, with an apparent 
contradiction in his temper; for he had 
numerous caprices and invincible per- 
severance. His principles tended to 
republicanism, but without any of its 
austerity—his love of faction was un- 
mixed with any aspiring. He had 
great sense of honor, but not great 
enough, for he had too much weakness 
to resist doing wrong, though too much 
sensibility not to feel it in others. He 
had a great measure of pride, equally 
apt to resent neglect, and scorning to 
stoop to any meanness or flattery. A 
boundless friend, a bitter but placable 
enemy. His humor was satiric, though 
accompanied with a most compassion- 
ate heart. Indiscreet and abandoned 
to his passions, it seemed as if he des- 


Soon we collected our party, walked 
briskly through the woods, mounted 
our horses, and rode homeward, while 
yet the sunset glory lingered in the 
clouds ; but lL knew that the glory was 
gone from Hyson’s life. 


IUS. 


pised or could bear no control ; yet his 
want of government over himself was 
the more blameable, as nobody had 
greater command of resolution when 
he made a point of it.’ His morals 
were strict, for so dissolute a period, 
and considering the universal laxity 
existing among the upper classes of his 
day. Though we imagine that no one 
who carefully reads Walpole, or Junius, 
will be apt to mistake either for “an 
Israelite, indeed, in whom there is no 
guile ;’' still Walpole tells us he was 
in the habit of going to church, for the 
sake of setting a good example to his 
servants ! 

Walpole was not an author by pro- 
fession ; and, writing much and hastily, 
he often made the same sort of gram- 
matical mistakes which Junius made 
occasionally, and which Junius ac- 
counts for to Woodfall, by saying that 
he had no time to revise and correct, 
as he was obliged to write, many times, 
on the spur of the moment. 

That Walpole was a man of high 
rank, is shown already, as well as that 
he felt himself the peer of any man in 
the kingdom. He writes to Mann—“I 
was born at the top of the world—l 
have long been nobody, and am charm- 
ed to be so. I see the insolence of 
superiors; but how does that hurt 
me? They can neither frighten me 
nor deprive me of any enjoyment. I 
laugh at their dignity.’ That he lived 
on terms of great intimacy with mili- 
tary men, and could use their techni- 
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cal phrases accurately, is proved by 
the fact of his constant intercourse 
with Marshal Conway. And the sym- 
pathies of Junius with Ireland, and 
his intimate knowledge of Irish affairs, 
are of easy explanation, if Walpole 
was he ; for Walpole’s family had had 
the governing of that island for many 
years. His cousin Montagu was vice 
Treasurer of Ireland under the Lieu- 
tenancy of Lord Halifax ; Genera] Con- 
way had been Secretary of State for 
the same under Lord Hartington ; and 
his cousin, Ear] Hertford, had for years 
been Lord Lieutenant. 

Walpole was thoroughly familiar 
with the Cabinet secrets of France 
while Junius was writing, being on the 
most intimate terms with the family 
of the First Minister, Duc de Choiseul. 
A brief extract will prove this: “ As 
the interior of the Court of France is 
scarcely known in this country, a short 
account of the intrigues of the time I 
am describing may be at present not 
unacceptable to posterity. I passed 
many months at Paris in four different 
years ; had very intimate connections 
with persons of the first rank and of 
various factions, and I spent five even- 
ings a week with the Duchess de Choi- 
seul, and her select friends, in the 
summer of 1769.” 

Walpole’s hatred of the Scotch was 
as intense as that of Junius. He tells 
his friend, the poet Mason—“ Your 
writings will outlive the laws of Eng- 
land—I scorn to say Britain, since that 
implies Scotland /” And again—“ Pri- 
thee leave England to its folly—to its. 
ruin—to the Scotch. They have re- 
duced her to a skeleton, and the bones 
will stick in their own throats!’ Was 
ever national prejudice carried so far ? 

We have already said that, though 
Walpole had been a member of Parlia- 
ment for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, he had retired just before the 
first Junius was written. The amia- 
bility of his feelings towards the three 
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learned professions was very striking. 
Listen to his ravings a moment— 
“Sure the Dervii’s three names of 
Satan, Beelzebub and Lucifer were 
given to him in his three capacities of 
priest, physician and lawyer!” And, 
speaking of despotism, he says—“ Law- 
yers have ever been found to support 
it, and priests will not be wanting. 
Methinks it would be a good text for 
the gallows—‘upon this hang all the 
law and the prophets !’ ”’ 

That the author of the CasTLre or 
Orranto and the Mysterious MoTuHer 
was well read in novels, it is need- 
less to say. Of these two productions 
of Walpole’s genius, no worse a judge 
than Byron thus speaks—‘“To say 
nothing of the composition of his in- 
ecmparable letters, and of the ‘Castle 
of Otranto,’ he is the author of the 
‘ Mysterious Mother,’ a tragedy of the 
highest order, and not a puling love- 
play. He is the father of the first 
romance and of the last tragedy in our 
language, and surely he is worthy of a 
higher place than any living author, 
be he who he may.”’ After such praise, 
from such a source, we need occupy no 
time in proving that Horace Walpole 
could have written Junius. 

We have seen that the manuscripts 
of Junius indicate that they were 
transcribed by a woman, It must be 
obvious that he could not possibly 
have devised a better scheme for elud- 
ing detection than to get some female 
friend, whose handwriting of course 
would be familiar to but few, to copy 
off his letters for the press. We an- 
nounce it as our confident opinion, that 
his amanuensis was Mrs. CLIvE, 4 
celebrated actress, who for many years 
belonged to Garrick’s troupe. In 1769, 
the very year the Junius series com- 
menced, she retired from the stage, and 
Walpole wrote for her the epilogue she 
spoke on the occasion. She and her 
brother, Mr. Raftor, also a member of 
Garrick’s troupe, then became resi- 
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dents in the vicinity of London, ina 
country-house belonging to Walpole, 
and situated immediately by his 
“Strawberry Hill.’ The house was let 
them, free of charge, by Walpole, and 
they continued in it for some sixteen 
years, until the death of Mrs. Clive, 
in 1785. Such was the extreme inti- 
macy existing between Walpole and 
the lady, that a learned reviewer, in 
the London Quarterly for September, 
1843, though having no reference to 
the authorship of Junius, says— We 
strongly believe that Mrs. Clive and 
her esterié were Walpole’s only famil- 
iar society, and that none but those— 
a very few—who met him there ever 
saw him in his natural character.” 
Walpole was in the habit of going so 
often, and at such late hours of the 
night, to the house of Mrs. Clive, that 
it got to be thought their lidson was 
not altogether platonic. But as she 
lived with her brother, and was en- 
tirely passé, the suspicion no doubt did 
them injustice. If Walpole was Jun- 
ius, and Mrs. Clive his amanuensis, his 
noctural visits are rendered reasonable. 

Those who have read the Junius 
letters carefully, will recollect into 
what agitation he was thrown when 
David Garrick commenced trying to 
find out the author of the letters. 
For a month or six weeks, he seemed 
to be able to write of nothing else, in 
his private notes to Woodfall. In one 
he says—"‘ Beware of David Garrick!» 
In another—“ Though we may not be 
deficient in point of capacity, it is very 
possible that neither of us may be 
cunning enough for Mr. Garrick.” 
Now, on the 8th of November, 1771, 
Garrick, having met Woodfall, was 
informed that the Junius of that morn- 
ing would be the last. Garrick im- 
mediately wrote this intelligence to 
his friend, Mr. Remus, who was page 
to the King, then in attendance upon 
the Court at Richmond Palace, ten 
miles from London. Garrick being co- 


proprietor with Woodfall of the Public 
Advertiser, any such information com- 
ing from him would be received as 
spoken ex cathedra. Almost as soon as 
Garrick was done writing his letter to 
Remus, Junius seems to haye known 
what was done; and to his note of 
that day to Woodfall, which he had 
already written and signed, he ap- 
pended this postscript, which, to make 
Woodfall doubly careful, he marks 
* secret’’—“ Beware of David Garrick! 
He was sent to pump you, and went 
directly to Richmond, to tell the King 
I should write no more.” Ina day or 
two Junius wrote the following note 
to Garrick—“*I am very exactly in- 
formed of your impertinent inquiries, 
and of the information you so busily 
sent to Richmond, and with what 
triumph and exultation it was received. 
I knew every particular of it the nezt 
day. Now, mark me, vagabond! keep 
to your pantomimes, or be assured you 
shall hear of it! Meddle no more, 
thou busy informer! It is in my 
power to make you curse the hour in 
which you dared to interfere with— 
Junius.” This note Junius sent to 
Woodfall, accompanying it thus—‘I 
would send the above to Garrick 
directly, but that I would avoid having 
this hand too commonly seen. Oblige 
me, then, so much as to have this 
copied in any hand, and sent by the 
penny post—that is, if you dislike send- 
ing it in your own writing. I must be 
more cautious than ever. I am sure I 
would not survive a discovery three 
days—or, if I did, they would attaint 
me by bill. Change to the Somerset 
Coffee House, and let no mortal know 
the alteration. I am persuaded you 
are too honest a man to contribute in 
any way to my destruction. Act honor- 
ably with me, and at a proper time 
you shall know me.” 

We see, from these extracts, that 
almost as soon as Garrick had met 
with Woodfall and penned his note to 
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Remus, the writer of Junius, in some 
manner, was informed of it, and that 
at first he was under the wrong im- 
pression that Garrick’s communication 
was made in person, as he first wrote 
to Woodfall that he “went to Rich- 
mond,’? And we see further that, for 
the purpose of concealment, he does 
not write to Garrick immediately, and 
that he then falsely tells Garrick that 
he had learned it all the nezt day. It 
is evident there is some very good 
reasons why Junius did not wish Gar- 
rick to see his orginal manuscript, and 
that he principally feared a detection 
at the hand of Garrick ; for never be- 
fore nor afterwards did he ask Wood- 
fall to copy his various notes to other 
persons. ‘To account for all this upon 
the ground that any other person than 
Walpole was Junius, we deem impossi- 
ble—indeed we have not seen any one 
advocating the claims of any one else 
make the attempt. 

But let us find how nicely all agrees 
with the hypothesis that Horace Wal- 
pole was Junius. In the course of 
our reading in Pinkerton’s Walpoliana, 
the other day, we found a curious and 
remarkable conversation of Walpole’s 
reported. Strangely ‘enough, it has al- 
together been overlooked by the crit- 
ics of Junius. In this conversation 
Walpole tells Pinkerton that, the very 
day Garrick was promised. by Wood- 
fall that the Junius of that morning 
should be the last, Garrick dined with 
him (Walpole)—* Garrick dining with 
me,” says he, “told me that, having 
been at Woodfall’s, he learned that 
the Junius of that day would be the 
last. Upon which, hurrying to St. 
James, he reported this intelligence to 
several. Next day he received a let- 
ter from Junius, informing him if he 
used such freedoms, a letter to him 
should appear. From this, Garrick 
concluded that the author was about 
the court.” 

We see, from this, how our Junius 


{ October, 


got his information as to Garrick’s pro- 
ceedings—from Garrick’s own mouth! 
How astonished Garrick would have 
been, had he known that the friend, 
with whom he was so cosily chatting 
over his wine, would next day indite 


him “vagabond ! We understand, also, } 


why Walpole, if Junius, falsely told 
Garrick he learned it all the next day ; 
though his postscript, dated the 8th, 
shows that Junius, as well as Walpole, 
knew it the very day. We have, fur- 
ther, an explanation why he should 
wish his note copied—for Garrick 
would, of course, know the handwrit- 
ing of Mrs. Clive, or that of his friend, 
Walpole. At the time Walpole made 
the admission to Pinkerton, he did not 
know how much he was revealing; 
for the notes of Junius we have been 
citing were all private, and Walpole 
could not suppose that such slips 
would be preserved and published 
forty years afterwards. Nor did he 
know that this conversation would be 
noted down by his Boswell. Neither 
did Pinkerton manufacture the con- 
versation, for the glory of his hero, as 
the Walpoliana were published some 
years before the notes of Junius were, 
[One or two queries suggest themselves 
here. On whose authority, that of Jun- 
ius, was the promise made to Gar- 
rick, that the letter of November 8th, 
should be the last? We are obliged 
to infer that Junius had not given his 
authority ; for the circumstances afford 
no indication of it ; besides, the prom- 
ise seems not to have been fulfilled, as 
the record shows a letter signed Junius 
to have appeared on the 2lst of the 
January following that November— 
more than two months later. So it 
must be that Woodfall acted upon his 
own responsibility, perhaps for cogent 
reasons held out by the king, through 
Garrick. Further, how much of the 


conversation quoted from Pinkerton fF 


was a repetition by Walpole of what 


Garrick had told him? Not all of it; Pf 
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because, if the telling was on the day 
of the meeting with Woodfall by Gar- 
rick, it would have been nonsense for the 
latter to say he received a letter from Jun- 
ius the next day. So that the portion of 
the quoted passage commencing “ next 
day,” must have been Walpole’s own 
relation of an event growing out of 
the matter repeated from Garrick; in 
which view of the case, there is added 
strength in the argument ; because the 
fact would be that in the conversation, 
Walpole was stating, not what Garrick 
had informed him had been done by 
Junius, but what he himself, as Junius, 
had done !—Ep. American. ] 
Concerning Walpole’s hatred of the 
king, and his reason for it. The read- 
er will remember that this is one of 
the “characteristics”’ of Junius. He 
charges the king with insincerity, dis- 
simulation, and hypocrisy. He sneers 
at him for choosing, as officers of his 
household, men of the most abandoned 
character; and he says to Horne Tooke 
—*T know that man better than any of 
you. Nature intended him only for 
a good-humored fool. A systematical 
education, with long practice, has 
made him a consummate hypocrite !” 
It is needless to bring evidence proy- 
ing that Walpole had had the amplest 
opportunities for forming an opinion of 
the king’s character. That he spoke 
of him in precisely the same way Jun- 
ius spoke, a few brief extracts from 
his memoirs will suffice toshow. ‘The 
first moment of the new reign,” he 
writes, “afforded a symptom of the 
prince’s character—of that cool dissim- 
ulation in which he had been so well 
initiated by his mother, and which 
comprehended almost the whole of 
what she had taught him!’ Like Jun- 
ius, he sneers at the king’s religion, 
and insinuates a disbelief in his sincer- 
ity, from the choice he made of his of- 
ficers, thus: ‘‘ No wonder the promotion 
of such a minister as Lord Talbot, in 
a reign that advertised piety, strength- 
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ened the suspicions entertained of the 
sincerity of the court.” Again: “The 
banner of religion was displayed at 
court, and yet all the centurions were 
culled from the most profligate socie- 
ties.” Once more: “The king acted 
on the plan in which he had been ini- 
tiated, and had cunning enough, as 
most princes have, to employ and trust 
those only who were disposed to sacri- 
fice the interests of the country to the 
partial and selfish views of the crown. 
A sovereign imbued with such fatal 
ambition never wantsa Jeffries or a 
Mansfield, or such tools as the Dysons 
and Jenkinsons, who for present emol- 
ument, are ready to gibbet themselves 
to immortal infamy by seconding the 
infatuation of their master!” Is not 
that Junian with a vengeance ? 
Touching the provocation for such 
hatred, we may premise by saying, 
that the ambition of Walpole’s life 
had been, to get into the cabinet ; and 
when his party came into power, and 
he was not offered a seat at the coun- 
cil board, immediately his strongest 
friendships were turned into the bit- 
terest hate; so, breaking loose from 
his party affiliation, and not caring to 
join in open opposition, he determined 
to wreak his vengeance upon the minis- 
ters, with the king, by pouring out the 
phials of his wrath through the news- 
papers. The time here alluded to is the 
year 1765. The new party in power was 
entitled the “ First Rockingham Min- 
istry.’ In it were two cousins of 
Walpole, General Conway, as Seere- 
tary of State, and Earl Hertford, as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Wal- 
pole’s name was not even mentioned 
in the negotiations for places. This 
was aslight he never forgave his party, 
and for which he ever aiter felt the 
warmest resentment towards his two 
more successful relatives. In his me- 
moirs, he gives a long and interesting 
account of this quarrel of his with 
his friends.;..We will not quote from 
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it. Let it suffice to say, that, so 
mortified at the failure of his hopes 
was he, that although he had not been 
out of hearing of Bow Bells for twen- 
ty-three years, he immediately left 
for France, where he remained nearly 
a year, nursing his wrath and keeping 
it warm. Upon his return home, 
though the bitterest venom was still 
rankling in his bosom toward his old 
friends, he went smiling about among 
them, as if nothing had happened to 
alienate him. Says he: “ As disgust 
with my friends did not, as most com- 
monly happens, reconcile me to my 
enemies, | foresaw that I might still 
have occasion to make use of my pow- 
er with Mr. Conway to the annoyance 
of the latter; for though Conway had 
none of the warmth of friendship, yet 
he had more confidence in me, and 
knew he might have, than in any man 
living ; and notwithstanding the indif- 
ference I have described, he frequently 
trusted me afterwards with secrets 
that he reserved from his wife and 
brother.’’ In every letter written by 
him during this period, he shows how 
deeply incensed he was against his 
party, and particularly against the 
two Conways. Now, just while he was 
in such amiable mood, the first of the 
miscellaneous letters of Junius was 
thrown like a bombshell into the 
midst of the ministry; and for six 
years thereafter an incessant fire was 
poured upon the devoted heads of 
Walpole’s enemies !—the very ones, 
with scarcely an exception, whom Wal- 
pole himself most fiercely scourges, as 
we could show by full pages of quota- 
tions expressed in like language, even 
to the copying of the same pet words 
and phrases. We will not occupy 
space to give these quotations; the 
reader himself can prove them bya 
careful comparing of the writings of 
the two. We will offer two or three 
references, however. Junius, in his 
preface, introduces a part of an oration 
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of Lord Chatham’s, thus: “The fol- 
lowing question from a speech deliver- 
ed by Lord Chatham, on the 11th of 
December, 1770, is taken with exact- 
ness.” Of course Junius, on that day, 
must have been in the House of Lords. 
Now, at page 291 of the second volume 
of the Memoirs it is recorded, that Hor- 
ace Walpole was in the House of 
Lords and took notes of the important 
debate then had! Again, in the 
month of January of that same year, 
on the 22d day, Chatham delivered a 
speech in the House of Lords, from 
which, also, Junius extracts, as shown 
in his second letter to Wilkes. And 
at page 26 of the fourth volume of 
Walpole’s collected letters, in a letter 
to Sir David Dalrymple, it is to be 
seen that owr Junius was in the Lords 
on that day, and noted some of the 
very passages given to Wilkes. Yet 
once more, Junius says of Chancellor 
Camden: “ With regard to Lord Cam- 
den, the truth is, that he inadvertent- 
ly overshot himself, as plainly appears 
by that unguarded mention of ‘a 
tyranny of forty days, which I myself 
heard.” The speech in which Camden 
used the expression, was made in the 
Lords five years before Junius wrote 
his letter referring to it. Walpole was 
in the Lords during {its delivery and 
reported it ; and, in his comments upon 
it, he speaks of the expression, “ forty 
days tyranny.” 

As to the personal aspect of Wal- 
pole’s animosity against the king, we 
will present anitem. In September 
1766, Walpole’s favorite niece, Lady 
Waldegrove, was secretly married to 
the king’s brother, the Duke of Glou- 
cester. The king refused to allow the 
validity of the marriage. The first of 
the miscellaneous letters of Junius ap- 
peared in April, 1767—a few months 
afterwards. In one of the letters to 
Wilkes, Junius says:—“ Though I do 
not disclaim the idea of some personal 
views to future honor and advantage, 
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yet I can truly affirm that neither are 
they bitter in themselves, nor can 
they, by any possible conjecture, be 
collected from my writings.’’ It was, 
no doubt, one of the objects of Junius 
—perhaps his principal object —to 
wreak his vengeance upon his enemies, 
the Dukes of Bedford and Grafton, and 
Lords Barrington and Mansfield. But 
his confession implies more than this— 
he had some special personal object. 
Walpole’s inducement would naturally 
have been to drive the king into ac- 
knowledging the marriage. Let us see 
if the Junius papers probably accom- 
plished the end. 

In the spring of 1772, the king was 
one day riding oft on horseback with 
his most intimate friend, General Dese- 
aguiliers. During the ride, the king 
introduced the subject of Junius—he 
told the General he had found out 
who wrote “ Junius,” and that the let- 
ters would appear no more! The very 
last one written by Junius was signed 
“ Nemesis,” and was printed in the 
Public Advertiser of May 12th of that 
year. Now let the coincidence be re- 
marked. In a few weeks after that 
conversation of the king and the pub- 
lication of this last letter of Junius, 
we find Walpole writing (the date is 
June 15th, 1772) to his cousin Horace 
Mann thus :—“ The papers have told 
you, what is now indeed very public, 
that the Duke of Gloucester, the very 
evening of his return, allowed my niece 
to acquaint her father that they have 
been married ever since September, 
1766.” We have no doubt that the 
king was given to understand how he 
might buy off Junius—namely, by the 
acknowledgment of the validity of that 
marriage. And, after refusing it du- 
ring six long years, suddenly, in the 


very month Junius ceases to write, it 
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is announced by authority in the news- 
papers! A few months subsequently 
to this, it seems, Woodfall tried to in- 
duce his mysterious correspondent to 
continue writing for his paper. Ju- 
nius, ina private note—the very last 
line we have from him—replies :—* I 
have seen the signals thrown out for 
your old friend and correspondent. Be 
assured I have had good reason for not 
complying with them.’ [It is noticeable 
that the date of the buying off alluded 
to just above, does not correspond with 
that of the purchase of Macaulay’s 
candidate, Sir Philip Francis, and of 
the Dublin writer’s candidate, Lord 
Chatham—this is 1772; that is 1774, 
when Francis was sent to India—two 
years after the end sought in the pur- 
chase appears to have been gained !— 
Epitors Feperat Am. MomrTuty.| 
We shall advert to but one other 
most remarkable circumstance, then 
conclude. Junius once ceased sudden- 
ly to write, and remained silent for 
many weeks—-namely, from August 
22d to October 19th, 1770. Just at 
that time, too, Walpole had a spell of 
sickness of seven weeks’ duration! 
On the 16th of October, he writes to 
his cousin Montagu:—“At last I have 
been able to remove to London; but 
though seven long weeks are gone and 
over since I was seized.” Three days 
after this; Woodfall received the fol- 
lowing note from Junius :—* By your 
affected silence, you encourage an idle 
opinion that I am the author of the 
Whig, though you very well know the 
contrary. I neither admire the writer 
nor his idol.” This is the only time 
that Junius spoke in so unkind a style 
to his faithful friend, Woodfall. Does 
not the note sound like the peevish 
complainings of a sick man ? 
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Ir was in the summer of 1862 that I 
was given a commission, like all things 
pertaining to the military, private and 
important; an errand leading a “ soli- 
tary horseman” through a portion of 
Kentucky, well called, after the Scot- 
tish frontier, ‘‘ Debatable Land ;’ for 
here struggle with one another hearts 
that, for mutual hate, stand unmatched 
in the annals of partisanship. ‘The 
men who jostle shoulders along the 
village streets glance at each other 
with eyes that wait but for a contro- 
versial word to flare in fury ; hands 
that touch across the counter would 
gladly change yard-stick and green- 
back for bayonet and bullet. It is no 
impalpable veil of polite mistrust which 
here drops between the loyal and dis- 
loyal, but a stream of blood, unbridged 
and ferryless. The cool, distant North- 
ern mind may sneer at this as an exag- 
gerated metaphor, but no figure is bold 
enough to indicate the moral separation 
which runs like a volcanic chasm be- 
tween the two parties. One side de- 
mands Union sermons, litigation, pilis, 
goods, friends ; the other scowls and 
takes what it can get with a protest, 
reveling in Yankee luxuries while af- 
fecting haughtiest contempt, Nor is 
the red wave of division diked by so- 
cial barriers; for the softer features of 
wife and daughter reflect in a moonish 
way the ardent glow of husband and 
brother. Rival pianos stab each other 
with arrows of sound. “ Rally Round 
the Flag, Boys,” meets “My Mary- 
land” in mid-air, with harsh discord- 
ance; red, white, and blue streamers 
mingle with the red and white, as Ju- 


‘das friends salute. The very children 


toss the gauntlet with the ball, and 
call their marbles Jeff. Davis and Abe 
Lincoln ; and, from their cradles, tiny 
John Morgans, Forrests, McClellans, 


look up at you with blue, innocent 
eyes. Besides this spiritual contest 
for supremacy, there is the constant 
clang of real steel, the source of the 
other’s vitality. Federals and rebels 
are liable to stumble upon one another 
any day in the forest-hidden roads; 
blue-coats thunder in at one end of 
Main street, while bastard blues scam- 
per from theother, Old Glory is torn 
down and trampled under foot, and in 
less than twenty-four hours is waving 
from the same point to the wild cheers 
of its gallant followers, Dinners con- 
secrated with prayers to Southern chiv- 
alry descend in tempting warmth to 
* mudsills."’ The crack of a rifle far off 
among the echoes is no longer one of 
the unheeded sounds ; for who knows 
but with it went down a friend or foe? 
Yet, by fortunate accident, the trav- 
eller may journey for days, and meet no 
picket of discord, seeing but pleasant 
farmhouses, luxuriant crops, placid 
streams, serene rocks; only the fvot- 
prints of dreamy peace. 

Trusting to my constitutional inabil- 
ity to find adventures, I anticipated a 
ride of this kind; and when, at a mili- 
tary station in a river-town, where I 
spent the night, previous to plunging 
into the dark and bloody wilderness, a 
Kentucky officer standing by me as I 
tightened my girth, said: 

“Keep your duster buttoned over 
your brass. These villains pop at a 
fellow as they would at a squirrel.’ 

I replied: “I have never seen a 
rebel yet, and don’t believe I ever 
shall. Iam inclined to think they are 
a species of anthropophagi.” 

“ Brutish, but not mythical,” he re- 
sponded, puffing at a cigar, while the 
match sheltered in his hollowed hand 
flung a lurid light upon his face. With 
the curt masculine adieu we parted, 
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and, before I turned the corner around 
which the road curved, I looked back 
to see him flourish his glowing mouth- 
piece, and move away toward the 
group of tents clustered under the 
trees. 

For a few miles, the dwellings were 
quite plentiful, but, after that, each 
quarter gained seemed to add so much 
to the loneliness. The distance grew 
between the farms, till a lifeless tract of 
six or ten miles spread from clearing to 
clearing. It was by no means a “ rose- 
water’’ region, as Carlyle would say, 
but stern, rugged, toil-suggestive, with 
more intractable hills than level reach- 
es, more stones than loam—the high- 
way seamed with ruts, speckled with 
boulders. Here and there was such a 
cropping out of wonderful fossil-rocks 
that I resolved, reasoning from cause 
to effect, to devote myself to Agassiz 
“when this cruel war is over.” Then 
alternated dark, damp glens with faith- 
less bottoms, masked in reeds, and 
vines, and plumy typhus, and, not far 
beyond, beds of sand, glittering like a 
rich, dusty silk, into which my horse’s 
feet sank with noiseless ease. The 
green of the leaves was in its fresh in- 
fancy ; crowds of strange lovely flowers 
nodded at me from among the huge 
boles ; wild roses embraced the hideous 
stumps ; exquisite vines traced them- 
selves on the clay banks, with the del- 
icacy and precision of a jeweler’s chas- 
ery ; the grape improvised fantastic 
arbors ; violets looked up from the 
shadow of twisted roots with shy, pro- 
testing gaze. Over it all was the mel- 
lowest sunlight ; the sky was blue as a 
baby’s eye; even the graves in the lit- 
tle country churchyard had a sunny 
side. It was like one of those perfect 
English days which Hawthorne de- 
scribes, when the harness of life does 
not gall in a single spot; when we 
long to multiply obligations of love 
and duty, instead of casting them to 
the winds. 
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I met half-a-dozen ox-carts, a few 
riders mounted on grim, amphibious- 
looking animals; for they would glad- 
ly have deceived all belligerents into 
thinking they possessed no horses— 
only monstrous abortions, unfit for 
raid or charge. Toward evening, I 
came up with a group of bright-eyed, 
hoopless girls, who paused to observe 
me with curious faces. It had not 
been my good fortune to know a Ken- 
tucky lady, and I could not let slip 
this historic moment, though no offi- 
cious Captain Truck was there to say, 
“Mr. Blunt, Mr. Sharp;” “Mr. Sharp, 
Mr. Blunt.” Pulling off my cap, I 
drew rein and said: 

“Good evening, ladies. Will you 
be so kind as to tell a stranger the 
distance to R—— ?” 

Struck dumb by this elegant appeal, 
they continued to stare in silence. 
Much as I had heard of the reticence 
and dignity of the Southern women, I 
was not prepared for this statue-like 
deportment, and was turning away, 
when the tallest of the party pushed 
back her calico sunbonnet, and replied, 
in a shrill voice, 

“Tt can’t be farther than ten mile.” 

“Thank you. Are you much trou- 
bled with soldiers ?” 

Upon this they all intensified their 
glances, while an expression of horror 
crept from face to face; not knowing 
their politics I had so worded my query 
as to include all men-in-arms, but it 
seemed some grand error was com- 
mitted. 

“Who do you mean by soldiers ?” 
boldly asked the prettiest mouth in the 
company. 

“ Why, I hardly know,” I said laugh- 
ing, “who do you mean ?” 

“Brother and father, and all good 
Union men who go to fight the Secesh.” 

“ Such as I,’’ I said, rather grandilo- 
quently, displaying a double row of the 
magic buttons. 

How they glowed ! pressing nearer 
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and nearer, till one hand, a plump, 
brown little thing, caught my horse’s 
wind-swept mane. 

* Guerrillas are not soldiers,” went 
on the arbitress of terms ; “ we are al- 
ways glad tosee soldiers. I wish Gen- 
eral Crittenden and his whole regiment 
would come; we’d give everything we 
have to them, if they needed it.” 

“Have you been to N——?’’ said 
another, naming the town where I had 
last slept. 

“Yes, and have seen all the soldiers.” 

*“ Did you see my brother ?’ modest- 
ly asked a third. 

“Where did you get dinner?” in- 
quired a motherly fourth body. 

“T have not had any dinner.” 

* Come over to our house,” she cried, 
with eager hospitality ; “it is just a 
little way off the road, and mother 
will be so glad to see you.” 

I was hungry; those eyes were full 
of bountiful promises ; a word of grate- 
ful acceptance was on my lips, when 
reason gave one of those quick, chilling 
negations with which she often arrests 
a first impulse. In vain I eounselled 
with watch and sky and dusty stretch 
of road; she would not relax her warn- 
ing frown, but made me say, 

“Tt is very hard to refuse, but my 
business is important. I must go 
straight on. Good evening.” 

“ Stop !’ said one, stepping forward, 
and holding up a split-basket, lined 
with leaves, and piled with straw- 
berries—“ take some berries.”’ 

“ And,” said anotlier, blushingly un- 


, folding, from her snowy handkerchief, 


a generous gingercake, which was still 
warm from the oven whence no doubt 
a neighbor had drawn it, to bestow on 
the visitor, “ take this ; you'll be hun- 
gry sure enough before you get to 
town.” 

I took it humbly, quite touched by 
the display of simple kindness, and 
rode away with hands full, the rein on 
my saddle bow. I could not but fancy 


the effect of a gallant Southron rush- 
ing upon me unexpectedly. Measur- 
ing his appetite, however, by my own, 
I could readily bring him to terms by 
sharing my feast. 

It must have been eight miles far- 
ther on, that my eye was attracted by 
a roomy cottage, set back among the 
fine old trees, covered with such an 
unhealthy growth of vines, ivy and 
roses, that Dr. Dio Lewis would have 
been impelled, by his sanitary con- 
science, to pause and expostulate with 
the doomed inmates. I had not reach- 
ed the utilitarian cycle, and arrested 
my horse that I might inhale the at- 
mosphere of haunted repose, which 
hung above the low eaves and long, 
still shadows, stretching across the 
grassy swells. As alway, these swells 
and shadows brought me grave-yard 
thoughts, justas the luxurious outlines 
of a couch, with its pile of pillows, 
suggests cool hours of slumber; a 
serious yet sweet anticipation of a 
sound sleep, after the fitful fever. But 
for once, the association filled me with 
loathing, and I staggered inwardly, at 
thought of external loveliness hiding 
internal corruption ; of bodies decay- 
ing under fresh, green sod; of flowers 
and tendrils covering the mouths of 
caverns filled with vice and cruelty. 
So at our gayest moments, these weird 
seizures take us, “ and we move among 
a world of ghosts, and feel ourselves 
the shadow of a dream;” Life and 
Death, Night and Morning, ever clasp- 
ing hands across our banquet-table. 

The occupants of the house were 
busy as soldiers on dress-parade day ; 
servants bastening hither and thither 
in the back-yard, figures flitting across 
the hall, faces looking out from among 
theroses. Nosuspicion of wrong cross- 
ed my mind, though, as I rode on, 
glancing back, Isaw a tall, dark figure 
watching me from the steps. 

I gave my horse the rein, lounging 
side-ways in the saddle, enjoying the 
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growing coolness and improving road. 
We were half-way up a long hill, across 
which the yellow path twisted, 
through a dense growth of trees 
and bushes ; the sun was low, and only 
a few wandering gleams brightened 
the way. I heard no sound, for all my 
listless senses were introverted; but 
some influence drew my eyes, and 
there, close upon me, turning a bend 
which had broken the fall of their 
horses’ feet, was a party of armed men, 
dressed in blue, grey, brown and black. 
Hardly had I remembered the warn- 
ing “Keep your duster buttoned,” 
when a bullet whizzed, a dull pain 
stabbed me through the shoulder, a 
mist blinded me, a great crash dead- 
ened every power. I must have lain 
half-an-hour, for when I raised my 
languid lids there was no sign of horse 
or foe. I was lying on my side with 
a great pool of blood beside me, em- 
banked in dust. I was sure I was dy- 
ing, for I felt no pain, only a helpless 
weariness, and the longing common to 
the wounded to creep to some hidden 
corner, there to die, beyond the reach 
of glare and intrusion. Idragged my- 
self along, like a slow Alexandrine, to 
the nearest bed of green, leaving a 
great blood-specked trail behind; the 
spot was a perfect tangle of foliage, 
cushioned with embroidered moss. I 
sank down, grateful and satisfied; 
there was no anxiety or regret, no 
thought of absent friends and dreams 
that had found their waking. All 
space above was filled with quivering 
_ leaves ; now and then.a wave of sweet- 
ness surged across, from the blossom- 
ing grape; the rustling in the soft 
demi-shade resolved itself into a favor- 
ite air,‘ The Wandering Jew,” which 
goes wandering, wandering, lost and 
tired, from key to key, with a burst of 
passionate regret, a sob of sullen woe, 
and then a dogged tramp, tramp, a fit- 
ful rush, and another wail of bitter- 
ness. Then the tune altered, it was 
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the “ Waltz of Life,” pla; ing for me as 
I slipt, slipt away. An arrow of light 
thrust itself through, and pricked sink- 
ing memory; the mystery of Circum- 
stance puzzled me again; fate and 
chance and Providence, strange schisms 
in man’s soul, once more conflicted. 
I saw my oracle of the morning, with 
the prophetic glare upon his face ; the 
group of girls, myself before them, the 
whole as far off and impersonal as a 
picture from one of the Waverly 
novels ; the acceptance which hovered 
on my lip, arrested by an evil influence, 
that uttered would have delayed me. 
The rebels must then have missed me, 
and at this moment, instead of daring 
death, I would have been loitering be- 
fore the pleasant cottage; up rushed 
the flitting forms, the faces among the 
roses, the figure on the step; I under- 
stood it all, and near the end as I was, 
felt a throb of soldierly wrath, wutter- 
ing, “ That house shall blaze for this.” 
But I was dying, yet help might save 
me, and not many miles away were 
those warm hearts and ready hands 
that so longed to aid the soldier. 
Something brushed against my screen ; 
Iopened my eyes and saw standing 
quite close to me, with a perfect un- 
consciousness of the proximity, a wo- 
man, dressed in shadowy grey. She 
leaned against a tree, her parasol droop- 
ing from her hand, unopened; her veil 
blown across the side of the face next 
to me. Directly a voice called from 
the distance: “I’m coming, coming, as 
the angels clear the way.....Wait, Sa- 
vanna.”’ 

She turned, smiling, toward the voice, 
and presently, with great shutfling and 
panting, a boy of twelve or thirteen 
came up, carrying a hamper, filled with 
paper parcels. 

“‘ Suppose you rest awhile,” said she, 
pointing to a fallenlog. He put down 
his basket, took off his hat, scrubbed 
his face with the sleeve of his jacket, 
and said, 
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“Savanna, did you see that empty 
saddle ? 

“Yes,’’ she answered indifferently. 
* “Til bet some Yankee was in it this 
morning.” 

“ Very likely.” 

* Look here,”’ he said, darting out in- 
to the dust, “‘ somebody has been kill- 
ing a lot of squirrels, or a hog, or some- 
thing” 

She did not even turn her head, but 
moved on, saying, 

“Come now, it grows late.’’ 

He took up his load, whistling, but, 
passing my thicket, he gave a great cry, 
dropped it, and ran after the retreat- 
ing figure ; I could hear him say, 

“ Dead man, white face—may be one 
of our men, empty saddle—home- 
guards.”’ 

They hurried back together ; she, 
with motions unchecked by fear or 
doubt, broke away the boughs and 
bent over me. 

“ Run Carrol!’ she exclaimed, “ bring 
water: he is not dead.”’ 

Her eyes had as yet dwelt only on 
my face ; she raised my head, wiped off 
the dust and damp with her handker- 
chief, pushed back the hair, looked into 
my dull eyes; then her glance slipped 
down to the stained linen, and eagled 
buttons; at that moment the boy 
rushed up, with his hat full of water. 
The features above me, a second before 
glowing with interest, tender with pity, 
turned to stone at sight of the Medu- 
sian bird; her color faded, inexpressi- 
ble scorn curled her lip, her eye con- 
tracted with hate, her hands shrunk 
from me in disgust, my head was rude- 
ly returned to its original support, the 
delicate bit of cambric flung away. 

“ Throw out the water, Carrol,” she 
said, brushing the dust from her man- 
tle, “ it is a Lincoln officer.”’ 

For a while he hesitated, then obey- 
ed, one cool drop plashing my brow. 
Pitiless and triumphant, they both 
stood looking at me}; he was the first 
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to feel the touch of humanity. “Sa™ 
vanna,’ he said, in a whisper, “ do 
you suppose he showed fight ?” 

* When did a Yankee do that ?” she 
said in a cold, strained voice. 

“Then,” he said, the man’s consti- 
tutional love of fair fight asserting it- 
self, “they shot him down like a dog 
—twenty men against one.” 

“He did not deserve a néble death,” 
she said; “let him be thankful for a 
bullet.” 

“He is just about brother’s age, and 
a captain too,” the boy said, edging 
closer to me. 

I saw the blood rush to the girl’s 
face; her hand shook, the woman’s 
nature, swelled under the frozen crust 
of party-feeling, and broke through. 

“Get more water, Carrol,” she said, 
in ‘a voice made tremulous by the’sud- 
den revulsion of purpose, “ we cannot 
see him die.” 

He darted off, while she brought from 
the basket a black bottle, and poured 
a fiery stream down my throat. = New 
thrills of life ran along my nerves, a 
weight seemed lifted from my eyes, and 
when the water was dashed in my face 
and put to my lips, I was almost able 
to reject her ministrations. With her 
pen-knife, she cut away the bloody 
cloth and linen; I could feel a trickling 
stream, when these sponges were re- 
moved. 

“ Now Carrol,” she said, “ bring that 
paper of sugar.” 

With no apparent fear of the success 
of her surgery, she broke a hole in the 
wrapper, and poured a stream of brown, 
glistening grains all over the mangled * 
shoulder. Then ripping up the sleeves 
of my linen coat, she slipt it from 
under me, folded it compactly, and 
pressed it down upon the wound ; took 
off her mantle, doubled it lengthwise, 
passed it under my arm, crossing it 
above, and securing the long ends on 
the opposite side. Then she rose up, 
with her colorless lips set, wiped the 
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blood from her fingers with the same 
unfortunate handkerchief, gave me an- 
other drink of whisky, and went out 
to the middle of the road, to recon- 
noitre. 

“Carrol,” she said, after a long ob- 
servation, “ I see an ox-wagon ; go and 
tell the driver to come as fast as possi- 
ble.” 

The near approach of the cart was 
announced by a doleful groaning of 
wheels and snapping of lash ; a round- 
eyed young countryman walked beside 
it, gazing at the lady, like the Laird 
of Dumbiedikes at Jeanie Deans. 

“You must get this man into your 
wagon,” she said, with a glance te 
“threaten and command,” “ and then 
return to town for the Doctor.” 

Half supported by a muscular arm, 
my uneasy length was deposited ona 
bed of straw ; Carrol took his place by 
my head, the basket was lifted in; the 
girl, climbing up, and arranging her 
draperies with as much care over the 
rude seat as if it had been a velvet 
piano stool, took up the goad, and 
said— 

* Now, my friend, this’man will dio 
unless he has medical aid. He is one 
of your own people, a Union officer; if 
you want to serve your country, now is 
thetime. Go fast; if youmeet a horse- 
man, take his horse; if you see one 
tied, mount it, and send the first Doc- 
ter you find to Mrs. Meredith’s house.” 

With this she turned her head like 
a born empress, gave the left hand 
steer an insinuating poke with her 
sceptre, uttering at the same time 
most musical, but indiscriminate 
“Gees, Woas and Haws.’’ I fancied 
that she gloated over my tortures as 
the wheel jolted on the stones. Spartan- 
like, I closed my eyes, and “gave no 
sign.” Once she said, “ Carrol, does 
he seem faint ?’’ 

“I don’t know—he is very still.” 

“Ts the coat stained ?” 

“ Just a little.”’ 





We moved on like a funeral cortege, 
for at least two miles, when, with an 
emphatic “ Woa,” the driver descend- 
ed, the boy jumped out, and a new 
voice exclaimed— 

“What! did you have to press a 
wagon for your bundles ?” 

“Oh, mother,” cried the girl, “I’m 
in great trouble.”’ 

“Oh, my child!” said the other with 
a thrill of terror in her tone, “what 
can have happened? blood on “your 
hands !’ 

“We got to town without adven- 
ture, found all we needed, filled the 
basket, and started home. Just in the 
outskirts of the town we met our boys; 
I waved to them, and they took off 
their caps, and cried, ‘ Hurrah for the 
Confederacy ? I saw the riderless 
horse they were leading, but thought 
no more about it, till we rested awhile 
on the long hill, and Carrol found a 
man in the bushes, almost dead. He 
seemed to have dragged himself from 
the middle of the road. At first I 
only remembered that he was suffer- 
ing, but directly I saw his uniform, and 
could not bear to touch him. I should 
have left him, but I thought of broth- 
er.” 

“Thought of brother!’ burst out 
the other, “and could any thought of 
him lead you to bring a Yankee to his 
father’s door ?’’ 

“Look at him, mother, so pale, so 
beyish, you cannot resist the appeal of 
his poor, pleading face. Think of 
brother, lying bleeding, and a North- 
ern woman near enough to save him, 
and yet refusing to give him water, or 
bind up his wound.” 

“T would scorn her aid,” said the 
other, with bitter hate; “I would 
rather my boy were dead than saved 
by abolition charity.” 

“ Yes, we, want no favors from 
them,” said the girl, “ but cannot we 
afford to bestow on them ?”’ 

“Think of your father, a weary 
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exile, your brother, writhing perhaps 
this moment under a Yankee bayonet ; 
your noble sisters famished and naked ; 
and ask me, if your dare, to let you 
bring this dirty hireling under my 
roof,”’ 

“ He is not dirty, mother,” said Car- 
rol ; “ he is a nice-looking fellow.”’ 

“ Heaven knows,’’ said the girl an- 
grily, “I am not anxious to ask it. 
But if we leave him to die, cast as he 
was by Providence in our way, may 
not Providence leave our boy to die ?” 

“Would not Providence punish us 
for giving aid to the most wicked cause, 
in which the Evil One ever com- 
manded ?” 

* But he is a fellow-creature,” said 
the other, doggedly. 

“ Fellow-creature ! so is the man who 
fires your house and cuts your throat. 
How many times have I heard you say 
you would die before you would give 
help to a Northerner? your eye would 
flash, your lip curl at sight of the 
Lincoln uniform; how can you be so 
inconsistent ?” 

“Mother,” said the daughter, making 
a last appeal, “were father here he 
would take this manin; brother would 
tend him with his own hands before 
he should die in sight of our door. 
We have a right to indignation and 
bitterness, but humanity should assert 
its claim; we were women before we 
were patriots.” 

‘‘ Women never forget,” was the un- 
relenting reply. 

“ You forbid it, then ?’’ 

“Do as you will, only be sure I do 
not go near him; if he is nursed, it 
must be by your hands.” 

With this I could hear receding foot- 
steps; the girl came and leaned over 
the edge of the wagon-bed, looking 
down at me. I verily believe she would 
have rejoiced had she found me dead. 
I longed to fling defiance to the vindic- 
tive matron, a few cool words of warn- 
ing to the daughter, and rid them of 
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my presence, Our eyes met, an angry 
dazzle almost blinded me, her cheeks 
were scarlet, her brow contracted. I 
struggled to speak, but the fall, the 
loss of blood, the mental irritation, 
combined to overpower me. Her face 
faded like a picture on the magic lan- 
tern slide, earth and sky reeled against 
one another; I was going, going, gone. 

My next consciousness was of a 
clean sheet above, a soft pillow beneath 
me, a candle winking at me from a 
table in a distant corner. Two voices 
conversed. 

“Yes, an ugly hurt; his dirty life is 
hardly worth the saving, and it will 
take much care to do it.” 

** Will he sleep to-night ?”’ 

“ Yes, don’t trouble yourself, just let 
one of the boys sleep on the floor.” 

The next remark was lost by the 
retreat of the parties into the hall. I 
was wondering who were the “ boys,’’ 
when a dignified, grey-haired, colored 
man entered, with a blanket and com- 
fort across his arm. Having spread 
these beside my bed, he grasped my 
hand in his leathery palm, and said in 
a hoarse whisper, “ How are you, 
Mass’r ?” 

“Easy, uncle,’? I said, touched in 
spite of myself, by even this rude signal 
of friendship. 

“Don’t you be troublin’ yourse’f 
Mass’r. I’ll take care of you and glad 
to do it. Young missus aint as bad as 
she seems; her heart is mighty tender 
by natur’. We lives in Mass’r Linkum’s 
country, and we ouglit to do somethin’ 
for hisjsoldiers. It’s time they know’d 
it too.” 

That suggestion went a great way 
toward soothing my ruffled pride. I 
resolved to take no favors from these 
rebel hands, but to demand my rights, 
I was a soldier, deserving well of my 
country ; if these people persisted in 
intruding in that country, they must, 
with other citizens, pay tax in time of 
war, ; 
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Accordingly next morning, after the 
visit of the doctor, whose hands were 
kind in spite of his cruel heart, I asked 
my aged boy if he could find any one 
in the house willing to write some 
business letters for me. 

Before long, a faint rustling in the 
passage warned me of a woman’s ap- 


‘proach. Miss Meredith entered, a port- 


folio in her hand, the servant following 
ata respectful distance. She made a 
haughty inclination in my direction, 
looking over, instead of at me, as 
though she said, “it is the necessity, 
not the person I obey.” There was 
no bashfulness in her movements, no 
shrinking from the painful novelty of 
her position ; only a resolve to let no 
clog of prejudice interfere with a self- 
imposed duty. She was now dressed 
ina dark print, her abundant, bright, 
brown hair thrust into a net, through 
which it gleamed, like sunshine against 
prison-bars. Her face might have be- 
longed to a woman of the French 
Revolution, with whom each soft out- 
line had melted away before the blaze 
of enthusiasm, leaving for the soul an 
almost transparent mask. In repose 
it was haggard, but lift the violet lids, 
reveal the sad profound of the eyes, 
bring color to the cheek, a word to the 
scarlet lip, and you had an inspiration, 
a stimulus, a perpetual memory. 
There was too much strength in her 
broad shoulders and supple waist for 
my conventional ideal ; the large, fair 
hands were not of the kind to cling or 
caress ; the long arms could better sus- 
tain and guide, than stretch out in 
loving appeal. 

She could not have been more than 
twenty, yet no shorn nun would have 
worn such an air of youth-abjuration ; 
all blushing hopes, tender fancies, sweet 
frivolities, were scorched up, by the 
breath of patriotism. She gave me 
the impression of a priestess, whose 
strength was being absorbed by con- 
stant vigils before the altar of country, 


who was devoured by a passionate love 
of land which sex forbade her appeas- 
ing by the soldier’s sacrifices. All 
pictures and poems had failed to em- 
body my conception of Joan d’Are, 
but, with this girl before me, I missed 
no epic or painting. It gave me a 
sinking at the heart to think of the 
Southern Army, in its hours of de- 
moralization, falling back on such maga- 
zines of nerve and fire. Its marvellous 
endurance, its blind devotion, its 
strange successes, have been no mys- 
teries to me, who have seen behind the 
curtain, and know that they draw 
mental rations from the exhaustless 
depth of woman’s impassioned nature. 

While I was dissecting, my Python- 
ess had pushed up a table, spread out 
her implements, and sat down, her 
face turned full upon me, a side-light 
from the window striking on her 
“beautiful, bold brow.” She dipped 
in the pen, shook off a superfluous 
drop, poised her hand- above a sheet, 
and waited: 


“Ts the mail carried to your town 
now ?” I asked. 


“ T believe not,’’ she said, shortly. 

“TI suppose letters can be sent by 
chance travellers ?” 

“T do not know.” 

* Because, if they cannot, you'll have 
to send me to the poorhouse. Those 
gentlemen relieved me of everything 
—purse, watch, boots, buttons, cigars : 
so here I am sans peur and sans a 
change of raiment. You know that 
disease incident to schoolmarms, in 
books and out of books—chronic reduc- 
tion of circumstances.”’ 


Her cheek flamed as she said, with 
an accent of defiance: 

“ The right of property is abolished, 
like law and the Sabbath, in time of 
war.” 

Midshipman-Easy-like, I was dis- 
posed to “‘argue the point,’ but weak- 
ness warned me, and I only answered : 
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“My complaints shall cease when I 
can hear from my friends.” 

As she obeyed my dictation, giving 
a brief account of my accident, she 
became so excited that her hand shook, 
and more than once her lips parted, as 
if to deny my statement or’excuse her 
friends. When two letters were sealed 
and directed, both to army offieers, she 
drew up another sheet, and looked at 
me, inquiringly. 

“ That is all,” I said. 

“All?” she repeated, with a touch 
of pity in her tone, 

“ Yes, there is no one else to whom 
I care to write.” 

The letters vanished in her portfolio, 
and I heard no more of them till the 
answers were placed in my hand. That 
little action, I afterwards thought, was 
a key to her dispositien. Advise or 
consult with her, she was helpless and 
indifferent, but cast yourself unques- 
tioningly upon her, and she was rich 
in resources, certain in action. Faith 
and pity were the only levers that 
could lift her heart surfaceward; a 
mute appeal to her strength and skill 
their sole provocative. 

For a while I remained comfortable, 
but a fever grewfupon me, hour by 
hour, till I lay all through the breath- 
less summer days, in a semi-conscious 
stupor, seeing the scalloped bits of 
green flattening themselves against the 
muslin curtain, varying figures passing 
before me, with no desire to question 
or complain. Through a mist Iseemed 
to view a flying needle, a woman bend- 
ing over her work; always above me 
swayed a gorgeous brush of peacock’s 
feathers, the golden eyes forever 
watching as they swept inslow circles, 
watching with such green, unblinking 
gaze, that I turned my head in des- 
peration; again, they blended into 
shifting ovals, filling my giddy brain 
with dreams of Persian girls, straying 
through the golden prime of good 
Haroun Alrrschid. 
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“Serene, with argent-lidded eyes, 
And lashes like to rays 

Of darkness, and a brow of pearl, 
Tressed with redolent ebony.” 


A lingering hand some times sought 
my brow; and once, when the cage of 
life was muffled closest, I felt a breath; 
and looked up to meet, what fevered 
fancy took for the mother-eyes that 
watched my cradle. 


I woke up one day, and saw, sitting 
in an humble corner, a respectable 
colored woman, plying her needle with 
great diligence ; over me waved the 
eternal plumes; I put up a hand, it 
could hardly have been my own, with 
its blue veins and pearly tint, and 
pulled down a feather; somebody 
closed a book audibly and came to my 
pillow ; she smiled as women do on 
waking babies, and said caressingly, 

So, here you are.” 

* Yes, come back at last.” 

“ Are you tired ?” 

“No, I am rested and easy.” 

She had a book in her hand, a finger 
between the pages. In my hunger for 
printed words, I involuntarily reached 
out to take it. It was Tennyson, and 
fell open at “The Princess.” I looked 
at her; thought answered thought; 
we did not read, but remembered : 


“Out of memory of her kindlier days, 

And lonely listenings to my muttered 
dreams, 

And often feeling of the helpless hands, 

And wordless broodings on the wasted 
cheek, 

From all a closer interest flourished up.” 


She blushed, either in shame for her 
former vindictiveness, or sorrow for 
her present softness—I could not tell 
which. She took the book in silence, 
and went back to her seat, while 
such profound stillness settled over us 
that I could hear the click of the nee- 
dle against the old woman’s brass 
thimble.” 
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ILDEGERTE, WARRIOR QUEEN OF NORWAY. 


Let not mistaken mortals expect to 
escape the alluring dangers, which so 
often cost happiness and peace. From 
them alone many years, many mules 
cannot save us. Our enemy is our 
heart, and if we never had a conflict, 
we have had noenemy. In our bosoms 
we all bear a great enchanter, who can 
make the old young, and beggars 
kings. Ah! if we knew not love and 
death, what could convince the haugh- 
ty man that he is but a man? 

King Theodoric returned to his 
pavilion a different man. Every thing 
seemed so beautiful and fair, for in 
every thing he saw Ildegerte. 

Prince Harold returned to his pavil- 
ion, not as he had left it. All was to 
him inexplicable vacuity, for his heart 
was full, full of Idegerte. 

With a few light touches, the char- 
acters of these two royal youths may 
be sketched. 

Theodoric was young and without 
experience ; impressible, easily de- 
ceived, easily led astray. Every good 
and noble action he admired, yet often 
mistook the outward seeming of good 
and noble, for the reality. Every in- 
sinuating smile was that of a friend, 
into whose arms he threw himself 
without hesitation. 

Harold was older and more subtle, 
pliant and reserved, ambitious and 
voluptuous. He had the calm exterior 
with an impassioned heart ; a counte- 
nance varying with the demands of the 
manners assumed. He was pious with 
the pious; with the free thinker, a 
scofier. He had once made an attempt 
to revive an ancient right to the 
cruwn, and only his impotence kept 
him within the propricties of a subject. 
Many an aged sage, who saw into the 
future, warned Theodoric to dismiss 
his dangerous rival. To policy Theo- 
doric seldom listened, regarding it as 


utterly at variance with humanity ; 
and Harold was so crafty in silencing 
all suspicion; knew how to assume 
every humor so artfully, that to the 
unsuspecting monarch his society soon 
became indispensable. 

Leaning on his hand, Theodoric sat, 
recalling to mind with rapture every 
motion of the heroine ; and ruminating 
on every word she had spoken. 

With folded arms, with rapid strides, 
Harold measured his pavilion, fabricat- 
ing schemes concocted of love and 
ambition. 

Let us surprise them both. Swift as 
thought let us flit from tent to tent. 
Lend your right ear. to the love-sick 
sighs of Theodoric, and your left to the 
daring plots of Harold: 

’ Theodoric—I love Ildegerte. I can- 
not conceal it from myself. 

Harold—The girl is beautiful, beau- 
tiful to desperation. 

Theodoric—W ould that I could pos- 
sess her! 

Harold—I must possess her. 

Theodoric—I am a king, but would 
not owe my conquest to the splendor 
of my crown. ‘Tis her heart I wish to 
gain. 

Harold—I am a prince of royal 
blood, and the way to the throne is 
not blocked against me. Her vanity 
will grant what perhaps her heart 
might deny. 

Theodoric—Were she vain enough 
to be dazzled by the grandeur of a 
crown, I would rather lose her. 

Harold—No matter whether love or 
ambition bring her to my arms. 

Theodoric—Shall I venture to de- 
clare to her my emotions ? 

Harold—This very day will I find 
an opportunity of disclosing to her my 
passion. 

Theodoric—I should not be able to 
utter a word. 
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Harold—My captivating eloquence 
she never can resist. 

Theodovic—For the first time I feel 
the real strength of love. 


Harold—-To-day I bade adieu to my 


knowledge of the sex. 

Theodorie—My heart pants for sym- 
pathy. Ilarold shall know all. 

Harold—But buried be the secret 
in my own breast. 

Theodoric—Never, never did I feel 
such fearful anxiety! Imust extricate 
myself from this dreadful state of un- 
certainty. 

Harold—Not too hasty, be my 
motto. A wise man, though in love, 
will sleep in peace, and leave the ma- 
turing of his plans to time; for the 
most beauteous blossom is less yalu- 
able than the meanest fruit. 

Such were the soliloquies of both. 
Theodoric sent a page to Ildegerte, to 
inquire whether she needed rest after 
her fatigues, or if he might have the 
honor of an audience. 

Harold, on bis part, had stationed 
spies, to watch fevery footstep that 
approached Ildegerte. 

Meantime, the page brought to Theo- 
doric the wished-for answer, that his 
visit would be agreeable. With throb- 
bing heart, and the glow of love on 
his cheek, he entered her tent, and 
was received with great politeness. 
The youth gazed at her full blue eye 
in mute astonishment. She had laid 
aside her armor; her auburn tresses 
were bound in a braid, and no longer 
buried beneath the helmet, which had 
concealed her majestic forehead. Ina 
long white robe, bound about her slen- 
der waist by a blue girdle, tied at her 
left side, it ends fringed with silver, 
hanging negligently down; with a 
hand so fair and soft, as if made only 
for the pressure of love, not the grasp 
of the sword, she sat opposite the 
king, bewitching as the goddess of 
youth and beauty, although but a few 
hours before, seemingly the goddess of 
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revenge and war. With an eloquent 
pause, the conversation opened. Theo- 
doric’s looks spoke, and Ildegerte in- 
voluntarily cast down her eyes. 

With,the usual remark on the wea- 
ther, Theodoric stammeringly spoke to 
Iidegerte of the delightful day, which 
even the tenth month of the year 
offered them. Ildegerte agreed with 
him, and that topic’ended. The tran- 
sition-cough followed. Purple cheeks 
announced the coming confession ; 
downcast eyes confirmed it, and fingers, 
inadvertently playing with the points 
of Ildegerte’s girdle, became interpre- 
ters. The most innocent girl feels an 
inward sensation arise from these mani- 
festations, which says to her, “ Be on 
thy guard. The enemy is near.” 

“ Angelic woman !”’ began Theodoric ; 
“vou have conquered friend and foe— 
the foe by your arm, the friend with 
your eye.” 

Ildegerte blushed ; and, as usual on 
such occasions, seemed not to have 
understood his meaning. 

“Your Majesty speaks in enigmas,” 
answered she. 

“Ts it possible,” exclaimed the king, 
“that you only know not the power 
of your charms? You had a heart for 
revenge,” proceeded he, seizing her 
hand ; “ have you then none for love?” 

“You either banter me or forget 
yourself,” she replied, withdrawing 
her hand. 

“Tne former were an insult,” said 
Theodoric ; “the latter in your pres- 
ence very possible.”’ 

“You may mean what you say,”’ re- 
turned she, “yet it sounds rather 
strangely in the mouth of a man just 
retired from battle.” 

“Surely not,” observed the king, 
“unless you take the heat of blood for 
love. For how else does the emotion 
of a soul, after a battle, resemble that 
sweet sensation? But say, what do 
you call love 2?” 

“ Go, ask the priests in the temple 
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of their goddess,” rejoined Ildegerte. 
“T am not initiated, and know her 
only from the poems of our bards.” 


“Can falsehood dwell 
form ?”? cried Theodoric. 
norant that Swend—” 

“T know what you would say,’’ re- 
turned she, interrupting him. “In 
his arms I hoped to have learnt it. 
Till now I have felt only gratitude 
towards him. That was the impulse 
to all that I have done. But I have 
been told that to love is but another 
step ; and, without a blush, I own my 
heart was resolved to take that step.’’ 

“ Tidegerte,”’ replied the young mon- 
arch, ‘may I hope for your friend- 
ship ?”’ 

“Whatever is valuable in my friend- 
ship,’’ answered she, “I give you will- 
ingly.” 

“ Enough!” exclaimed he, again seiz- 
ing her hand. “From friendship to 
love is likewise but a step.” 

“ A step improper both for you and 
me,’’ rejoined Ildegerte. 

“You,” said Theodoric, somewhat 
hurt, “now banter me or forget your- 
self. For indifference I was prepared, 
but not for contempt.” 

“ Hear me ,then,” she answered. “It 
were prudery any longer to affect ig- 
norance of your meaning. I under- 
stand your looks and words. But does 
it become the King of Denmark and 
Norway, in the midst of his triumph- 
ant career, on the path of glory, to sue 
for a woman’s heart who has no other 
dowry than her virtue? You are 
lord over your realms, yet is your 
heart their slave, and must never be 
your adviser. Subdue this: fitful pas- 
sion. The daughters of princes await 
you, and kings desire you for a son-in- 
law. You will make powerful alli- 
ances. The name of Theodoric will 
be revered by your neighbors, and the 
basis of your throne will be immoy- 
able.” 

“ My throne,” replied Theodoric, “ is 
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founded on the love of my subjects ; 
and who is better able to augment 
this love than Ildegerte? For, even 
when I hear you speak, I fancy myself 
in the midst of my senators. Pre- 
cisely such are their arguments.” 

“You are paying me the greatest 
compliment,” answered she, “ perhaps 
without intending it.” 

“Right !” said he. “ Ildegerte, you 
have cast away sword and mail. Be 
once more altogether a woman. Think 
you not that I bear enough when my 
head sustains a crown? Must it also 
press upon my heart ?” 

“You belong entirely to your pco- 
ple,” rejoined she. 

“Well!” exclaimed Theodoric; “let 
the people judge between you and me. 
Let them decide whether they know 
one more worthy of the throne— 
whether they will have any other 
queen.”’ 

*‘ Not so,” returned Ildegerte. “ You 
ought to see clearly, even if your sub- 
jects be blind. Believe me, my friend 
(for by that name I shall most willing- 
ly address you), when the first ardor 
of youthful passion has subsided, you 
would see but too clearly. Then, what 
a wretch should be! Ientreat you 
Theodoric, to be satisfied with my es- 
teem.” 

“ What you have just said,” an- 
swered he—“ I hope you did not mean 
it—was blasphemy to Louna and trea- 
son to your charms. No, never—” 

Here the good king was just about 
to pour forth a solemn declaration of 
his passion, accompanied by oaths, 
sighs, tears, and vows ; and my reader 
must, without mercy, have listened to 
them, word for word, had not Prince 
Harold, as if summoned, entered the 
tent, to inform his Majesty that a 
large body of Swedes had been seen 
beyond the river, and that he had 

thought it best to double the guard. 
It was a mere pretext; for this large 
body melted, by degrees, into a score 
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of straggling fugitives. His spies had 
informed bim that Theodoric had been 
seen alone, in deep meditation, wan- 
dering to Ildegerte’s tent. The con- 
versation had already lasted half an 
hour, without the presence of a third. 
Enough for a mistrustful heart ! enough 
to sow the seeds of jealousy! Harold 
therefore hastened to interrupt a visit 
which looked so suspicious. 

The king, ill satisfied to be surprised 
at this decisive moment, obeyed the 
call of the public weal, and, accompa- 
nied by the prince, left the tent. [l- 
degerte remained alone, with a per- 
plexity and fearfulness about her 
heart, not exactly conformable with 
her late politic advice. 

Harold, meanwhile, made every in- 
direct endeavor to draw the secret 
from the king. But with Theodoric 
there was no need of circumlocution. 
His open heart offered to the traitor 
what he had expected as the best re- 
ward of artifice. 

“ Kinsman,” began he, with a hearty 
shake of the hand, “oft hast thou 
seen me roving, like a bee, from flower 
to flower. I thought myself happy, 
and perhaps was happy. But my 
hour at last is come. I love. I love 
with an ardor unfelt before, which 
seems to expand my heart beyond its 
bounds. Would that I could make 
the whole world happy !” 

“Tt almost seems to me,’’ answered 
Harold, “ that there is no occasion to 
ask a name which your visit has be- 
trayed.”’ 

“True,”’ replied Theodoric; “the 
charms of Ildegerte only could have 
enchained this fickle heart. Odin 
surely sent her from a better world, 
to give us a foretaste of those heaven- 
ly joys . 

“ Hold ! hold !’ cried Harold. “ This 
you must tell herself, before the rap- 
turous flame is extinguished ; or, prob- 
ably you have already done it ?” 

“T scarce know what I told her,’’ 
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said the king; “nothing very wise, I 
presume. Whatshe answered, I know 
better. The noble girl refused a 
crown.” 

“What! exclaimed Harold. “Is 
it possible that love can have led you 
even to make an offer of your crown to 
the daughter of a knight ?’’ 

“The daughter of a knight!’ re- 
peated Theodoric; “what meanest 
thou? Had blind Fate snatched 
another drop from Fortune's urn, this 
knight had been as easily a king, as 
well a beggar. Still Ildegerte had 
been Ildegerte.” 

“But, pardon me,” rejoined the 
prince, “ is it not your duty to consult 
the wishes of your subjects, and the 
welfare of the state ?” 

* Thou, too, canst talk like my old 
unfeeling senators,” replied Theodoric. 
“The wishes of my subjects !—My 
subjects adore Ildegerte. The welfare 
of the state! What can be more pro- 
fitable to the state than to bestow on 
it a queen, whose wisdom shall share 
with me the burden of government, 
whose valor will be in the stead of an 
experienced chief? Our kinsman, 
Swend, thought so. Thora formed 
him, and blindfold shall I follow his 
example.” 

“Not if Love bind the bandage on 
your eyes,”’ said Harold. “ Most will- 
ingly would I assist you in this plan, 
were it the only way of gaining what 
you wish. But why absolutely make 
a queen of her ?”’ 

“Be still!’ cried Theodoric, “I 
tremble to imagine what thou art 
about to say. For shame !” 

“But—” proceeded Harold. 

* Not another word,” rejoined the 
king. “I am resolved. To-morrow, 
as soon as proper, go to Ildegerte. 
Summon all your rhetoric, Iarold. 
Paint to her,in glowing colors, all I 
feel, but am unable to express. A 
third can do it better. To-morrow 
she must explain, and will too, I am 
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sure. Go; speak as a friend. I, 
meanwhile, will act as a lover.” 

Harold was silent; for he feared, by 
further opposition, to betray himself. 
He went, and felt, as the hawk would 
feel, if forced to replace the captured 
pigeon in its nest. He threw himself 
upon his couch, and slept little. 
With pleasure would he have reani- 
mated every Swede, whose body lay 
prostrate on the plain, in order,if pos- 
sible, to quench by the hurry of bat- 
tle, the fire of love blazing in the 
king’s bosom. Eagerly would he 
have recalled the fugitives, gathered 
their scattered bands, inspired them 
with temerity, and urged them to a 
surprise by night. Butas the flight 
of the vanquished enemy forbade so 
frivolous a hope, and as he had in vain 
racked his brain for a pretext, and 
tossed upon his couch till the morning 
watch ; what remained but to smile on 
the wheel, to curse the past, and await 
in the future what the present moment 
snatched away. 

“ Why do I torment myself?” cried 
he, springing up. “IfI cannot enjoy 
Ildegerte, 1 may the Queen of Den- 
mark and Norway. ‘Tis a great leap 
from the prattle of a child to the 
chanting of a bard, yet the former 
must be learned, ere I can understand 
the latter. Success to thee, Theo- 
doric! Teach the girl to prattle, 
while I tune my harp.” 

Thus the vain fool consoled himself 
with the plans of his burning brain, 
while the young king, moved by ar- 
dent love, made his preparations in 
the camp during the night. These I 
shall not unfold to you, reader, that, 
when you have sufficiently puzzled 
yourself in vain, I may give you a sur- 
prise, such as Theodoric gave the ob- 
ject of his love. 

At the morning’s dawn, too late for 
the impatience of the king, too early 
for the prince’s jealousy, Harold slowly 
crept to Ildegerte’s tent, and asked the 
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female sentinels whether she might be 
seen so early. 

“Whether by you, Prince, I know 
not,” replied one of them, “ but her 
friend Helga has been with her, since 
break of day.” 

“ Natural enough !’ grumbled Har- 
old. “Ildegerte, with all her valor, is 
but at best a woman. She must have 
her confidant. W8man is but little 
flattered by conquest of hearts, unless 
it be blazoned abroad, or at least 
whispered in the ear of this and that 
one, under an injunction of secrecy. 
‘Go, girl, he said aloud, ‘and an- 
nounce me.’ ” 

T'2 Amazon went, while the chol- 
eric prince stamped into the earth the 
harmless daisies growing around the 
tent. 

Helga soon appeared in a light 
morning dress, and beckoned to Har- 
old toenter. He found Idegerte, with 
her head propped upon her arm. She 
seemed to have had but little rest, and 
the smile upon her countenance was 
apparently but a feint. 

“Oh how happy would the king 
be ?’ began Harold, approaching her 
with a familiar air, “could he share 
this meditative posture!” 

“ How strange,” she answered, smil- 
ing, “that the first word vf man to 
woman must always be a compliment! 
What a low opinion must you enter- 
tain of us! Well, yes; I was thinking 
of the king.” 

* Then I would bet,” replied Harold, 
“that the alluring prospects of the fu- 
ture engaged your thoughts,”’ 

“You would lose your wager,” re- 
turned Ildegerte. 

“ How!” exclaimed the prince. “Af- 
ter all that Theodoric is ready to do 
for you?” 

“Tis true,” said she, “ that you are 
speaking to a woman—to a woman not 
devoid of the weaknesses of her sex ; 
but I never yet have known the tor- 
tures of ambition.”’ 
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“ Right,’ answered Harold. “A 
crown from the hands of love has 
greater charms.” 

“The first moment’s love,’’ rejoined 
the heroine, “is but the sun-beam 
which awakes the seed. Whether 
there be within a lasting trunk, or 
transient flower, who can now deter- 
mine? And who would venture to 
build a cottage, in the hope that from 
this seed there would grow a tree to 
overshadow it. | 

“Tf you can moralize thus,” said 
Harold, “ you are indeed not in love.”’ 

“Who told you that I was in love ?” 
demanded Ildegerte. 

** So much valor without ambition !” 
cried he. “Such beauty without love! 
Since my first experience of feelings, 
I have considered these two passions as 
the grand sustainers of life. A crown, 
and a lovely woman! He who offers 
such rewards, may pile rocks upon 
rocks, and convert each drop of rain 
into a river. I scorn the rocks, and 
laugh at the streams. I mount to the 
goal, or sink to the bottom, dying in 
the attempt.” 

“Tf such be your ideas,” returned 
Iidegerte, “I pity you. Ambition 
towers aloft, but the abyss to which it 
leads is deep. Love offers a sweetened 
draught, but the bitter is at the bot- 
tom.” 

“There let it stay, then,’ replied 
Harold. ‘ To empty the cup would be 
excess, and excess begets disgust.” 

“True it is,” proceeded Ildegerte, 
“that if, in the storms of life, I must 
rely on one of these two passions, I 
should prefer love to ambition.”’ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Harold.— 
“ Thanks, Ildegerte, that you have not 
quite broken the staff on which I lean; 
that it is but the throne you refuse, 
not the man who sits upon it. A 
heart, which loves you; a heart which 
knows no other wish than to possess 
you ; a faithful hears may hope at last 
to win you. I revive. Without a 
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crown and sceptre, I may contend for 
preference with him who has both. I 
may hope——” 

“ Nothing may you hope,” rejoined 
she, “nor any other, Iam free, and 
value my freedom. Prince, if you 
came hither in your own name to 
sound me, our converse is at anend ; 
but if in the king’s name, tell him 
that I have considered the offer made 
by him yesterday, that I honor him as 
my king, esteem him as my friend, and 
love him as my brother. Tell him to 
be satisfied with these declarations of 
Ildegerte, who is free. Were she no 
longer free, she would glory in her 
chains, but dreadful indeed would be 
her lot, if ever compelled to break 
them. Theodoric is an excellent young 
man, his heart without guile, but soft 
as wax. Who could answer for his 
fidelity ?” 

“T !’ cried the king, suddenly throw- 
ing himself at her feet ; “I, who will 
sell my life for a broken arrow, my 
throne for a cup of poison, if Ildegerte 
refuse to share both with me. Why, 
beautiful woman, why this suspicion, 
disgraceful both to you and me? 
Have you but one perfection to bind 
me to you forever? Is it your beau- 
ty only which has captivated me? 
Oh wisdom and virtue, powerful and 
perpetual ties of feeling souls, ye will 
be still new and fascinating, when 
wrinkles shall have furrowed this 
plump cheek, and long after these 
auburn locks have become grey. Sweet 
girl! oppose me no longer. Despise 
my crown, but not my heart.” 

Ildegerte was surprised, and felt her- 
self kindly disposed toward the grace- 
ful youth, who was lying at her feet. 
With a gentle and half-tender look, 
she reached out her hand, and stam- 
mered forth : 

“ Rise, Theodoric, and leave me 
alone.” 

“ Not till I can call this hand my 
own,” returned he; “not till I have 
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sealed the affiance on your lips. Come, 
Esciil ; the moment is arrived.” 

Escill, one of Theodoric’s most illus- 
trious chiefs, entered the tent ; he bore 
in his hands a cushion of purple silk, 
bordered with golden fringe ; upon the 
cusion lay a crown, glittering with 
precious stones. Escill bent his knee, 
and at the same moment martial music 
struck the ear. The tent fell, and 
Ildegerte, with astonishment, beheld 
the whole army drawn up in battle 
array, with ensigns floating in the air, 
and spears glittering in the sun-beams, 
whilst she heard the loud and joyful 
shout: 

“ Long live Queen Iidegerte !” 

She was no longer able to control 
her heart. She sunk into Theodoric’s 
arms, and hid her glowing cheeks in 
his throbbing bosom. He pressed her 
to his heart, seized the dazzling crown, 
and placed it on her head. 

Near by them stood a triumphal car- 
riage, decked with ribands and flowers. 
Four snow-white steeds pranced at its 
thill, and snorted as they obeyed the 
golden rein of the nervous charioteer. 
The enviable youth with transport 
lifted the prize of love into the car- 
riage, and slowly passed along the 
front of his troops, that he might show 
his happiness to every vassal. The 
army received him with loud acclama- 


tions. The kettle-drums rolled, the 
trumpets clanged, but louder than both 
echoed the joyful cry: 

“ Long live Queen Ildegerte !” 

On reaching the small band of Ama- 
zons, the carriage was surrounded, the 
traces cut, and a thousand times a 
thousand hands drew the lovers to the 
altar of Siona.* There waited a hoary- 
headed priest, whose knife stili smoked 
with the blood of the recent sacrifice. 
He prayed to Odin, blessed the couple, 
and received the oath of everlasting 
love and fidelity. A sumptuous ban- 
quet, by the light of a thousand 
torches, closed the festive day. The 
sweet smile of joy beamed on every 
countenance but one ;—Harold's only 
was gloomy and contemplative. The 
veil of night shrouded the happy pair. 
Theodoric found bliss in Ildegerte’s 
arms. 

O that I could here lay down my 
pen! O that I might not wake you 
from the sweet thought that virtue, 
enjoying its reward, and encompassed 
by unsullied bliss, had passed on even 
to the grave ! 

Alas ! our misery and our happiness 
are but a dream, and from this ecstatic 
vision Ildegerte was to be roused to an 
experience of horrible woes. 





*Siona or Siofna, the goddess of wed- 
ock,. 
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Ovt of the wildered petals of a flower, 

Struck heedlessly by violent hand to earth, 

Ye may some still unrifled sweets extract, 

And breathe the past life of what now lies dead. 
So, haply, gazing on a ruined heart, 

Whose bruiséd leaves disclose the spoiler’s trace, 
Bethink you if ’tis worth some trifling care 

To search for lingering perfume in the wreck, 
Nor wholly crush it by unthinking tread. 
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“‘ Neglect is too often the portion of the 
apostle of new ideas or new sentiments.” 
—H{. Dixon’s Life of John Howard. 

“But Oh! what crowds in ev'ry land 

Are wretched and forlorn ; 

Thro’ weary life this lesson learn, 

That man was made to mourn.” 
—Rosert Burns. 

“The man of genius who hopes and 
strives will never be defeated in his efforts 
to achieve whatever man can do.’”’—Mor- 
LteY's Palissy the Potter. 

MarB Le is vitalized by the hands of 
genius. The stars shed a clearer lus- 
tre when seen through the medium of 
man’s mechanical skill. Flowers give 
forth deeper colors, brighter smiles, 
more delicious honey, when reared un- 
der a gardener’s protecting care. Life 
is a polished diamond, clear and firm, 
when inspired by sympathy for the op- 
pressed. Under the heaven-born spell 
of sympathy, a stream of warming 
goodness flows from the heart; patriot- 
ic desires are seated in the imperial 
realm of thought. 

The patriot is a glow-worm shining 
in humanity’s swamps—a light-house 
on the bleak and dangerous shores. 
Around the walls, where cheering light 
directs, the sullen waves of craft, cru- 
elty and ignorance: flow. Time wears 
away the strength, but leaves no in- 
dentations ; the beauty of the, good 
man’s face, though old in years, is 
not wrinkled. The silvery rays of 
age clearly reveal the motives, the 
thoughts, and the desires; the heart, 
the brains, the conscience are seen ; in 
the eyes the history of a long career 
of goodness and firmness can be read. 
And the history-maker is often brand- 
ed with expulsion or death. A patriot 
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ARD PATRIOT. 


is a pole-star before which dreary 
clouds pass frequently. The star is, 
for a time, concealed. The astrono- 
mer knows that there is a star, and 
where it is located ; the common tray- 
eller sees only the black and screening 
clouds. Shall he who is without eyes 
be blamed for being blind? Yes, when 
he denounces the astronomer. 
Instructive is the sad, sad sight of 
an exile’s form.* “Tis a pole-star con- 
stantly gleaming among clouds. He 
shines in a seedy coat, and the mob 
forget him.f His rays of intellectual 
fire spread a heavenly light, and the 
heart of humanity is aroused, warmed 
with glowing zeal for freedom. He 
sees his country paralyzed in the grasp 
of a foreign tyrant, and he manfully 
exclaims: “I am but a voice crying 
for action.” Buried within the cold 
gloom of a dungeon, he “swore to sac- 
rifice the happiness, comforts, and af- 
fections of life ;’’ and, after “ twenty- 
six years,” he exultingly says, “ Nor 
have I broken, nor shall I break, that 
oath.” While spies dodge around his 
path, open his letters, circulate por- 


* “Tt is asad and lonely thing to be a 
sojourner in a foreign land, with no na- 
tional friends, no kind kindred, on whom 
to rely in case of sickness or misfortune 
—how dark and grave a thing must be 
solitary old age, and perhaps a solitary 
death-bed, far from the home of one’s 
youth, the frionds of one’s childhood.” — 
Carrain Marryatr’s Valerie. 


+ “ The icy heart of ingratitude, in 
whatever man it be placed, has neither 
feeling nor sense of wrong.”’ 

‘‘ Tgnorance- everlastingly shall recoil 
from knowledge.” —BuLwer’s Zanoni. 
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traits of the One Terror.to Despotism, 
he calmly records: “I have combatted, 
and will combat again, without pause 
as without fear, wherever I may be, 
the wicked oppressors of my country.” 
The exile smiles, for his words make 
unceasing consternation in the hearts 
of tyrants. 

Alone, with his small property, the 
Italian exile workst to sow the seeds 
of truth, right, and freedom: “ grown 
gray in years and care, means exhaust- 
ed,’ he writes, plots, conspires—for 
now he has no other weapons. Alone, 
without means, without arms, without 
an army, the police of many lands 
waiting to arrest him, prisons kept in 
readiness for him, he goes forth and 
strikes with fear the revolting mon- 
sters who drink, in a Valhalla of 
butchery, the blood of his country- 
men.* Alone, darkness and arms 
against him, a whole continent of op- 
pressors waiting for and expecting 
him, he leaves his snug and safe Eng- 
lish retreat, to walk into the jaws of the 
hungry hyena, and the teeth can never 
close upon him! ° This man (JosEPH 
Mazzini by name) is termed a coward, 
a name given by men who never lost a 
penny nor suffered banishment through 
devotion to the oppressed. 
where is thy blush ? 


O shame ! 
Ile will not, he 
never did, for a single moment, parley 
with an imperial oath-breaker—not 
even to gain fame and the praise of 











¢ “ Work is the best soother of afflic- 
tion. Sorrow seldom casts out hearts, ex- 
cept idleness. Labor never dies of grief; 
that is a luxury to the enjoyment of which 
only the wealthy, the do-nothings, can as- 
pire. Work—great, absorbing, inevitable 
work—is at one and the same time the car- 
dinal, the creative, the conquering, and the 
conservative element of life. All things 
are possible with it: it is the rudder of 
the world—its only means of guidance 
and propulsion.” 


* “ Devotion, in man, is ever allied to 
valor.” 
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a twopenny newspaper, a newspaper 
started by a trickster. Monstrous 
folly, my dear friend Mazzini!—why 
do you not please the imbeciles, the 
deluders, the oath-breakers, the slaves 
to gold and success, and forget your- 
self and the down-trodden ? 

Tis the old, old, very old story—a 
story running through all human his- 
tory—virtue rewarded with neglect 
and calumny.t Age cannot shelter 
from the pitiless storm of “man’s in- 
humanity to man.’ Poverty cannot 
screen the good from the rage of men 
grown rich through villany— 


“This lesson learn, in every age expressed, 


. Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed’’— 


nor from the rage of the servile who 
bask in the sunshine of the rich man’s 
fortune. Poverty, wedded most loving- 
ly to patriotism begets sins that must 
not be pardoned. Neediness, ever 
working for} the needy—instead of 
working for gold—is a sight that excites 
imperial merriment and disgust, not 
noble sympathy, nor helping gratitude, 
Penury, panting to break the chains of 
slavery—faugh ! away with the mad- 
man; bestow no pity on the fool; 
crush the meddler, While Austrian 
jailers were opening the dungeon’s 
heavy doors, the madman stole, softly 
as a fairy in the sweet stillness of a 
May night, away to “ fresh fields,” to 
pour balm into drooping hearts. Anon; 
the police send scouts abroad. Away! 
fly fast! for, however fast you fly, pa- 
triotism will outstrip you. The fool 
who baffles the occupants of tottering 


+ “ By little and little, men will see in 
him who fights through all obstacles a 
champion and a leader. When a princi- 
ple is to be struggled for, on him will they 
turn their eyes—when a prejudice is to be 
stormed, they will look to see his pennant 
move the first above the breach. Amid 
the sweeping and gathering deluge of ages» 
he shall be saved, for Trutn is the inde- 
structible and blessed ark to which he hath 
confided his name.” —Butwer's Student. 
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thrones, who mortifies detectives, who 
lives to work again for wretched cap- 
tives, is a—coward! 
per witlings. 


So say newspa- 
Poor venomous crea- 
tures !—noisy insects buzzing over the 
almost exhausted, but once daring, 
gallant, and vigorous race-horse. Sav- 
age destructiveness often lies at the 
bottom of an inkstand; ruffianism is 
often hidden bereath superfine cloth. 
Many have yet to learn that 


*« Goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive.” 
Flv! Is it not nobler to stay and 
share the peril? When an army by 
your side is sharing the danger, my 
friend. Does not death or victory in- 
sure a brighter fame than flight? Yes, 
when one of the two alternatives must 
there and then be chosen; not when 


“ He who fights and runs away 
Lives to fight another day.” 


Would not the example of one dying 
at his post inspire the young? Bet- 
ter, far better, my friend, live to work, 
even in secret, to prepare the way, and 
make the road ‘tolerably clear, for such 
pupils as Garibaldi. Escaping from a 
tyrant’s grasp is not cowardice, unless 
the escaped turn from love for his 
brethren, admiration for justice, and 
devotion to the cause of freedom A 
life of peril is nobler endurance than a 
sudden death. No pause, no rest, no 
comfort ; constant danger, unceasing 
vigilance, a career of terrors—endured 
for others, who, brutified by foreign 
despotism, have not sense to know, nor 
sentiment to bless—is heroism pure as 
the yearnings of a maiden’s heart. 
Such heroism has been practised daily 
for many years by Joseph Mazzini. 
Doubtless, he has misunderstood some 
parties ; but we will not scorn him for 
an error of judgment. Garibaldi has 
given proof that Mazzini is a brave 
man; his life demonstrates that he is 
a sincere man, for he has suffered much 
and long in silence, and he has unrest- 
ingly worked to teach the foolish and 
to free the slave. He who would place 
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thorns in the pathway of such a man 
is indeed a despicable creature. Maz- 
zini’s political views may not always 
be correct—what man’s are ?—but his 
acts have been consistent, his conduct 
has been brave, his ways have been 
undeviating. 

Enough! Such virtues command 
our unceasing reverence, We will 
give to him, “the living tree,” what 
he has toiled long to deserve. In an 
age of greed, we will strive to recog- 
nize the virtuous. In an age of public 
apathy, we will proclaim the fact that 
we have patriots still alive who are 
trying to liberate the oppressed. He 
is a leader andateacher. He has fully 
illustrated the lines of Talfourd, who, 
in “ Glencoe,” affirms that 
“’Tis not in multitudes of common minds, 
That by contagious impulses are swayed 
Like rushes in the wind, a mighty cause 
Can live; but in the master mind of one 
Who sways them.” 

If you dislike this patriot, he has 
told how you can kill him. Read the 
words :—* Do you wish to destroy my 
fatal influence? Act, act BeTTeR and 
more efficaciously than I.” The plan 
proposed is simple—one that ought to 
be easy of accomplishment. ‘Tis a 
dagger no patriot can elude, a power 
no patriot can resist. He is abashed 
by the gleams of goodness, petrified 
by its condensing force in a realm of 


moral splendor. 
On a mother’s grave a son throws a 


garland—a life’s devotion to freedom. 
In an Italian prison the soft murmur- 
ings of a man’s noble heart are heard, 
gently breathing a vow into the Tem- 
Nowhere seen, every- 
where felt, a spirit glides from state to 
state, lightly touching sorrowing hearts 
and drooping minds. Where the tall 
mountains of despotism cast their 
freezing shadows,7the spirit leaves a 
trail of light. The shivering ones, 
seeing the light, have their hopes re- 
newed, and work again with heroic 
enthusiasm in the cause of freedom. 


That son—that man—that spirit—is 
JoserpH Mazzinl. 
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Many worthy nobodies in this world 
affect to regard the Poet as a mere or- 
namental appendage to society. These 
good people might deem us guilty of 
little less than impiety should we as- 
sert that poetry is not only an effica- 
cious means toward great educational 
and human ends, but, moreover, a ne- 
cessary step to our appreciation of 
heavenly knowledge. We grant them 
that the unphilosophic rhapsodist, who 
essays to satisfy our divine or spiritual 
cravings with mere verbal conceits and 
rhythmical prettinesses, is of very 
little use or value as an adjunct to the 
live human body politic; but it must 
be considered that this rhapsodist is 
not a poet—not a creator or agitator 
—and therefore can exert little influ- 
ence for good or evil. Poetry, though 
active, penetrating, powerful, is yet 
absolutely nothing in itself—has no 
individualism—no visible, independent 
entity. Mathematics has laws, limits, 
and localities, philosophy its schools, 
art its domain, and religion its dog- 
mas; but poetry—unmeasured and 
measureless—is to man’s soul what 
truth is to mathematics, what intu- 
ition is to philosophy, what genius is 
to art, and what holiness is to religion. 
It is intangible, yet surrounding, per- 
vading all things—unseen, yet omni- 
present. Too many of us live and die 
unconscious of its nearness to our 
souls, though within its gentle atmos- 
phere “we live, and move, and have 
our being.’’ Poetry is dumb until we 
speak to it; it is an echo of our beat- 
ing hearts and throbbing brains. To 
be influential, it must be recognized ; 
to impress, it must be appreciated. It 
cannot move a stone, because a stone 
has no life. It could not move a to- 
tally bad nature (did such exist), be- 
cause such a nature would have no 
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more poetic life within it than a stone 
has physical. Poe’ry is simply a re- 
sponse to something pre-existent in the 
heart of man—an echo of some idea, 
or principle, or feeling, which lies dor- 
mant in the human soul, waiting to be 
aroused. This idea, or principle, or 
feeling, is the perception, which every 
one of us possesses in a greater or less 
degree, of truth and beauty in human- 
ity, in nature, and in God, And just 
in proportion to the manifestation and 
activity of this inner perception of 
truth and beauty, poetry will be found 
to re-act upon and influence the hu- 
man character. True love is a mani- 
festation of this poetic perception, for 
its effect is to refine and soften the 
rudest natures. True religion is poet- 
ry, fur we behold it purifying the sen- 
sual appetite, broadening the narrow 
intelligence, exalting and spiritualizing 
the lives of men. > 9° 

If, in this connection the question is 
asked of us, “ What is not poetry?’ 
we shall reply, that Evil is not poetry, 
because it is the base of our argument 
that the constituents of all real poetry 
must of necessity be good, and that 
whatever is evil cannot partake of 
poetic nature. A poet cannot lie, is 
our proposition; he who lies is not a 
poet. The satirical saw of ‘more 
truth than poetry,” cannot be syllo- 
gized into “more poetry than truth ;” 
for that which embraces little truth, 
contains, we may be sure, less poetry. 
In all times, and at all crises, the po- 
etic fire in mankind has flamed up from 
the altars of Right—never before the 
idols of Wrong. Politically, the poet 
is an image-breaker—the iconoclast of 
his age, tearing off the veil from mock- 
prophets, trampling the Baals and 
Dagons of hypocrisy, outspeaking to 
tyrants and false teachers his rebukes 
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and warnings of the wrath to come. 
Whether he be Isaiah exulting, Eze- 
kiel denouncing, or Jeremiah lament- 
ing; whether he deliver his oracles 
like the “voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,” or clothe himself with 
apocalyptic mysteries; whether he 
scourge with Horatian wit, thunder in 
Demosthenian philippics, harangue as 
Rienzi, or electrify men’s hearts with 
the exhortings of a Hampden or a 
Patrick Henry, still and forever must 
he who is called to be a poet, be like- 
wise, of his nature, a Soothsayer. 
Spoke well the Grecian, when he said that 
poems 
Were the high laws that swayed a na- 
tion’s mind— 
Voices that live on echoes—brief and pro- 
phetic proems, 
Opening the great heart-book of human 
kind. 


Songs are a nation’s pulses, which dis- 
cover 

If the great body be as nature willed— 
Songs are the spasms of soul—telling us 

when men suffer— 

Dead is the nation’s heart whose songs 

are stilled. 

But if truth be the idea or quality 
of poetry, as concerning its relations 
to society, and its position regarding 
right and wrong politically, it is none 
the less its peculiar attribute in every 
other phase through which the mani- 
festation of a genuine poetic nature 
reaches unto human appreciation. We 
recognize nature to be truth, and there- 
fore it fullows that we measure poetry 
accordingly as it affects our natural, 
personal sympathies or state of feeling. 

If we listen delightedly to the touch- 
ing ballad of “Sweet Home,” or the 
affectionate song of “ Highland Mary,” 
it is because the mood of their authors 
was through these compositions ex- 
pressed naturally and spontaneously, 
and for this reason is recognized by 
the natural and spontaneous poetic 
perception within us. We appreciate 
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and admire “ Paradise Lost,” likewise, 
in the precise degree to which Milton’s 
dominant quality of sublimity can 
reach, and be received into our souls, 
through a corresponding medium of 
sublimity therein existent. 

It follows, then, that poetry’s gauge, 
in each one of us, is like the chord 
which, in every perfectly organized 
being, responds to harmonic sound, or 
music. But, unlike musical taste, poe- 
try cannot be graduated by mere culti- 
vation. A melodious utterance, the 
rhythmic succession of vocal feats, the 
harmonic combination of varied quali- 
ties and shades of tone, are essentials 
of music, and may be refined, elevated, 
sublimated, for diverse 
through infinite mediums. 


and 
But poetry 
was before all this—anterior to all 
music and musical expression—for it 
was that necessity which first evoked 
the zdea of allsuch expression. Poetry 
was the abnormal and creative neces- 
sity that brooded over the formless 
musical elements in the composer’s 
mind, and constrained their symmetric 
birth into the language of music. And 
this abnormal necessity, this creative 
spirit, this sontic afflatus, or emana- 
tion of divinity, is like man’s soul, a 
mystery, subsisting independently of 
form, and yet manifest through all 
furms and expressions which partake 
in the remotest degree of divinity. 
Like the aroma of flowers it is distilled 
from one substance, respired by an- 
other, yet is itself visionless. And 
herein lies its potential character, that, 
more, or less, it must be received by all 
vital organisms, and that which is 
utterly refused by all vital organisms, 
is not only not poetry, but is the very 
antagonism of poetry. In the earliest 
periods of the world’s history, men 
were accustomed to be moved and in- 
fluenced when hearing certain simple 
sounds, in rhythmic measure, in chant 
or monotone, or other concordant 
methods of expression, which were as 
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primal accents of music; but these 
simple sounds, with their monotony of 
swell and cadence, were not the motive 
power of influence upon the rude 
natures of their auditors. As alter- 
nations of minor or major strains, they 
were nothing: but as mediums through 
which the hearers recognized some idea 
or association by the sound expressed, 
they become all powerful to arouse, to 
subdue, to inspire, and to infuriate. 
Poetry was behind them, for it was 
the poetic instinct which suggested 
the rehearsal, through simple sounds; 
of some familiar subject, feeling, or 
passion, which should thereby operate 
upon corresponding sympathies or 
passions in the auditors. The sighing 
of evening breezes through river sedges, 
the sonorous twang of a tense bow- 
string, the clang of metal, or the vocal 
rebound of hollow wood, had first to 
awaken certain emotions in certain 
minds before they could suggest a 
concurrent or continuous repetition of 
such sounds—but once awakened, the 
emotion was identified by its appropri- 
ate vocal sign, and that vocal sign 
served thereafter to awaken like emo- 
tions in all who heard it uttered. The 
breeze stirring the sedge in minor 
cadences touched a melanchety chord 
in the listener’s heart, once, thrice, a 
hundred times, ere he bethought him 
of imitating the sound, and making it 
a medium to touch the hearts of his 
fellows. But at last the poetic in- 
stinct within developed itself in the 
creation of a harp, and thereupon he 
became an Orpheus, or a Jubal-Cain, 
and by his instrument played upon 
the emotions of his kind. This is the 
origin and rise of every poetic medium, 
from the primary monotone ballad, or 
chant, to the complex epic and orato- 
rio; but poetry was before all these 
mediums, as it will be after them. It 
is of itself simple, single, unchanging, 
howsoever polyglot may be its ex- 
pression. Whether we cite the dra- 


matic eclogues of Aischylus or Aris- 
tophanes, the traveller’s tales of Zeno- 
phon, the street declamations of Thes- 
pis or Roscius, or, going farther into 
the maze of tradition, consider the 
itinerant rehearsals of Homer, or the 
inspired rhapsodies of Hebrew bards ; 
whether we listen to the runes of the 
northern Saga, the improvisations of 
Arab story-tellers, the chansons of 
troubadours, or the monotonous chants 
of our own aborigines,—we find still 
a distinctive character of simplicity 
and singleness, which accounts for 
their influence upon unartificial beings 
in every epoch of human history. 
Sublime or grotesque, fierce or tender, 
mythologic or social, they are always 
natural in -imagery, intelligible in lan- 
guage, direct and moving in expres- 
sion. 

Nature being our directress, we shall 
be securely led to the true Poet. With 
Nature he communes, and amid her 
haunts —whether they be in bosky 
dell or in populous mart of men—we 
must seek for him. Therein shiningly 
walking, we shall meet many builders 
of the “lofty rhyme ” in our own land ; 
and not among the least beloved of 
them is the poet of “ Woods and 
Waters,” Atrrep B. Street. 

It may be parenthesized here, that 
American poetry is much indebted to 
New England ; and that New England 
makes the most she can of American 
Poetry. It is to Massachusetts—not 
to particularize Harvard and the Cam- 
bridge press—that our critics repair, 
as Attic pilgrims to Parnassus and the 
springs of Helicon. Indubitably, the 
“Bay State’? is alma mater to much 
good poetry ; and may boast of many 
marked alumni who have won and 
worthily wear the brightest honors 
It is true that Massachusetts—and | 
notably, New England—never hide 
their lights under a bushel ; and if a 

scion of the soil they claim becomes 
distinguished in the world, the world 
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is sure to know to whom it owes the 
treasure. All of which would be sweet 
and maternal if genius were really 
suckled or fostered in New England, 
and if it were not too true, contrariwise, 
that very few geniuses owe anything 
to New England beyond that very 
dubious heritage, their birthright. 

But no one need quarrel with the 
Land of Pilgrims. We thank her for 
Bryant, Halleck, Bancroft, and a good- 
ly crew of other choice ones ; likewise 
for Beecher; unquestionably for Bar- 
num. Let the ore be mined where 
nature deposits it; the diamond washed 
in its native soil; neither is of appre- 
ciable value till melted or polished ; 
and, as a general thing, refining proces- 
ses are wrought in other localities than 
the mine or river bed. 

We are content, then, that many 
poets should be born in New England, 
and more than content that many stay 
there. Nor shall we complain if poets 
and genuises generally, “o’ that ilk” 
prefer to create their own Walhalla at 
Cambridge, or elsewhere, near the Ply- 
mouth Rock. Let Boston institute her 
“mutual admiration societies ;” let 
Ticknor and Fields, and the Riverside 
printing press stamp either merit or 
pretension with their imprimatur. 
We cheerfully concede all claims of 
copyright in Lunt, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and the “blue and gold”’ 
editions which identify them as “ to 
the manor born”’ Bostonian. For our- 
selves, we shall fall back on New 
York State genius; and are willing to 
appear in the Court of Apollo by our 
representative—the bard of nature— 
STREET. 

Not, indeed, that we design to limit 
our poet to mere State representation 
in the immortal Senate of lofty rhyme 
builders. We shall not circumscribe 
his native sphere by boundaries of 
St. Lawrence or the Western lakes. 
New York may, indeed, and proudly, 
claim the author of “Frontenac” as 
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her offspring, as well as liege knight 
and duteous minstrel ; herson in birth, 
as well as her troubadour; for no 
American bard has so purely identified 
his name with the State of his nativity 
as has this minnesinger of aboriginal 
life, from Hudson’s flashing waters 


“to where 

The crashing, flashing, plunging form 
Of floods rushed down in fearful storm, 
where O-ni-ah-ga-rah hurled 

Its awful thunder down the rock ; 
Dim sign of that dread shape a world 

Reeling, shall see, when with fierce shock 
He'll plant His tread on sea and shore, 
And swear that Time shall be no more !”” 





The land of the Six Nations—ancient 
‘* Long House” of fierce tribes, ruled 
by a mysterious priesthood—this is 
the domain of our poet. ° Through the 
great Wilderness of Western New 
York his muse holds undisputed sway, 
stringing her grand harp upon Adiron- 
dack mountains, fingering it softly 
beside the silvery Saranacs, and sweep- 
ing its wires with resounding crash 
beneath the eternal thunder of Niagara. 
It is a land of natural romance, and 
the wierd traditions of Indian posses- 
sion multiply its features of interest. 
From lovely Lake Schroon, lying like 
a bowl of silver in the highlands, and 
from the Crag of Thunder that looks 
out afar toward storm-beaten Kaats- 
kill, away northward to the walls of 
Quebec ; and westward to the shores 
of Erie’s inland sea, extends a realm 
of beauty and grandeur, rich with the 
lore that antiquarians ransack, redolent 
of all the charms that poets love ‘to 
bask in. 


It is in this peopled wilderness of 
gentle phantoms and dreamy fancies, 
that Alfred Street delights to roam— 
“ Along this path,” he says: 


—<T tread, light-hearted, glad to be alone 
With nature. Beautiful and grand art 
thou! 
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Man with his passions dims thy light, his 
voice 

Jars with thy sounds, his walls and towers 
but mar 

Thy proud, exhaustless glory. Solitude, 

With its soft dreamy silence, is the mate 

The fittest for thee, visible smile of God. 

I gaze around me; trunks and boughs and 
leaves ! 

The robin on yon dog-wood’s branch I 
see 

Picking the crimson berries; now and 
then 

The flicker drops his hammer on the bark, 

And the soft echo starts, as breaks on high 

The hoarse voice of the sluggish passing 
crow. 

My foot stirs up the oval butternut 

From the dead leaves, its dark brown ting- 
ed with gold, 

And, strewed around this old oak’s knot- 
ted roots, 

Are acorn chalices, with braided sides.* * * 

The low witch-hazel, shows its yellow stars 

Curl’d thick along its boughs: yon tall 
slim plant 

Dangles with blossoms like a Chinese 
tower 

Pendent with bells; and this blue gentian, 
tight 

Has twisted the fringed rim of its long 
cup, 

To keep from frost the topaz set within. 

The air is richest perfume from the fern, 

Sweetest when dying, like a virtuous life 

Diffusing its example at its close : 

I pluck a branch—what delicate tracery 

Of veins minute! and see upon its back 

The seeds in brown and regular array 

Secreted, as the partridge hides her young 

Beneath her wings. Yon aster, that dis- 
play’d 

A brief while since its gorgeous bloom, 

" has now 

Around the shells that multiply its life 

Woven soft downy plumes. How won- 
derful 

And perfect is thy care, 0 Thou most 
high 

Creator, Father, God! The flower and 
man 

Protected equally by Thee.” 


Thus tenderly mindful of all details 
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‘ 
of still life, our poet fills up his word- 
pictures with glowingimagery. Thas, 
in the proem to “Frontenac,” he al- 
lures us with the promise of a fresh 
morning : 


—‘In June's bright and glowing prime, 
The loveliest of the summer-time. 
The laurels were one splendid sheet 
Of crowded blossom everywhere ; 
The locust’s clustered pearl was sweet, 
And the tall whitewood made the air 
Delicious, with the fragrance shed 
From the gold flowers all o’er it spread.” 


And so, the “ delicate-footed ”’ verse 
trips on, pausing a moment, 


As the rich redbird in his flight 
Passed with a flash,” 


or when, 


** As glides o’er earth and shade 
From bush to bush along the glade, 
The stealthy savage went,” 


or to salute the scene, whence, 


“ Reared on the cliff, at the very brink, 
Whence a pebble dropped would sink 
Four-score feet to the slope below, 
The castle of St. Louis caught 
Dancing lines of ‘delicate pink, 
With which the passing clouds were 
fraught 
From the rich sunset’s streaming glow.” 


“Frontenac” is a legend of the 
Iroquois, that nation of confederate 
tribes, of whom our poet says: 


“Onward and onward their power had 
pressed ; 

Upward and upward had risen their crest ; 

Nought in the woodlands their might 
could oppose, 

Nought could withstand their confederate 
blows ;° 

Banded in strength and united in soul, 

They moved on their course with the 
cataract’s roll.” 


Its episodes are based on the attempts 
of Count Frontenac, governor-general of 
Canada, to repress the Iroquois, whose 
“Long House,’ as they ‘figuratively 
termed it, reached from the Hudson to 
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the Lakes. The raids and reprisals, the 

war-customs, and festal practices, of 

these fierce tribes, are metrically de- 

scribed, with a quaint faithfulness that 

adds greatly to the value of the poem. 

Thus the ever-burning flame, a symbol 

of the sacerdotal tribe of On-on-dah- 

gas, is pictured_vividly to our percep- 

tion, as 

“‘ Ever on high the smoke-cloud streamed : 

In summer's sun it richly gleamed ; 

Against stern winter’s sky of gray 

In wreaths condensed and pale it lay ; 

In midnight’s hushed and solemn gloom 

It touched the heavens with sable plume ; 

Like ocean’s surges wild it cast 

Its rolling fragments on the blast ; 

And pointed upward deep and proud 

Toward the black thunder 
cloud.” 


frowning 
“'THURENSERAH” is the “ Atotar- 
ho,” or principal chief, of the Iroquois ; 
and his visit to Count Frontenac, in 
Quebec, whither he boldly ventures on 
a “ peace-mission ”—under sacred safe- 
guard of the “ calumet ”—is graphical- 
ly described. 
“ Suddenly rose a murmur through 
The busy street ; a word passed on; 
Eyes glanced around; together drew 
In groups the crowd; with visage wan 
At doors and windows mothers pressed 
Their screaming infants to their breast ; 
Here, with clenched teeth men grasped the 
knife, 
As if to rush on desperate strife, 
Whilst others, there, cast looks of fear 
On wives and children shuddering near ; 
What word was that, so quick had made 
The sun-bright scene so dark with shade ? 
*T was ‘Thurenserah!’ uttered now 
In whispers deep, with cowering brow, 
And spoken now in anger loud 
With hand tight clasped and bearing 
proud. 
‘Ha! here he comes!” 
scout, 
‘ See how he throws his glance about’ 
‘The dog! here, midst us, in Quebec !’ 
Muttered ithe noble, sudden check 
Giving his steed, ‘ as proud his feet 
As though the forest leaves they beat ; 


exclaimed the 
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He seems to beard us with that tread, 
And how he lifts his haughty head ! 
‘The demon! see his glittering knife,’ 
Murmured a female, casting look 
On her pale child who by her shook. 
‘Christ save us from his murderous strife ! 
‘St. Francis, keep it far away 
“xclaimed a passing Recollet. 
‘Ho, comrade!’ a batteauman said, 
‘ How feels the scalp upon your head ? 
Creeps it, as on that stormy night 
We tugged upon St. Peter's lake, 
When the moon showed with fitful light 
That fearful savage in our wake ?’ 
‘Milet ! dost thou remember Roux, 
Scalped by this fiend in his canoe ? 
A coureur asked, his bended back 
Freeing an instant from his pack : 
‘ Ashes are where Moyne’s cabin stood, 
And his the torch that waked the fire, 
His hatchet drank Le Renault's blood, 
His stake saw Lamontayne expire, 
The time our village in the dell 
A prey to his wild fury fell !’ 
A rough Carignan settler said, 
In a low voice of rage and dread, 
To a fur-trader at his shed; 
‘ Allaire! I'd give a year to strike 
That haughty Indian with my pike!’ 
A youthful guardsman fiercely cried, 


_ To an old veteran by his side ; 


‘Hush Merle! the Calumet behold, ! 
Besides, there tread his followers bold!’ 


The interview between Thurenserah 
and Frontenac results no more harmo- 
niously than that which Scott describes 
between Lord Marmion and the Doug- 
las; and the Indian guest is obliged 
to be as alert as was the English one, 
in escaping from a wrathful host. 
Preliminaries of peace not being satis- 
factorily adjusted, the “ conference”? 
ends in a flare-up. And then 


“The Atotarho dashed 

The mantle down, with eye that flashed, 

And spurned it with disdain ; 
‘Then shall the hatchet still be red, 
And still the sky with clouds be spread ; 
See! Thurenserah’s scornful tread 

Is on the broken chain !’ 
‘ This to my face!’ cried Frontenac, 
Upstarting, ‘ Seize him !’—In his track 
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The savage turned—one bound he made, 

His hatchet gleamed, and low was laid 
A pikeman on the floor; 

Another bound, another blow, 

Beneath his feet another foe 
Was gasping in his gore; 

A third, and, with a war-whoop shrill, 

That pierced all ears with deafening 

thrill, 

He vanished through the door; 

Over his tribesmen fierce, who stood 

Stern, fighting, till they fell in blood, 
Nobles and pikemen pour. 

Across the court the chieftan flies, 

One struggle more—the sentry dies; 
Haste, haste, thy need is sore! 

Ope, ope the sally-port! thy flight 

The foemen press with stern delight, 
Thy warriors are before. 

Joy, joy! the sally-port is spread! 

And, with loud whoop and winged tread, 

He plunges ’midst his tribesmen red, 

And with quick words he points ahead— 
All vanish from the square.” 


But the quiet of sylvan life is our 
poet’s peculiar empire. Ile joys to 
dwell near “many a winding stream ”’ 
where 





“The climbing laurels spread 
Their pink-tinged chalices o’erhead ;” 


He threads the primeval forest, 
where, 


“On the brushwood-tangled banks, 
Rose the tall trees in columned ranks;” 


where the “stream slumbered in a 


mass of shade,” and where 


“Some great elm, undermined, 

Within the waves its boughs inclined ; 
etre, Ci-e) @ es lee 6 
Whilst in some sweeping aisle of green, 
The tasseled chestnut on their sight, 
Where a long sunbeam casts its sheen, 
Sends flashes quick of golden light.” 

He sees the snipe dart like an arrow, 
while 
“To his deep den of knotted roots 
The otter, a swift shadow, shoots ; 


He welcomes the hunters, “ bending 
beneath the forest game ;”’ 
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“The slender deer, soft, ebon-eyed, 

As if in sorrow he had died ; 

The long-eared rabbit dangling down, 
The partridge in its mottled brown, 

The shaggy bear in sable coat, 

Gaping with white-fanged crimson throat; 
The wild-cat with its eye’s green gleam, 
And wolf with jaws one foamy stream.” 


And he follows them to their bivou- 
ac, where 


‘“ Now the golden light has slid 

From the hemlock’s pyramid ; 

Now the maple’s dome is dark, 
Flashing late with lustrous spark ; 

And within the solemn woods 

Twilight, dusk and shimmering, broods. 


‘Soon the pile of sticks and leaves 
Fire from flint and steel receives; 
And the flesh, in juicy flakes, 
Odors rich and pungent makes ; 
Seated on the pleasant grass, 

Jest and song the hunters pass ; 
Then, the rites to hunger paid, 
Careless every limb is laid 

On the sweet and dewy glade.” 


This is simple: and picturesque, yet 
good, fresh Saxon, withal. And we 
give a couple more of our bard’s forest 
tints, to fill up the painting: 
“Morning is brightening with golden 

smiles 
The beautiful ‘Dake of the Thousand 
Isles.’ 
Scattered all over the green flood, lie 
Islands profuse as the stars in the sky; 
Flere, scarce yielding a few trees room, 
There, bearing upward a forest of gloom. 
Breaking the wave, now, in broad expan- 
ces, 
That flash out like steel in the morning’s 
glances, 
And now into vistas, whose either side 
Darkens with intermixed shadows the tide. 
* * * * * * 


*T was a sweet landscape. A village stood 
Amidst a clearing enclosed with wood, 
Log-built cabins, a palisade, 

Built with two gateways, around arrayed ; 
Thence, to the Cataraqui’s glass, 

Were wave-like meadows of velvet grass» 
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Grainfields growing, and pastures green, 
Fallows spotted, with stumps and biack, 
And forest-choppings—a choked-up scene, 
Showing the axe’s recent track. 
* * * * * * 


Oxen were plodding like snails along, 
To the open gates; and with ceaseless 


song 
The settler was lounging behind. The 
bleat 
Of flocks approaching their folds was 
sweet. 


Along the paths of the winding lanes 

Herd-bells were tinkling in fitful strains, 

Tho kine now stalking, now stopping to 
feed, 

While frequently neighed some scampering 
steed. 

Hunters from woodland avenues came, 

Followed by hounds, and burdened with 
game ; 

And from the far hill-lots echoed free 

The sounding axe and the crashing tree; 

A sylvan picture, this wild wood-land 

Sketches alone with its rough, fresh 
hand.” 

These extracts are samples of “ Fron- 
tenac,” a poem which, we repeat, is 
our American epic thus far ; a poem of 
forest and aboriginal life in our land, 
remarkable for its minute fidelity to 
truth, its tender kindred with nature, 
its vivid description, and its dramatic 
strength. The scenes of Mr. Street’s 
romantic tragedy shift variously, dis- 
closing new action and characters con- 
tinually. His language is terse, his 
fancy exuberant. Altogether, it must 
be conceded that “ Frontenac”’—as a 
poem—is a work truly American, and 
worthy to be the pioneer epic which it 
unquestionably is. 

We have quoted enough to identify 
the genius of Street with his native 
State—his native country. But we 
might fill pages with glowing extracts 
that stamp our author’s title to emi- 
nence as a poet of luxuriant fancy, 
fresh imagination, and descriptive 
powers of the highest order. We 


have no bard so varied in excellence 
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as a minstrel of forest scenes and im- 
pressions. He dwells in the arms of 

Nature as a loving child on its moth- 

er’s bosom ; he wanders with the dry- 

ads and naiads as with sisters. ‘ Fron- 

tenac” is an American epic. We pos: 

sess some idyls, pastorals, metrical 

tales, and numberless lyrics that may 

be prized as American ; but this poem 

of the “Long House” is our epic as yet. 

Dana’s “ Buccaneer’? might be the 

story of any other coast and any for- 

eign corsair. Longfellow’s “ Evange- 

line,’ with its Norse measure, is no 
more distinctly North American than 

is Chateaubriand’s “Atala.’? Either 
might have b2en written by a French- 
man about aborigines in Jamaica, or 
the Philippine Isles, as well as concern- 
ing Choctaws and Acadiens. Even 
the author of “ The Prairies,” though 
hailed as the Nestor American 
bards, might have written ‘ Thana- 
topsis” and most of his “poems of 
Nature” in any other country as well 
as in his own. Unless we go back to 
Barlow, for “ Hasty Pudding,’ we 
shall find few New England bards who 
have sung New England, or New Eng- 
lish themes, beyond a stave or more 
of lyrical effusion. 

On the other hand, of the few sui 
generis American poems of length or 
pretension, we discover three at least,. 
besides “Frontenac,” written by New 
York poets ; and two of these are dis- 
tinctively ind genous to soil and scen- 
ery. Drake, a New Yorker, gave us 
the “Culprit Fay”—peopling our Had- 
son’s highlands with Pucks and Ti- 
tanias; Sands, a New Yorker, sought 
inspiration from the aboriginal legends 
of New England, ignored by her own 
minstrels, and wrote “ Yamoyden ;” 
and Mathews, a third New Yorker, 
and a patriotic one, feared not to 
strike his country’s harp in “ Wakon- 
dah, the Master of Life.” 

We shall not hesitate, then, on the 
score of “ home service,” to match the 
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bards of New York State with those 
of aspiring New England. 

But, in respect to the subject of our 
present notice—ALFrrep B. Srreet— 
we fear not to enter with him the 
lists of other fields than woods and 
wildernesses. He is as classic, “ an’t 
please your worships,” as Pike the 
Bostonian (and Indian war-chiet), who 
sang “ Hymns to the Gods ;” as Hill- 
house, who harped upon the Jewish 
harp; or as Tuckerman, who is no- 
thing if not Italian. 
painted picture of Athenian life than 
this: 

“The seventh day of the month Tharge- 
lion! 

The sixth had seen all Athens purified 

With lustral rites, in honor to the birth 

Of vestal Artemis. The seventh had 
brought : 

Apollo’s birthday, with its games, and 
songs 

Linked to the lyre inf sounding strife to 
win 

The oils and garland. Then began the 
march, 

Horses and chariots; sires with laurel 
boughs 

Crowned with the season’s generous fruit- 
age; maids 

Bearing rich offerings for the altar: boys 

Pealing as one the Pan to the God ; 

Lyrists and flutists; red-robed rhapso- 
dists 

With wands of laurel, chanting Homer's 
hymns ; 

Youths grouped in Pyrrhic dances; last of 
I 

The gdlien chariot with the God erect. 


The pageant now had passed. The low- 
ering light 

Dappled the streets that twined upon the 
plain 

Round the Acropolis and step-hewn hill 

Of Ares, with the glittering Parthenon 

Towering o'er all, like Zeus upon his 
mount. 

Toward the broad Agora, the festal crowd 

Had long been pouring: it was pulsing 
now 

With restless, eager life. 


ing groups . 


Here saunter- 
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Gathered to study, with fixed brows, the 
laws 

Of Solon on the columns; there, to gaze 

Upon the statues gleaming all around. 

Others were streaming through the porti- 
co, 

Viewing the paintings in the Peecile, 

The sculptors in the Herm, and the 
bronze 

And gold within Zeus Eleutherius. 

Now rapturous exclamations broke be- 
fore 

The picture of immortal Marathon 

By Polygnotus, morning-star of Art ;— 

Before young Ares with his helm and 
spear, F 

From the live chisel of Aleamenes ;— 

And now, hushed words of awe before a 
shrine 

Reared to the worship of the Thunderer. 

While here and there a Scythian guard , 
with bow 

And wolf-skin cuirass, stalked amid the 
groups 

Or vanished in the tents upon the square. 


Others went strolling through the mer- 
chants’ booths 

Heaped o’er with tempting figs and lus- 
cious grapes, 

And dark, ripe olives from the neighbor- 
ing fields! 

Dates from Phoenicia, Cappadocian bread, 

Eubcean apples, the Corinthian quince ; 

With amphore of nectar from the vines 

Of Mende, and the melted gold of Chios. 


As crept the sunset on, the Agora 
Swarmed with the people. 

‘Ha, well met, Evander!’ 
Exclaimed young Dion. ‘But an hour 


oO 
Thy chariot tracked the Ceramicus.’ 
‘True! 
I visited the Academy to breathe 
The gladdening breezes from the AXgean 
drawn 
Through the green alleys of the groves, 
and pass 
A golden hour with Plato! 
‘And I drove 
A parasang toward Mount Pentelicus. 
Returning, as a sudden sunbeam flashed 
Upon a hoplite’s helmet, couched beside 
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Achilles’ cenotaph, my eager steed 

Grew restless, and, a trumpet ringing 
sharp 

Midway thestreet of the Tripods, swerved, 
and dashed 

My wheel against a plinth. But, Hera: 
how 

Young Myrtis glows in beauty! as she 
tripped 

Near the Odeum from the pageant, light 

Beamed from her presence like our sweet 
Selene. 

A violet garland shone amid her locks, 

And her white mantle waved as waves 
the olive 

When fanned by Zephyrus—’ 

But we are content to leave Street 
with the people, who “ hear him glad- 
ly,” and with critics who are neither 
parrots nor owls. He isa bard worthy 
of our fresh country; and, though he 
needed not the recognition of a Brit- 
ish public (to whom Bentley gave his 
“ Frontenac” many years ago), we are 


Ir seems as if there were a purpose 
in the Aflantic’s article on this topic 
to blind the reader by boid assertion 
and sophistry. We are told, for in- 
stance, that “the war, it seems, was 
waged for the purpose of forcing the 
ballot into the rebels’ hands.’”’ To 
this it were enough to reply, that it is 
far more evident that the purpose of 
the war, on the part of those who 
chiefly inaugurated it, was to force the 
pallot out of the rebels’ hands, and 
force it into the hands of the negro, 
at all hazards. Objects of ambition, 
power, and wealth will fail to be se- 
cured without it. There is the under- 
lying ground of all this fuss about 
universal suffrage, to be attained even 
at the cost of the life’s blood of the 
Republic. Better the Union die than 
our interests be sacrificed, our control 
lost ! 
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sure that he is as “classic” in the land 
of Tennyson as any of our cis-Atlantic 
imitators of the laureate will ever be. 

For the rest, “the trade” know— 
and this is the last tribunal—that our 
poet’s prose and poetry get more dog- 
eared by book-buyers than they be- 
come dusty with booksellers. If we 
had space to quote, as we should like, 
from “Summer in the Saranacs,” 
which people of taste are lingering 
over now, or if we could wait for a 
volume of “Autumn in the Saranacs,”’ 
which they tell us is forthcoming, our 
readers should have “ confirmation 
strong” that ALrrep B. Street writes 
poetry “ without measure” as well as 
he does in “rhythmic syllables of 
flowing verse.” 

But we have done, lovingly, with 
our American poet, and we leave him, 
as aforesaid, with his friends, the 


people. 





But the folly and sophistry of the 
quotation lie in the charge of “forcing 
the ballot into the rebels’ hands.” Now, 
it is apparent even toa child that there 
is no forcing whatever in the policy of 
the Administration, but the simple 
letting of things alone as the Consti- 
tution fixed them. The ballot belongs 
to the citizen of the South, by right, 
as much as to him of the North. The 
fact is, the forcing is all on the other 
side of this question. It seems as if 
the purpose were to force the white 
man under the yoke of subjection, and 
to force the negro into place and 
power, sword in hand. 

Again, “ we have acquired the terri- 
tory for which we fought.” Observe 
here the motive of war peering out— 
“territory:” for that “we fought.’”? And 
the sophism here lies in the word “ac- 
quired.” We have not acquired any 
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territory. It has been ours all the 
while. We have but reinstated the 
people in their Constitutional status, 
restored the States territorially to 
their proper relations to the Foederal 
Government. 

Sarcastically the Atlantic also repre- 
sents its political opponents as holding 
that “the real power is in the States, 
the Foederal Government a one-horse 
concern.” So we do hold. The real 
power is there for all purposes not 
granted to thie Foedéral Government. 
That is so clear that the wayfaring 
man, though a fodl, may not err there- 
in. 

“State Rights, as perversely misun- 
derstood.” We should like to know 
how New England understands them 5 
how she has always understood them ; 
how she has acted on them. The 
“perverse misunderstanding,” it seems 
tous, lies practically now in the minds 
of the novi homines of New England, 
where formerly the doctrine of State 
Rights was held even to threatened 
resistance to the Foederal Govern- 
ment. 

We quote again: “ A State, in the 
meaning of the Foederal Constitution, 
is a political community, forbidden to 
exercise sovereign powers.’ Where, 
in the Constitution, in their own 
Worcester or Webster, is this defini- 
tion to be found? A State is a 
thing “ forbidden to exercise sovereign 
powers!” Who forbade it? Where 
in the world is it forbidden? Why, 
the falsity is here so glaring that we 
almost wonder that the pen did not 
rebel in the writer’s hand against re- 
cording it. The child at school would 
correct this, and tell the Aélantic that 
the States reserved rights, and, of 
course, in the exercise of sovereignty, 
for they could reserve only what was 
theirs of right, and gave the exercise 
of certain powers only to the Foederal 
Government, thus rather forbidding 
than being forbidden. 


It is further contended by the Aflan- 
tic that the “rebel communities” are 
not States. If not constitutionally 
States now, they either never were, or 
the Executive and Congress were false 
to the country and to the world in de- 
claring the object of the war to be, 
not slavery in any sense, but the main- 
tenance of foederal unity. 

In reply to the reasoning of those 
who say that “the rebel States could 
not do what they did,’’ the Atlantic 
proceeds: “ By the Constitution, a 
State cannot (i. e., has no right to) se- 
cede,’’ Grant the position, and what 
follows? Why, if, by your own show- 
ing, they could not (i. ¢., had no right 
to) do what they did, then, of course, 
it is null and void, and neither changes 
their status by any right nor by any 
wrong, nor does it put the United 
States Government into any new rela- 
tion to them, nor confer on it any new 
powers over them. 

The Southern territory is spoken of 
as “bought at a terrible pri-e,”’ the 
same falsity as in the use of the term 
“acquired.” Then “loyal blacks’’ are 
represented as being made “ the sub- 
jects of whites” by the policy of the 
President. But, if depriving them of 
suffrage (although that is not what we 
propose, but only non-interference by 
the United Sfates Government) be 
making them subjects, then, assuredly, 
the Northern States have made them 
subjects. 

The assertions that the colored peo- 
ple “are the only portion of the popu- 
lation on whose allegiance we can 
rely,” and that “the Constitutions of 
the Slave States have no application 


‘to the new condition of affairs,’ are 


equally fallacious. The question is not 
as to the adaptation, but, if changes 
are necessary, who is to make them ? 


and surely@ot the Fooderal Govern- 


ment. And, in respect to allegiance, 
it may be said that the perfectly sub- 
dued ox is the most patient and true 
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to his work; the child, bowing to 
authority, respects that authority and 
conforms to it, especially when it sees 
right and kindness in the authority. 

Again: “ A little selfish cunning is 
enough to bring them (the negroes) 
into harmony with the purposes of 
the largest-minded philanthropy and 
statesmanship of the North.” Well 
done! That is, the largest-minded 
philanthropy and statesmanship cen- 
tering and seated in the “ Hub of the 
Universe,’’? whence it is to run out 
electrically along the spokes, penetrate 
the tire, and thus be diffused through 
the periphery of the Universe ! 

“The only demagogue who could 
control the negro would be an abolition 
demagogue!’ Well done, again! It 
requires a demagogue, and they are not 
searce around the “ Hub,” and he, too, 
an “abolition demagogue.” No other 
is equal to the task. Well, we should 
think, losing the control of his master, 
the negro would need the guidance 
and control of an abolition demagogue. 
Who so well fitted, from his genuine 
love of the poor negro, to train and 
control him so as to vote just right, 
for our own pockets’ interests ! 


The “ voting right ” is the burden of 
the song, in this paragraph, p. 243. 
Poor Irish boys will be sure to succumb 
to tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum. But 
nigger boys can’t vote aright with 
abvlition demagogues out of sight. 

A few more brief quotations in con- 
clusion. ‘“ Negro suffrage is the logical 
sequence of negro emancipation.” We 
do not see it: andif it were, who is to 
regulate it? Ifa logical sequence, then 
it follows of necessity on freedom, and 
wherever suffrage is forbidden, there 
freedom is extinct. Then is it so, in 
Rhode Island, and elsewhere. And if 
emancipation entitle the negro to vote, 
then he can demand it ;*but of whom, 
and how? By the sword? 

“Tt is necessary for the safety and 
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honor of the nation.” The high at- 
tributes of this great nation, then, are 
in the keeping of the negro, and de- 
pend too, on his voting, and his “voting 
right ;”’ for our interests. 

“They (the negro) most thoroughly 
represent the interests of the United 
States.” Sorry for it,if it be so, which 
we very much doubt. We should 
doubt it yet more, if they are to be 
controlled “only by an abolition dem- 
agogne ;”’ and to get that control is the 
evident intere#t of those whom the 
Atlantic represents politically. 

Wo! tothe “interests of the United 
States. 

The following views of the late 
President Lincoln may be well ap- 
pended here, especially for the benefit 
of the abettors of his entire adminis- 
tration. Although uttered before the 
war, they were his well-matured opin- 
icns, believed to have been unchanged 
while. he lived: 


“T will say, then, that I am not, nor 
never ‘have been, in favor of bringing 
about, in any way, the social and po- 
litical equality of the white and black 
races; that I am not, nor ever have 
been, in favor of making voters or ju- 
rors of negroes, nor of qualifying them 
to hold office or intermarrying with 
the white people; and I will say, in 
addition to this, that there is a phys- 
ical difference between the white and 
black races, which, I believe, will for- 
ever forbid the two races living to- 
gether on terms of social and political 
equality. And, inasmuch as they can- 
not so live while they so remain to- 
gether, there must be the position of 
superior and inferior, and 1, as much 
as any other man, am in favor of hav- 
ing the superior position assigned to 
the white race.” 

“TI say very frankly that Iam not in 
favor of negro citizenship. : ° 

“My opinion is that the different 
States have the power tomake a negro 
a citizen under the Constitution of the 
United States, if they choose. The 
Dred Scott decision decides that they 
have not that power. I/ the State of 
Illinois had that power, 1 should be op- 
posed to the exercise of it.” 
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CHAPTER TWO. 


“Tuts firm and lovely woman,” said 
Clara, lifting her sorrowful eyes to the 
portrait— was named Idda, and she 
was the daughter of Baron Kirchberg, 
a feudal chieftain, who once ruled this 
valley. She lived several hundred 
years ago, in those unhappy days when 
the nobles of the land were constantly 
engaged in deadly quarrels with each 
other. Idda was the loveliest maiden 
of her time. Her peerless beauty, but 
still more the propriety and decorum 
of her manners, and her spotless purity 
of heart, rendered her worthy the 
affection of any knight, even the most 
renowned. See, Julia! this ancient 
painting still preserves the irresistible 
charm of her expression !” 

“She must have been exceedingly 
beautiful!’ replied Julia. “I am im- 
patient to hear her story.” 

“ Within her father's castle,” pur- 
sued the nun—* Idda employed herself 
in quiet and retirement, with her spin- 
dle, her embroidery, and the care of 
household affairs. Her pleasures were 
the benefactions she bestowed among 
the poor, and her amusement was the 
harp, which she played skillfully She 
never went, like the daughters of 
other knights, to Zurich or Berne, to 
be present at jousts and tournaments, 
nor did she appear at the carnivals 
and banquets given by her father in 
his own castle. Avoiding the crowd 
and tumult of such scenes, she always 
preferred to remain in her chamber, 
attended by her maids. To the poor 
alone, and the unfortunate, was she 
personally known; the neighboring 
nobles had only heard the fame of her 
beauty, her beneficence, her modesty, 
and her discretion. 


“ The young Count Henry of Token- 
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burg, a friend and feudal ally of Baron 
Kirchberg, was a frequent guest at the 
castle, but had never met the beautiful 
Idda, of whom all the” attendants of 
his father’s court spoke with admira- 
tion. Curiosity prompted him to ob- 
tain a sight of this lovely but reserved 
maiden; and as she was never visible 
when company thronged her father’s 
halls, he resorted to an innocent stra- 
tegem in order to look upon her. He 
assumed the habit of a pilgrim, put on 
a long, false beard, and stained his 
youthful countenance, to give it a pal- 
lid hue. Then, carrying his harp, on 
which he could play exquisitely, he 
went to the castle of his friend, the 
Baron of Kirchberg. Here, seating 
himself on the pilgrim’s seat, in the 
courtyard, he sang to his harp. 

“He was soon surrounded by the 
castle attendants, who listened admir- 
ingly to his melodious voice and match- 
less execution on the instrument; 
but he saw not yet the beautiful 
object of his quest—the lady Idda. 
He then proceeded to relate to his 
wondering auditors an invented story 
of dangers passed and sufferings en- 
dured in pilgrimages. All listened to 
the tale of woe with moistened eyes. 
All offered charitable relief to the un- 
fortunate wanderer. 

* Then came Idda, likewise ; not at- 
tracted by the pilgrim’s melodious 
song, but in pity of his assumed mis- 
fortunes, concerning which she ques- 
tioned him, in a commiserating and 
soothing voice. The gallant Count, at 
the apparition of so much beauty, be- 
came confused and silent. He accepted 
from the hands of Idda a noble gift, 
and received at the same time, in Lis 
heart, one of the most ardent arrows 
of love. 

“A few days after this interview 
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Count Henry returned to Kirchberg 
in his real character. Ata confiden- 
tial interview with the Baron, he 
avowed his newly-awakened passion, 
confessed the artifice through which 
he had obtained a sight of her, and 
declared his eager wish that he might 
be deemed worthy to obtain her hand. 
The old knight conducted this manly 
and accomplished young guest to the 
apartments of his daughter. “TI bring 
you,” said he, “my daughter, the aged 
pilgrim, over the story of whose mis- 
fortunes you shed so many tears. He 
may now try the experiment whether, 
in his real person, he can make a 
similar impressionon you. This is my 
friend, Count Henry of Tokenburg!’’ 

The Count remained silent before 
the maiden, still more confused then 
when he first beheld her. With looks 
expressive of the tenderest love and 
respect, he at length entreated pardon 
for the deception he had practised, and 
prayed that he might be permitted 
sometimes to benearher. Idda grant- 
ed his request ; it was her father’s wish ; 
and it was not long before they saw 
each other daily. Idda became the 
young man’s friend, and friendship at 
her age soon ripens into confidence and 
love. When the Count of Tokenburg 
ere many months sued for her hand, 
Idda’s fond heart was ready to go with 
it. She replied, qs became a modest 
maiden, according to the manners of 
her time; but a delicate blush, a ten- 
der tremor, anda gentle sigh, confessed 
enough to satisfy a lover’s hopes. 

But it was a whole year before 
Count Henry’s probation as a wooer 
was permitted to end, and he enjoyed 
the felicity of having a sweet consent 
given by Idda to his plea, and their 
betrothal ratified by her father. Soon 
afterwards he took his affianced bride 
home to his own sire’s court upon a 
visit. There, for the first time, she 
made her appearance among knights 
and ladies; and it is easily conceived 


how eagerly the more youthful gal- 
lants pressed around her. She per- 
ceived without attending to their assi- 
duities; for her whole heart was 
Henry's. The fervid glances of ordi- 
nary courtiers never excited the least 
emotion of vanity in her modest bosom. 
And yet Count Tokenburg grew jeal- 
ous !”” 

“ Jealous, Clara !” interrupted Julia. 
* How could that be possible ?” 

“The manners of those times, dear 
Julia, were free and boisterous. Count 
Henry had known many ladies who 
were neither modest nor faithful, and 
he had not yet Jearned the worth and 
purity of her he loved. In fine, he 
became tormented by jealousy. Every 
friendly glance, which Idda might cast 
on a knight, every word she addressed 
to one of his own associates—even 
though she could not avoid uttering it 
—drew on her the distrustful atten- 
tion of her affianced lord. Heat length 
avowed suspicion in such strong, and 
almost harsh, terms, that Idda at once 
returned to her father’s solitary cas- 
tle.” 

“Good and amiable woman!” cried 
Julia. ‘*‘ She wanted, doubtless, to re- 
move every cause of jealousy.” 

“Listen, now, Julia, to what follows ; 
it will reveal this noble lady’s charac- 
ter in all its loveliness. Her father, 
the Baron of Kirchberg, was at this 
time, engaged in a fierce contest with 
the Count of Kiburg, a neighboring 
lord. There had been a deadly feud 
between their two houses, which had 
descended from father to son, through 
several generations. Animosities also 
existed between the families of Kiburg 
and Tokenburg, the latter being, in 
strict alliance with that of Kirchberg. 
Various circumstances had contributed 
to influence those hereditary enmities, 
until the three hostile lords had sworn 
the destruction of one another. The 
contest for superiority was now to be 
decided by a pitched battle. The mar- 
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tial bands of either house were drawn 
up in battle array. The young Count 
Kiburg, an only son, was at the head 
of his father’s vassals. The father and 
lover of Idda confronted him with 
their followers. In the battle, which 
followed, the youthful chief became 
separated from his attendants, and, as 
he attempted to scale a steep rock, 
found himself attacked by both Kirch- 
berg and Tokenburg. Count Kiburg 
bravely defended himself, refusing to 
surrender, and, after a long conflict, 
fell beneath the repeated blows of his 
antagonists. 

“QO Julia! think what must have 
been the grief, the despair, the fury of 
the youth’s father, when he learned, 
soon after, that his only son, the heir 
of his name, the pride of Kiburg, had 
sunk beneath the weapons of his bit- 
terest foes. The aged warrior shed no 
tears, but, leaping up, ; amidst his 
knights, swore a great oath that he 
would never lay aside the sword till 
he had washed his hands in the blood 
of Kirchberg and all related to or in 
alliance with him. His rage seemed 
to drown hisgrief. The hope of speedy 
vengeance almost soothed the pain of 
his bereavement. He could devote no 
time to sorrow, while those who had 
robbed his son of life yet lived to en- 
joy the light of day. Determined re- 
solution to take vengeance occupied all 
his thoughts ; and so prompt were his 
measures that it appeared as if the 
youthful strength of his lost heir bad 
been suddenly superadded to his own 
maturity of judgment and experience. 

“ Baron Kirchberg and his expectant 
son-in-law, were soon apprised of the 
formidable preparations which their 
aged enemy was making to attack 
them ; but, in the pride of self-confi- 
dence, they only laughed at the 
danger. Idda alone—our gentle Idda 
—grew alarmed at the vindictive 
threats of the unhappy father of young 
Kiburg. She could not banish a pre- 
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sentiment of misfortune to those she 
loved. Tears started to her eyes, sighs 
agitated her breast; terrifying dreams 
and forebodings haunted her, in sleep- 
ing or waking. 

“When the day arrived on which her 
father and the Count were to take the 
field against the enraged enemy, Idda, 
dissolved in tears, could with difficulty 
suffer her Henry to tear himself from 
her ‘arms, After his departure, the 
Count still heard her lamentations ; 
sweet voices of love, and the lover’s 
noblest triumph. 

“The two warriors left the inconsol- 
able Idda within the strong walls of 
Kirchberg, while they advanced to 
meet the foe. They attacked the 
forces of Kiburg most vigorously, but 
met with a furious opposition. The 
aged chieftain, their adversary, showed 
himself everywhere like an avenging 
angel. His sword cut through the 
thickest ranks. ‘ Kirchberg!’ he ex- 
claimed—‘ Tokenburg! where are you, 
ye murderers of my son ?’ 

“At length, in the front of battle, 
the gray-haired sire encountered the 
Lord of Tokenburg. ‘ Now! he cried, 
‘either you or I must fall! and lifted 
his heavy sword, dripping with the 
gore of battle. 

“Tokenburg had never before known 
fear. Now he felt an unaccountable 
tremor thrilling his frame. In imagi- 
nation, he beheld the son’s bleeding 
shade hovering near and protecting 
the father. It was an untimely mo- 
ment for such superstitious clouds to 
obscure a good knight’s reason. The 
result was that Count Henry fought 
cautiously and feebly. Kiburg, on the 
other hand, nerved by his thirst for 
vengeance, dealt all his blows with 
youthful vigor. His sword struck ful 
upon the helm of Tokenburg, who 
staggered, stunned, though not wound- 
ed. ‘Vengeance!’ again shouted the 
old warrior. ‘This for my son!’ 
And his blade rang like a hammer 
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against the young man’s visored coun- 
tenance. Tokenburg sank powerless 
from his horse. 

“<Take him!’ exclaimed Kiburg to 
his followers, ‘ your lives shall answer 
if he escape! Carry him to Kiburg! 
....-Now, gracious heaven! give into 
my hands the other murderer!’ he 
said, and urged his steed into the 
battle-press, to seek the father of 
Idda. 

“After the fall of Tokenburg, his 
troops fled. Kirchberg, wounded in 
the beginning of the battle, had been 
forced to retire from the field. His 
flying followers hastened to bear to 
him the intelligence that Count Henry 
was aprisoner. ‘ Rescue! rescue !”’ he 
cried, and, seizing his helmet, mounted 
for another advance; but it was al- 
ready too late. The pursuing foe 
drove all before them. Kirchberg, 
outnumbered, was obliged to return to 
his own rocky heights. The open 
country was no longer tenable for his 
scattered squadrons. 

“It was a melancholy return to the 
castle of Kirchberg. The Baron gave 
orders, before arriving, that no one 
should mention the capture of Count 
Henry. When he approached the 
gates, Idda came forth to meet him; 
but when she saw that he was alone, 
and that her beloved Henry was no 
where visible, she turned, and fainting, 
sank in her father’s arms. A false as- 
surance that the Count was well, dis- 
sipated, in some degree, her terrors ; 
but no rest came to hersleepless couch 
that night; and she awoke at morn- 
ing to new forebodings. Thus three 
days passed, her sire continually de- 
claring that her betrothed was neither 
killed nor wounded, when suddenly, 
while she was present in the audience 
hall, a messenger from Kiburg was an- 
nounced. 

“Tt was a herald, who wore the 
livery of Kirchberg*s feudal enemy. 

“*Baron!’ he exclaimed— Count 
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Kiburg directs me to inform you that 
seven days hence, he will hold a 
criminal court on Count Henry of 
Tokenburg. He has sworn to avenge 
the blood of my late lord, the young 
Count of Kiburg. On the grave of 
that murdered son Count Tokenburg 
will lose his life by the hand of the 
headsman !’ 

“ Baron Kirchberg responded not a 
word, but clasped his daughter, who, 
with a piercing, shriek, sank upon his 
bosom. 

“ Silence pervaded the hall, for some 
moments, till the messenger demand- 
ed: 

“*¢ What answer shall I carry back 
to Count Kiburg ?’ 

“Then the Baron’s haughty spirit 
yielded to hisemotions. Tears moist- 
ened his eyes as he looked upon Idda’s 
pallid face. ‘Go back! he said to 
the herald—‘ Describe to Count Ki- 
burg the scene you have witnessed, 
and entreat him, in my name, to have 
pity on an unhappy father ! 

“The messenger departed, his own 
eyes filled with compassionate tears.” 

* OQ, Clara! what said the poor Idda ? 
What did she ?”’ 

“ What could she do but weep and 
lament, like all of us poor women ? 
She seemed constantly to behold be- 
fore her the dreadful grave, her be- 
loved Henry kneeling near it, and the 
executioner drawing his sword. Vain 
were all attempts to comfort her; she 
passed from one swoon to another; and 
as often as she became conscious she 
would only exclaim—‘Seven days 
hence ! seven days hence !’ 

“The wretched Baron, her father, 
shut himself up in a secret apartment 
—refusing access to every one. Ile 
regarded his Idda as devoted to death, 
like her betrothed. He resolved that 
he would not see her die—he prayed 
that he might not survive her. 

“Thus for two days were the hearts 
of father and daughter the prey of un- 
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utterable anguish. On the third, a 
good monk—chaplain of the castle— 
said to Idda: 

“* OF what avail is lamentation, my 
daughter? Let us act! We cannot 
deliver him! let us pray for him ? 

“ The words—let us act—sank into the 
mind of Idda. She looked wildly on 
the monk, and murmured—‘ Yes, we 
must act!’ She retired to her cham- 
ber, sat down in deep thought, then 
hastily arose, to walk backward and 
forward, in violent agitation. “ Let 
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us act! yes, let us act!’ she exclaimed 
repeatedly. 

“The following morning the maiden 
passed in silent thought, speaking to 
noone. Her eyes at times rolled wild- 
ly ; sometimes she laughed unnatural- 
ly ; sometimes she wrung her hands. 

“As the day wore on she seemed to 
grow more troubled. At the noon- 
hour she descended to the castle-gar- 
dens, covered with a thick veil. After 
that hour, she was seen no more. She 
had disappeared from Kirchberg.”’ 
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A GLANCE AT GUNBOAT LIFE. 


Lire in the Nary is popularly in- 
vested with romance, especially in the 
minds of young people, While my 
two years service disclosed little that 
can be called either romantic or poetic, 
I shall try and tell something about it, 
which may interest those of my read- 
ers, at least, who know nothing of the 
routine of a man-of-war. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion, so 
pressing was the need for vessels, that 
the Navy Department bought many 
from the merchant service and fitted 
them out as gunboats. In rivers and 
smooth waters you would often see 
ferry boats, carrying from eight tu a 
dozen heavy guns, which did excellent 
service in shelling out rebels. The 
guns could easily be brought to bear 
in almost any direction, and the boats 
themselves could run either forward or 
backward without turning. The ship 
to which I was attached had this latter 
advantage, although she was not a 
ferryboat, but a navy built “ double- 
ender,” so called because both ends 
were made alike, and each fitted with 
arudder. As she was the first of her 
class, and constructed to some extent 
as an experiment, she had, as you 
would expect, a few imperfections. 


She was slow, ran faster backward, 
and would not steer very well either 
way. The sailors used to say, ‘ She’d 
beat all creation for running sideways,” 
or, as it was termed, “ taking a sheer.” 

Officers have tolerably comfortable 
quarters aft, (except in the early 
Monitors, where, in defiance of all 
nautical etiquette, they were in the 
extreme bow). The sailors, (or 
“men,” ) live forward and sleep in ham- 
mocks, which are made of clean, white 


. sail-cloth, are all numbered, and in the 


daytime carefully stowed away in the 
“nettings.’’ The menare divided into 
messes, of perhaps fourteen or fifteen 
each, and eat off of a mess cloth, which 
in fair weather is spread on the upper 
deck. They think a good deal of their 
coffee, and the article furnished is good 
and pure, being roasted and ground on 
purpose for the Navy at Brooklyn, 
where are prepared also their mustard 
and pepper. Ship’s biscuit is a trial 
to the teeth, but is thought to be very 
healthy. The men prefer “ soft tack,” 
as they call the loaves of bread that 
the Army Commissary bakes, and they 
seldom come off from shore without 
anarmful. The navy ration is abun- 
dant and excellent in quality. 
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Whiskey used to be served out re- 
gularly every day, and it was said that 
sailors never could get along without 
a“ tot,”—(as the little cup-full was 
styled); but the Secretary of the 
Navy, seeing that it had the effect of 
making many drunkards, put a stop to 
it, three yearsago. Everybody in the 
service, from Vice-Admiral Farragut, 
down to the contraband boy, now re- 
ceives, instead of a ration of grog, five 
cents daily addition to his pay. Sail- 
ors are fond of grumbling, but they 
grumbled and growled at this innova- 
tion, as never before. That Jack 
would never enlist again, and the 
Navy be ruined, was everywhere pre- 
dicted. But the reform was effected, 
and time has proved that the Secre- 
tary was right. 

The time is struck on the ship’s bell 
every half hour by the messenger, a 
boy whose duty is to transmit the 
orders of the officer of the deck and 
to report the time to him before strik- 
ing. Some of these youngsters are 
very little fellows, and if well disposed, 
they soon become general favorites. 
I remember two cunning little tars. 
Poor fellows; one accidentally shot the 
other, so that a limb had to be ampu- 
tated; but the sufferer bore the oper- 
ation like ahero. During action these 
boys acts as powder monkeys. A good 
many of them, I am sorry to say, 
smoke, chew and drink almost as im- 
moderately as an old salt himself, in 
spite of the captain’s vigilant watch 
to the contrary. 

Ilave you been only a day or two on 
board? You will be sure then to be 
waked inconveniently early in the 
morning by a dull, scraping, pounding 
noise overhead. It is the watch holy- 
stoning decks. The deck is strewn 
with sand, water poured on, and heavy 
stones dragged over it, to and fro 
which keeps the planks very white 
and clean. Accustomed to this, you 
will not be likely to arise till a late 
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hour, unless obliged to do so. You 
think you would like to go on deck to 
drink in the bracing air of the morn- 
ing, and look upon— 

“The sea, the sea, the open sea, 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free.” 

That is all very nice, but what 
would you say to ten months at a 
stretch, without a sniff of salt water? 
—to a long hot season in the midst of 
malarious swamps, where the first 
breath of morning palls upon the 
taste, and you are well-nigh stifled by 
the hour of mid-day ? 

Instead of the “ deep and dark blue 
ocean,’ we had to be content with 
muddy sounds, with crawling up nar- 
row and crooked rivers, and, every 
now and then, sticking fast on shoals 
and stumps. At one time, we were 
from two to three days hard and fast 
on a stump, with asmaller boat near 
us in like predicament, and it so hap- 
pened that all available room was 
crowded with refugees, and the few 
household articles they managed to 
bring off with them. Officers gave up 
their quarters to women and children, 
and what lively squalls the infants 
kicked up! In these unhealthy lo- 
calities, “in the bowels of the land,’ 
by night the frogs would chant dis- 
mally (to say nothing of mosquitoes 
and like torments), and the men shook 
with chills, growing weaker and weak- 
er, some to sicken and die of fever. 
Still, it was our duty to stay. But 
good news came at last; we were to 
go down to the ocean once more. As 
we came first into brackish water, 
and then into the old, familiar salt 
brine, my joy was like that of the 
Greeks whom Xenophon led out of a 
strange country till they caught a 
glimpse of the distant Euxine, and I 
could fairly have leaped into the waves 
for delight. 

You get breakfast (which, with us, 
for a long while, consisted of coffee, 
with ham and an occasional egg, by 
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way of luxury, though, in the season 
for shad, we partook of that dainty 
till we were heartily tired of it), and 
then follow quarters, where every one 
takes his proper place to fight the big 
guns. ‘These guns are mere play- 
things in the hands of the men, so 
proficient have they become in the 
drill. Not unfrequently are you 
roused from sleep, when the night is 
pitchy dark, by the spring of the rat- 
tle to quarters, and every officer and 
man must be promptly at his station. 

After quarters, there are many dy- 
ties to perform; but I shall not enu- 
merate them. There is, however, 
plenty of spare time upon your hands, 
which is only too apt to be spent un- 
profitably. Indolence is quickly be- 
gotten of the monotony that caarac- 
terizes this kind of life. You will 
probably find it difficult to read much 
beyond a newspaper, or, it may be, a 
magazine. A great portion of each 
day is spent in gathering in groups 
and talking upon whatever topic may 
be suggested ; and sometimes, on these 
occasions, a very poor joke will go a 
very great ways. A good story-teller 
will find himself in his element. 

You wonder a good deal. You won- 
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der what kind of weather it is going 
to be? What will be bad for dinner ? 
Whether a steamer will be in that 
day? Willshe bring a mail? Wheth- 
er your share will be a dozen letters, 
or only one? Wonder how Broadway 
looks? Whether the crowds there 
are quite as large and as gay as ever, 
in spite of the war? Wonder where 
the ship will be ordered next? 
Whether she will really go home for 
repairs? Whether it is true that one 
of the gig’s crew heard the captain 
say, that the senior officer of the sta- 
tion told him the fleet captain thought, 
that the admiral believed— And 
your speculations are cut short by— 
“Steamer coming up, sir!’ reported 
to the officer of the deck, and by him 
to the captain. While the boat is 
gone to board her, you may enjoy that 
indescribably delicious suspense which 
every soldier or sailor knows who, in 
camp or ship, “ waits for the mail.” 

But I must forbear. Of expeditions 
against the rebels,and of the midnight 
encounter with an iron-clad ram, and 
the death of our noble captain, him- 
self pulling the lockstring of one of 
our guns, perhaps I may tell you the 
story at another time. 





AUTUMN SONG. 


The sky is frowning, darling, 

And the sad, autumnal blast 
Scatters roughly from my forehead 
All the blossoms of the past— 

All its buds and tender flourets 
By the evening breezes twined, 
That around my throbbing temples 
In a garland thou did’st bind. 


Won’t the spring-time come, my darling ? 
Won't the spring-time smile again? 
And the chaplets thou entwinest 
Heart and soul alike enchain 
Tell me not they die forever— 
That the spring will come no more— 
Else my heart must wilt and perish, 
Ere the winter-time be o’er! 
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BURIAL RITES AND SEPULCHRES. 


“Man,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “is 
a noble animal ! splendid in ashes and 
pompous in the grave; solemnizing 
nativities and deaths with equal lustre.” 
Thus spoke one who mocked while he 
wept, at man’s estate, and gracefully 
tempered the high scoffings of philoso- 
phy with the profound compassion of 
religion.’’ As the sun’s proudest mo- 
ment is his latest, and the forest puts 
on its brightest robe to die in, so does 
man summon ostentation to invest the 
hour of his weakness, and pride sur- 
vives when power has departed.” Such 
is the eloquent remark of the late 
Horace Binney Wallace, of the pass- 
age of Sir Thomas Browne quoted 
above. All history proves the truth 
of this. It has been the custom in all 
countries to erect splendid monuments 
to perpetuate the memory of the illus- 
trious dead. 

Of all the nations, the Egyptians 
built the grandest sepulchres. The 
mighty pyramids, the graceful obelisks, 
the tapering column and the subterra- 
neous cavern, were all so many monu- 
ments of death. The pyramids, which, 
after 3000 years, still remain to inspire 
the beholder with astonishment and 
awe, were used as resting-places for 
the kings of Egypt. Everybody knows 
that the ancient Egyptians embalmed 
the bodies of the dead. This wise and 
ingenious people: e.m t» have exhausted 
all their skill and science in a vain at- 
tempt to preserve the perishable body. 
The embalming process was performed 
in three different ways. The most 
splendid and costly was bestowed on 
persons of distinguished rank, and the 
expense often amounted to the large 
sum of $3,000. The bodies of the 
embalmed were filled with myrrh, 
cloves, cinnamon, and other rich spices. 
After a certain time, the bodies were 


wrapped in lawn fillets, which were 
glued together with a kind of thin 
gum and then crusted over with the 
most exquisite perfumes. As soon as 
an Egyptian died, he was brought to 
his trial, before the appointed judges, 
and if the deceased had led a bad, de- 
praved and useless life, his memory 
was condemned, and he was deprived 
of the rites of burial. The throne it- 
séif was no protection from this severe 
inquest after death, and several kings 
of Egypt, on account of their wicked 
lives, were deprived of sepulchre. 
When a favorable judgment was pro- 
nounced on a deceased person, the next 
thing was to proceed to the ceremonies 
of interment. A panegyric was pro- 
nounced, in which his virtues were 
spoken of, and he was applauded for 
having an excellent education, and for 
the practice of justice, honor, modesty, 
moderation, and gentleness towards 
his fellow mer. Then all the people 
shouted, and bestowed the highest 
eulogies on the deceased, and he was 
regarded as one who would be received 
forever into the society of the blessed 
in Pluto’s kingdom. 

The Greeks, the most polished and 
cultivated of all the ancient nations, 
very often burnt their dead, and pre- 
served the ashes in urns, of more or 
less expense, according to the rank 
and wealth of the dead. As early as 
the time of Homer, it was believed that 
an honorable interment was the hap- 
piest lot of the departed, and to pro- 
vide it the most sacred duty of the 
survivor. Hence, except in cases of 
peculiar animosity, it was arule among 
the Greeks not to deprive even a fallen 
foe of the rites of sepulture. The 
best account of the funeral ceremonies 
of the Greeks is that given by Lucian. 
As soon as a person died, a small coin, 








called an obolus, was inserted in his 
mouth, as a bonus for the ferryman of 
Hades. The corpse was next washed, 
anointed with the most precious per- 
fumes, crowned with flowers, and 
dressed in a splendid garment of pure 
white. The body was then placed on 
a bed, with the face of the corpse 
turned towards the door. The rela- 
tives and friends were present in the 
house and around the bed; the fe- 
males lamented and wept. In the 
earlier times, the scenes of woe were 
offensively exaggerated ; but the wise 
Solon curtailed the ceremony and for- 
bade the excessive lamentations of the 
women. 

The laying out of the corpse took 
place on the second day after death. 
The burial was performed on the third 
day—an early burial being considered 
as pleasing to the deceased. We read 
in Plutarch, however, that the burial 
of Timoleon was put off several days 
to allow some of his friends, who lived 
at a distance, to be present. The 
corpse was carried to the place of in- 
terment by the male relations of the 
deceased, preceded or followed by 
hired musicians—generally flute-play- 
ers. The rest of the procession con- 
sisted of the relatives and others who 
chose to join it—the men in front of 
the women. It is not certain whether 
the body was burnt at the place of 
sepulture or at a particular spot ap- 
propriated to the purpose. The re- 
mains were collected and placed ina 
cinerary made of clay or bronze. The 
burial was followed by a funeral feast, 
which was naturally held in the house 
of the nearest relation. On these oc- 
casions, the deceased person was re- 
garded as the host. 

The outward signs of mourning 
among the Greeks consisted in a stud- 
ied avoidance of everything expressing 
joy and mirth. The usual dress was 
laid aside, and black garments put on, 
and even the hair was cut off. These 
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customs prevailed at a very early pe- 
riod. On the death of a very popular 
personage, as a general, it sometimes 
happened that the whole army cut off 
their hair and the manes of their 
horses. Alexander the Great, upon the 
death of his beloved friend, Hephzes- 
tion, caused the battlements of several 
towns to be razed. 

One of the most celebrated monu- 
ments ever erected to the memory of 
the dead was the magnificent struc 
ture which Artemesia, Queen of Carea, 
caused to be built in the city of Hali- 
carnassus to the memory of Mausolus, 
her husband. This was called the 
mausoleum, and, for its wonderful size 
and beauty, was esteemed one of the 
seven wonders of the ancient world, 
and gave the name of mausoleum to 
all future great and splendid struc- 
tures of the kind. This model wife 
was not satisfied with this marble 
monument ; but she caused elegant 
panegyrics to be written in honor of 
her husband, and offered a valuable 
prize for the best performance. Sev- 
eral of the most distinguished poets of 
the time were competitors. The il- 
lustrious widow prepared a different 
tomb for her husband than that men- 
tioned above. His body being con- 
sumed on the funeral pile, she gath- 
ered the ashes, and mingled some of 
the powder every day in her drink, 
till she had drunk it all, desiring by 
this means to make her own body the 
sepulchre of her husband. 

The cruel practice of immolating 
human beings at the funerals of kings 
prevailed among several of the rndeand 
unpolished nations of antiquity. At 
the funeral of the Scythian kings, the 
mourners disfigured themselves by 
cutting off a piece of their ears, gash- 
ing their arms and faces, and shaving 
their heads. The remains of the royal 
S:ythian were graced by the sacrifice 
of one of his wives, his cup-bearer, 
cook, groom, valet, and messenger, who 
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were all strangled and interred with 
him; and, a few months afterward, 
fifty native Scythian slaves and fifty 
fine horses were offered to his manes. 

Among the Romans, the bed of the 
dying was never abandoned to the 
cold attention of hirelings, but was 
surrounded by the affectionate rela- 
tives and friends, who lavished every 
tender care due to the melancholy oc- 
casion. When the last awful moment 
approached, the nearest relation pres- 
ent closed the eyes, while he bent over 
the body to catch the parting breath. 
The corpse was then bathed and richly 
perfumed, dressed in the most splendid 
robes belonging to the deceased, and 
laid on a couch strewed with flowers. 
The Roman funerals generally took 
place by torchlight. The corpse was 
carried with the feet foremost, on an 
open bier, covered with a superb cloth, 
and borne by the nearest relatives and 
most distinguished friends. The body 
was preceded by an image of the de- 
ceased, together with those of his an- 
cestors ; then came the musicians and 
mourning women, who were hired to 
sing his praises. The family of the de- 
ceased followed the bier in the deep- 
est mourning—the sons with their 
heads covered, the daughters unveiled 
and with their hair dishevelled, magis- 
trates without their badges, and pa- 
tricians without their ornaments. His 
freedmen, with the cap of liberty on 
their heads, closed the procession. 

The obsequies of persons of high 
rank were distingtished by a funeral 
oration in their honor, which was pro- 
nounced over the body by some near 
friend. Thus we read in history that, 
over the murdered Cesar, his most 
intimate friend, Mark Antony, deliv- 
ered so eloquent a tribute to the mem- 
ory of the mighty dead, that the lis- 
teners demanded, with one voice, the 
blood of his assassins. 

While the practice of sepulture pre- 
vailed, the body was either interred 
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without a coffin, or deposited in a sar- 
cophagus. On the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the sepulchre was strewed 
with flowers, and the mourners took a 
last farewell of the cherished dead. 
The attendants were then sprinkled 
with water by a priest, to purify them 
from the pollution which the ancients 
supposed to be communicated by any 
contact with a corpse. 

When the custom of burning the 
body was introduced, a funeral pyre, 
shaped like an altar, was raised, on 
which the bier was placed, with the 
corpse stretched out upon it, and the 
eyes opened. The funeral procession 
then moved slowly round to the sound 
of solemn music, while the mourning 
matrons who attended chanted a re- 
quiem to the deceased, and the near- 
est relation, advancing from the train 
with a lighted torch, and averting his 
face from the body, set fire to the aw- 
ful pile. Perfumes and spices were 
then thrown into the flames by the 
surrounding friends, and, when the 
fire was extinguished, the embers were 
quenched with wine. The ashes were 
then collected and enclosed in an urn 
of elaborate workmanship, which was 
afterward deposited in the mausoleum 
of the family. 

The period of mourning on the part 
of men was short, but widows were 
bound to mourn for their husbands 
for an entire year, during which time 
they laid aside every kind of orna- 
ment, and dressed, during the time of 
the republic, in black, but afterwards 
in white. 

With the advert of Christianity, a 
great change took place in the burial 
ceremonies. The body was no longer 
borne to the funeral pyre, followed by 
hired mourners, filling the air with 
shrill and dismal lamentations ; but it 
was consigned to the earth, whence it 
came, in the presence of weeping rela- 
tions and friends, whose sorrow was 
tempered by the sweet thought that 
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there was an immortality of bliss be- 
yond the grave, where they might all 
meet again, never more to be separat- 
ed. This great consolation was un- 
known to the pagans. The wisest of 
the ancients—Socrates and Plato— 
only possessed a confused and dim 
idea of the soul’s immortality. It is 
in the sight of the tomb, says a great 
writer, that Christianity displays all 
its sublimity. If most of the ancient 
religions consecrated the ashes of the 
dead, none ever thought of preparing 
the soul for that unknown country 
“from whose bourne no traveller re- 
turns.” To the pagans, all beyond the 
grave was dark and gloomy, ungilded 
by a single ray of hope. Chateau- 
briand, in his “ Genius of Christiani- 
ty,” has given us a most beautiful pic- 
ture of the death-bed of the Chris- 
tian. “ Come,” says he, “ and witness 
the most interesting spectacle that 
earth can afford. Come and see the 
faithful Christian expire. He has 
ceased to be acreature of this world ; 
for him the calculations of time have 
closed, and he has already begun to 
date from the great era of eternity. 
The minister of God, seated at his pil- 
low, offers consolation to the dying 
man, and cheers him with the bright 
prospect of immortality; and that 
sublime scene which all antiquity ex- 
hibited but once, in the last moments 
of its most eminent philosopher, Soc- 
rates, is daily renewed on the humble 
pallet of the meanest Christian that 
expires,” 

Among the ancients, the remains of 
the poor and the slave were abandoned 
almost without ceremony—all the 
splendid and august rites of sepulchre 
were reserved for the rich, the great, 
and the powerful. Among us, the 
minister of religion is bound to bestow 
the same attendance on the corpse of 
the peasant as on that of the prince. 
No sooner has the most humble Christ- 
ian expired than he suddenly becomes 
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an august and sacred being. Scarccly 
has the beggar, covered with rags, 
left this life of misery, than Religion 
obliges us to bow down before his re- 
mains—for all Christians are equal 
in death—and the proudest monarch 
cannot extort from religion any other 
prayer than she voluntarily offers for 
the lowest of her children, 

The royal sepulchre of St. Denis, 
near Paris, was used as the burial place 
of the sovereigns of France for more 
than ten centuries. During the French 
Revolution, this splendid temple of 
the dead was despoiled of its royal 
sleepers, and the leaden coffins in 
which their august ashes reposed, 
melted into bullets. One of the most 
celebrated cemeteries in the world, is 
that of Pere la Chaise, in the vicinity 
of Paris. It is of much less extent 
than many of the rural cemeteries of 
America, but it is enriched with more 
superb and costly monuments. Mar- 
shal Ney, Balzac, Eugene Sue, Benja- 
min Constant, Beaumarchais, Talma, 
and many other distinguished men of 
France, are buried at Pere la Chaise. 

In the middle ages, stone coffins were 
used for the noble and rich, who were 
generally buried in churches. It is 
interesting to examine the sepulchral 
monuments still to be met with in Eng- 
land—the substantial and splendid re- 
cords of the period of the Roman oc- 
cupation of the country—the richly 
cut stones of Saxon days, the monu- 
mental brass, the sculptured and paint- 
ed vestiges of the middle ages. 

In England, the traveller is often 
struck by.the simple and touching in- 
scriptions, which serve to mark the 
spot where some loved one has found 
his rest. In some parts of the South 
of England, wooden rails, more or less 
ornamented, and inscribed with the 
name, birth, and death—contain “the 
short and simple annals of the poor.” 

We have all read, or should have read, 
Washington Irving’s beautiful descrip- 
















tion of a country church yard in Eng- 
yi land. Listen to his sweet and touch- 
, ing language in speaking of the grave‘ 
“There is a voice from the tomb 

sweeter thansong. There is a remem- 

brance of the dead to which we turn 
: even from the charms of the living. 
. Oh! the grave! the grave!—It buries 

every error—covers every defect—ex- 
: tinguishes every resentment. From 
F its peaceful bosom spring none but fond 
: regrets and tender recollections. Who 
can look down upon the grave even of 
an enemy and not feel a compunctious 
throb that he should ever have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that 
lies mouldering before him.” 

The English nobles are generally 
buried in their family vaults, and even 
when they die in distant lands, are 
brought back. The -body of Lord 
Byron, who died in Greece, while as- 
sisting that country in her struggle 
for independence, was convezed to 
England, and buried at Newstead 
Abbey. 

The most beautiful cemeteries in 
America are Greenwood of New York, 
Laurel Hill of Philadelphia, and Mount 
Auburn of Boston. Of these, Green- 
wood is the largest and possesses the 
greatest natural advantages. The 
grounds are handsomely laid out, and 
consist of a varied surface of hills, 
valleys, and plains. The elevations 
afford some splendid views. Ocean Hill 
commands a wide range of the ocean, 
and a portion of Long Island. Battle 
Hill commands a view of the city of 
New York, Brooklyn, the Hudson 
river, New York bay, New Jersey, and 
Staten Island. Greenwood is trav- 
ersed by winding avenues and paths, 
which are bordered with beautiful and 
stately trees. Its avenues are ingen- 
iously arranged to wind around the 
hills and lakes, so as to surprise the 
eye of the visitor at every turn with 
new and charming phases in the land- 
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scape. Several of the monuments in 
Greenwood are quite original in design, 
and beautifully executed, and cannot 
fail to attract the attention and ad- 
miration of the visitor. The Grecian 
temple erected to the memory of Miss 
Canda, at a cust of $30,000, is the 
most sumptuous monument in the 
cemetery. Those to William A. Law- 
rence, the Indian princess, Dohumme, 
and to McDonald Clark, the “mad 
poet,” are elegant works of art. 

Mount Auburn Cemetery is situated 
about four miles from the city of 
Boston, in the vicinity of Cambridge. 
This cemetery covers an area of 110 
acres. This beautiful and spacious 
City of the Dead was commenced in 
1835, and soon became the theme of 
general admiration. Mount Auburn 
is considered by many persons the 
most beautiful of American cemeteries. 
It is embellished by delightful land- 
scapes, horticultural art and taste, and 
contains many costly and elegant 
monuments. A picturesque chapel 
adds considerably to the other attrac- 
tions. Its diversified walks, lanes, and 
lawns, make this cemetery one of the 
most charming resorts in the vicinity 
of Boston. 

The beautiful cemetery of Laurel 
Hill is situated on the east bank of 
the Schuylkill, three and a half miles 
north-west of the city of Philadelphia. 
It contains about 20 acres ; the grounds 
are prettily diversified by hill and dale, 
and ornamented with beautiful trees. 
The irregularity of the ground, to- 


gether with the foliage, shrubs, and 


fragrant flowers, which abound—the 
finely sculptured and appropriate 
monuments—make the whole scene 
highly impressive. On entering the 
gate, the first object that attracts the 
eye of the visitor is an excellent piece 
of statuary, representing Sir Walter 
Scott conversing with “Old Mortal- 
ity.” 
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State Taxation of United States Securities. 


STATE TAXATION OF UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 


Hon. Ward Hunt’s able letter, of 
July 17th, breaks ground against such 
taxation, so far as those securities may 
be reckoned as shares in the national 
banks of New York. If the position 
is good with reference to a portion, it 
is with reference to the whole, of the 
same securities held anywhere within 
the United States. So we take the 
letter as a sort of text for a few obser- 
vations upon the right to tax at all, 
under State or municipal authority, 
the bonds and notes of the general gov- 
ernment. Let it be borne in mind, to 
begin with, that, whenever we employ 
the term right, in the connection in 
which we have here employed it, we 
mean nothing other than the right 
which comes froma grant, expressed 
or directly implied, in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; for there 
is, in fact, no other right in a case 
of the kind now had in view. Neither 
is any other needed. The provisions 
of the Constitution are adequate, fully, 
to guide in all the dealings of individ- 
uals, of States and of the nation. We 
have been long established in the be- 
lief of this. Yet we are strict construc- 
tionists—perhaps not sufficiently com- 
mitted to the letter of the Book of 
Regulations to be recognized as belong- 
ing to the orthodox school. Neverthe- 
less, we cling to the claim that no 
privilege or prohibition is to be infer- 
red from the Constitution, except such 
as can be drawn legitimately from its 
language, which language is to be in- 
terpreted in accordance with rules 
fixed by general usage for the time 
that the interpretation is given. For 
example, in the clause bestowing 
power to make regulations respecting 
territory, the evident meaning, at the 
framing of the Constitution, was to 
regard the territory—not territories— 


simply as land, as public property, to 
be sold or otherwise disposed of, ac- 
cording to the idea of General Cass 
and others. But now, in consequence 


_of the development, so to speak, of 


language to correspond with the de- 
velopment of the country’s possessions, 
that word has come to signify some- 
thing more than it did then—it is that 
which, after being disposed of to individ- 
uals, is to be organized into territories 
having those individuals for inhabit- 
ants, which same are to have “ rules ” 
set for the governance of them, as a 
political community. Now, the words 
of the clause alluded to plainly, in our 
judgment, grant to Congress the pow- 
er to set those rules, with others 
“needful ’’ for further development of 
territories into States. 

For another reference to explain our 
method of construction—“ The citizens 
of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States.’’ Before the war, 
a colored freeman going from Massa- 
chusetts into Virginia, would not have 
been entitled to those privileges and 
immunities, because he could not have 
been acknowledged as a citizen, in the 
sense obviously intended in the clause. 
But 7, as a result of the war, or from 
some other cause, it shall by and by 
happen that black freemen are gener- 
ally recognized, in Virginia and all the 
other “ several States,’’ as in the same 
list with white freemen, then he will 
be thus entitled, and under that very 
clause not amended in so much asa 
letter. But, if not careful, we shall 
lay ourselves liable to the charge of 
not sticking to the text. 

Mr. Hunt gives as a main reason of 
his objection against taxing the shares 
in the banks covering the deposits in 
government stocks, “that the faith of 
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the Congress of the United States 
should be preserved, both in letter 
and in spirit, without evasion or 
equivocation, and that no act either of 
the United States or of the State Leg- 
islature should be construed as violat- 
ing such faith, unless its terms render 
it impossible to avoid such construc- 
tion.” 

It occurs to us, right here, that the 
loyalists, of the class of the gentleman, 
have not always been, in practice at 
least, so very great sticklers for the 
faith of the nation ; for we did not find 
them opposed to the breaking of it 
pending the passage of the Legal Ten- 
der act, which was a far greater viola- 
tion than any involved in the case 
under notice. It was so because it 
obliged creditors to cancel debts due 
them upon receipt of money of a good 
deal less than half the value of that 
originally paid out by them, the na- 
tion’s faith having been, really, pledg- 
ed in favor of the earlier, no less than 
in favor of the later, value. 

Besides, the act"infringed the Con- 
stitution, not only its spirit, through 
that which is of the nature of an “ex 
post facto law,” but even in its plain 
letter; for it nullified a prohibition 
stated in express terms—that is, so 
far as a law of Congress can nullify a 
constitutional provision. The prohib- 
ition is this :—“ No State shall make 
anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts.” The 
clear force of it is, to declare the pow- 
er of the State jomake the same coin 
a tender. This is not a whit more dis- 
putable than is the position, taken by 
every one, that that other prohibition 
against preventing the importation of 
servants, prior to 1808, was of the ef- 
fect of a complete grant to Congress ¢o 
prevent the importation after such 
date. 

Then, allowing that Congress can 
make something other than coin a ten- 
der, it follows that the same legisla- 
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tive body can forbid its being a tender; 
in which event, where is the prohibi- 


tion to the State ? Flown to the winds | 


—out of sight and sound—away from 
the conception of the common sense ! 
We hold (of course) that no other ten- 
der than that of gold and silver is 
permitted to the State for the all- 
sufficient reason that no other is known 
to the Constitution ; and we challenge 
denial of the claim ! 

Mr. Hunt quotes passages from acts 
of Congress providing both that all the 
United States Securities shall be exempt 
from taxation and that “all the shares” 
in the national hanks may be taxed. Now, 
portions of such shares consist of those 
same securities; this also by law of 
Congress. 
of such a condition of affairs than that 
there is a clash between the two pro- 
visions. Which is to have force? The 
very principle involved in the case of 
a sovereign clothed with authority to 
fix its own rights and to bestow priv- 
ileges upon its subjects, the subjects 
having no voice in the bestowal, but 
only as to the acceptance, settles the 
question in favor of the permission to 
the State to lay the tax. New York, 
for one, has accepted the privilege, 
and the only remedy of the United 
States government is, to repeal its own 
faulty law. 


All this is maintained on the ground 
that the act is to be recognized as in 
force, notwithstanding it defect. But 
the fruth is, it repeals (annuls) itself, 
to the extent of the defect—that is to 
say, so far as to render entirely void 
the clause requiring government stocks 
to compose shares of the bank stocks. 

Now, to the main issue, which is that 
of the right of the States to provide for the 
taxation of the securities of the United 
States—rather, to suit the statement 
to the real point in the issue, the right 
of the United States to exempt such secu- 
rities from State taxation, We give 
judgment against the right, not for the 


Nothing else can be made 
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reason that it is no where declared or 
indicated in the Constitution (which 
is a sufficient one), but because it is 
denied, in definite words, in that in- 
strument. The words are these :— 
“Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States; but all du- 
ties, imposts and excises shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States.”’ 

Taxes may be direct or indirect. 
The prohibition relating to direct ones 
is expressed in another clause. This 
clause has reference to all such as are 
indirect. Then, all indirect taxes, ex- 
cises, for one class (which, literally, 
are portions of property cut of from a 
body of property), shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

A part (not a very diminutive part 
—three thousand million dollars!) of 
the whole body of property owned in 
the United States consists of the bonds 
and notes of the government. These 
are for money borrowed by the govern- 
ment, for which it is paying millions 
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THE RED 


Sacuem, or Sakama, Moyamah, was 
one of the earliest friends of the Man- 
hattan colonists. When the isle now 
burdened with brick and marble ma- 
sonry—graded, paved, water-gauged 
and gasometred—was clothed only 
with garniture of green grasses and 
brown-boughed wildwood—when a 
hundred dancing rivulets flashed be- 
neath sun and moon, or stole away 
deviously under tangled thickets, from 
Murray’s Hill southward to a point 
called Kap-se, where Castle Garden 
stands; when the old “Swamp” was 
vocal with hooting of cat owls, and 
the cry of hawks, bitterns, cranes and 
herons—when upland meadows were 
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of dollars ininterest. And it is laying 
excises upon the business and capital 
of the States, for the purpose of rais- 
ing the means to pay that interest. 
The States themselves are obliged to 
place excises upon the same business 
and capital, in order to meet the de- 
mand upon them for interest. So that 
the State excises are, by fair ren- 
dering, the Government's own—laid, 
to all intents and for all purposes, in- 
directly by itself. Now, in just the 
proportion that capital is exempted 
from these excises, they are increased 
upon the capital not exempt. It fol- 
lows that there is not, and cannot in 
the nature of the case be, any uni- 
formity in such laying of excises, and 
that the letter, no less than the spirit, 
of the constitution is violated. 

We have thus briefly and rather 
drily, perhaps, traced the constitutional 
behest as to the right of exemption. 
We leave it for others—for the bur- 
dened people assembled in State con- 
ventions—to cry out, as they will, we 
trust, against its outrageous practical 
wrong. 





PRINCE. 


black with pigeons, heath-hens, plover 
and snipe—when beavers, otters, foxes, 
raccoons, martens, minks and squirrels, 
were plenty as Norway rats are now- 
adays—when bears swam Harlem river, 
and catamounts yelled where Italian 
singers now scream their fioritura— 
when ducks quacked, geese gabbled, 
and swans -sang their own obituaries, 
meanwhile floatipgg down a shadowy 
creek, now covered by Canal street 
pavement—when, finally,salmon glided 
in schools from Howell Gate, sturgeon 
leaped in Buttermilk Channel, and 
shad, perch, bull-heads and suckers, 
sun-fish and lampreys, cod, flounders, 
lobsters, mackerel], and—sharks,swarm | 
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ed among reefs that marked shoal 
water at the island verge—then, and 
there, with his dusky brethren dwell- 
ing, did aboriginal Moyamah stretch 
out his hand to greet the pale-faced 
men of Ilolland, as they landed from 
weather-beaten caravel—then and 
here, on his native isle, did a Prince of 
the Manhattes welcome strangers to 
his independent commonwealth, and 
proffer a calumet of peace at the gate 
of his royal palace. 

Old Hendrick Hudson—lonely ad- 
venturer, in his small bark of less than 
a hundred tons burden—with crew of 
mixed Dutch and English, numbering 
a score in all, was right glad to behold 
the heights of Neyesinck, crowned by 
a coronal of sunset fire, on the last day 
of summer in 1609. 

* A very good land to fall in with, 
and a pleasant land to see,” said the 
worthy mariner, as he dropped anchor 
within the Sandy Hook, at the mouth 
of our present Shrewsbury river. 
Thereupon, working up the Narrows, 
he moored at the Isle Nutten, now 
Governor’s Island, and thence pushed 
northward to explore that winding 
river which makes his name immortal. 

Moyamah and Hudson blew clouds 
of smoke together, and when they 
parted, the bluff English sailor wore a 
regal chain of wampum over his doub- 
let, whilst Manhattan’s king rejoiced 
in possession of a glittering knife, the 
gift of his guest from the Big Pond. 
Moyamah’s palace seemed lonesome 
after the stranger’s caravel spread its 
wings and flew from Neyesinck High- 
lands. The red chief smoked for a 
season in silence, and then went on 
with island affairs, sitting before his 
palace-gate at eventide, to hear wise 
words from old men, or witness the 
sports of youth. 

Moyamah’s palace was a Gothic 
structure, though not on the model of 
Westminster Abbey. Tops of young 
trees arched, with all their leaves, to 
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form a royal roof; pillars rooted in 
green sward, with architraves of pli- 
ant boughs, and frieze of tufted ver- 
dure, were wreathed from plinth to 
pediment with trailing vines of wild- 
wood grapes and fragrant honeysuck- 
les, Within was the chieftain’s ban- 
quet-room, couch, and armory—a hall 
of twenty feet in width, and in length 
some twenty times as much; a bar- 
onial dwelling, indeed, during wintry 
seasons ; for at such times a blazing 
fire crackled in the centre, and huge 
volumes of smoke rolled upward, seek- 
ing outlets through matted thatch of 
bark and evergreen pierced with con- 
venient orifices. Under Moyamah’s 
roof-tree gathered all his kindred, as 
in tent of an ancient patriarch. They 
reclined on mats woven from variegat- 
ed withes of grass, or on skins of bears 
and catamounts, spoils of autumnal 
chase. Young braves discoursed of 
home to tawny beauties, who plied 
fishbone needles, embroidering their 
own kirtles of softened deerskins with 
rows of costly wampum, or trimming 
mantles of rich fur with intricate 
designs in feather-work and _finely- 
wrought scollops of glistening stones 
and shells, to deck their lovers for war 
or chase. As thtir nimble fingers 
deftly moved, whilst they listened to 
love-tales, their faces were shaded by 
pendant plaits of braided hair, that 
hung from necks to small arched feet, 
nestling in graceful moccasins. In 
nooks of the great cabin were clus- 
tered groups of boys and girls, some 
shaping bows and arrows, or stringing 
Indian wampum-money, called sewant, 
or sinews of deer, or braided hair; 
others preparing fishing-tackle, with 
hooks of fishbones and tough thorns, 
and lines of twisted grass. The elders 
of Manhattan tribe sat near the upper 
end of this royal wigwam, with their 
prince Moyamah. Sometimes, they 
told tales of the olden time, with 
pointed morals for youthful listeners ; 
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anon they listened to songs sung by 
mellow-voiced maidens, rehearsing le- 
gends of forest and mountain; some- 
times they spoke of those pale stran- 
gers who had come in the flying boat, 
and wondered, in their simplicity, 
whether Manitou had sent them. 

Surrounding all these groups of un- 
taught savages were ornaments and 
decorations as rude as their own na- 
tures. Bows, spears, and quivers of 
arrows, Skins of wild animals slain in 
hunting, trophies of battle and green- 
wood sport ; teeth of sharks and whale 
fins, and branching antlers of deer, 
with barbaric wooden drums and 
conch-shell trumpets, were disposed in 
picturesque situations on pillars and 
walls of nicely-joined bark. Such 
were the people of Manhattan Island, 
and such their habitations, two centu- 
ries and a half ago, before the pioneer 
settler, Hendrick Corstiaensen, erected 
his tent ona spot of the block now 
called Battery Place, about two years 
after Hudson smoked pipe with Moya- 
mah, the chief. 

Moyamah’s royal wigwam was built 
on the terrace of a flowery bank, 
which sloped downward toa pond of 
fresh water, long thought to be bot- 
tomless. That pond opened its silver 
breast to the night and day in the 
basin where now frown those Egyptian 
masuolea which make classic the hovels 
of Centre street. When Hendrick 
Corstiaensen penetrated a thick wood 
that crowned the ridge overlooking 
the East river, and descended abrupt- 
ly from that ridge by a hill now mark- 
ed only with the decline of Frankfort 
street from Franklin square, the stal- 
wart settler came suddenly upon a 
beautiful sheet of water, fed by num- 
berless brooks trickling from surround- 
ing eminences, and having its outlet 
through a lovely creek that mingled 
with the Hudson. He beheld the pond 
covered with birchen canoes, which 


hundreds of Indian women and chil- 
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dren were paddling to and fro, gather- 
ing water lilies, and fishing for perch 
and trout. On the green banks were 
other groups of young and old, walking 
or reclining in front of long, narrow 
houses, that surrounded a large dwell- 
ing, which was the palace of Moyamah. 
The settler’s nostrils were saluted 
with the scents of a thousand wild 
plants, and his eyes were attracted by 
flowers and blossoms in endless variety 
of hues and shapes. “Surely,” said 
Hendrick Corstiaensen to himself; 
“this Manhattan Island is a Paradise 
of natural beauty and perfumes !” 

*Uh—um!’’ said Moyamah, the 
prince, who had conducted Corstiaen- 
sen from his poor cabin by the beach, 
a halfa mile below. The savage was 
watching the settler’s face, and saw, 
well-pleased, his surprise at the scene 
so suddenly presented to him. “ Ugh ! 
white man come live with Manhattes. 
Good! Plenty room. Moyamah’s wig 
wam big—plenty !”’ 

So much for aboriginal welcome. 
The prince of Manhattan kept his 
faith, smoking calumet with his second 
Hendrick as he had smoked with his 
first. Corstiaensen found the welcome 
of a brother whenever he visited the 
chief's wigwam. Corn was brought 
to him by young lads, and bread, com- 
pounded of hapness, katnip, tawho and 
tawkee, and other succulent roots, was 
flavored, for his especial taste, with 
juices of grapes and_huckleberries. 
The Indian maidens brought him flow- 
ers, and a harmless beverage, distilled 
from nuts, together with plantain 
leaves full of hot succotash, and cakes 
made of yockeg and suppaen sweetened 
with roasted apples. 

Twelve years passed away, and 
Manhattan Island beheld a hundred 
pale-faces where they had welcomed 
one. Moyamah continued to be the 
friend of all, till Peter Minuit came 
and departed, and Wouter Von Twil- 
ler hoisted the Orange flag. Then it 
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was that Moyamah discovered, one 
fine morning, that he was no longer 
prince of the Manhattes ; for his elders 
and warriors had feasted once too often 
with cunning Peter Minuit, and for 
the price of sixty guilders, inrum and 
trinkets, had sold their birthright in 
the soil of their island. Moyamah 
did not foresee that the twenty-two 
thousand acres of land thus signed 
away for twenty-four dollars would, at 
some future period, rise considerably 
in market value, as building lots, but 
he knew that his own royal wigwam, 
and the houses of braves and squaws 
in its shadow, were all dissolved in 
bowls of Jamaica spirits; and so he 
wrapped his deerskin mantle about 
him, turned his back to Wouter Von 
Twiller’s stockades, and led his tribe 
in single file to the banks of Harlem 
river, there to hang their bows on the 
willows, and to hear the axes of Dutch- 
men resounding through fallen woods 
behind them. 

But Moyamah remained a friend of 
the white men, till, one unhappy day, 
a rude boor, impatient at the chief's 
presence, cursed him for a heathen, 
and called him an “ Indian dog.” The 
chief had paddled down from his new 
village, located among Pachamies and 
Wickqueskeeks, above the river of 
Harlem, and had visited Wouter Von 
Twiller, as he had visited Hendrick 
Hudson a score of years before. He 
had a young son by the hand, and was 
embarking in his birchen canoe; but 
when he heard the. boor cry “ Indian 
dog,” he turned and struck the pale- 
face, so that he reeled upon the sand. 
_ Wouter Von Twiller was told of the 
insult and its prompt punishment, and 
the Dutch director swore that Moya- 
mah had done what was right to the 
boor. 

So thought many colonists, and Mo- 
yamah went from the fort unmolested, 
though a fiery spot burned on his 
tawny cheek. His paddles clove the 


The Red Prince. 
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blue North River, and the light bark 
which carried himself and boy danced 
over sunlit waves; but a cloud had 
fallen over'the red mau’s face, and his 
young son feared to speak, as they 
glided by the wooded banks. 
Moyamah’s thoughts were dwelling 
bitterly upon the past. He recalled 
the luckless hour when his youthful 
gaze, looking seaward from Manhattan 
beach, at morning’s light, descried the 
approaching vessel of Hendrick Hud- 
son, her white sails glistening like 
wings, and a streamer flying from her 
mast-head, whereon was a silver sym- 
bol of her name, a crescent moon. He 
remembered the pioneer colonist, Cor- 
stiaensen, and his successor, the crafty 
Governor Minuit; and now, last and 
bitterest, he reverted to the insult re- 
ceived that day from a vile hireling of 
the strangers who possessed the herit- 
age bequeathed by his own free sires. 
“T will look once more upon the home 
of my infancy !’’ said the broken-heart- 
ed chief, “ and never again will I tread 
upon the land of pale-faces.” Saying 
this, Moyamah turned the canoe sud- 
denly shoreward, entered the mouth 
of a creek which was just before him, 
and thence penetrated between shaded 
banks, along the present site of Canal 
street, till he reached the quiet pond 
about half a mile inland, and saw the 
sloping hill beyond, that divided it 
from the East River. He gazed at the 
lonely shores, once his play-grounds, 
and at the desolate spot where his wig- 
wam had stood. No song of maidens 
or laughter of children welcomed the 
arrival of their prince—no smoke of 
lodge-fires announced the meeting of 
his councillors. The banks were no 
longer smooth and green, but overrun 
with brambles; many old trees, under 
which his father had walked with him, 
were lying by the pond, felled by the 
axes of settlers, their stumps decaying, 
their branches lopped and stripped. 
Moyamah could look no longer. He 
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smote the water with his paddle, and 
his canoe, swerving about, shot out- 
ward upon the creek. 

At this moment, a double report 
echoed through the woods, and the 
Prince of Manhattan threw up his 
arms suddenly, dropping his grasp of 
the paddles, which were secured to 
the skiff. The boy, who had been gaz- 
ing shoreward, saw at the same in- 
stant a puff of smoke float from behind 
one of the stumps near the ford, and 
then beheld a man rise suddenly from 
the grass and run into the woods. He 
caught a glimpse of his face, and then 
turned to his father, Moyamah, who 
had sunk to the canoe’s bottom, pro- 
nouncing, with a shivering moan, the 
name of his terrified son. 

“ Father ! my father !’ screamed the 
Indian lad, throwing himself forward 
to Moyamah’s knees. 

The chief placed his hand upon his 
side, where ran astream of blood. He 
cast a fond look upon his boy, and 
murmured: “ Haste—row quickly— 
bear me home!” 

The youth, accustomed to obedience, 
seized the paddles, and, exerting all 
his strength, forced the canoe out upon 
the river. Then, whilst Moyamah 
staunched his wound, by pressing his 
deerskin mantle against it, the fright- 
ened son urged his course upward 
toward the island’s extremity. But 
long ere he reached the place where 
he should land, a darker cloud than 
before settled over Moyamah, Prince 


cf the Manhattes. He murmured a 
parting blessing upon his boy, clasped 
his arms upon his bosom, and sank back 
toa sleep from which he should awake 
in other and eternal hunting grounds. 


Years, afterward, in the midst of 
plenty and prosperity among the colo- 
nists of New Netherlands, a settler 
who dwelt above the borders of Man- 
hattan Island, within limits of the 
present Westchester, was called to 
the door of his house by a young In- 
dian, who offered wampum and beaver- 
skins in exchange for cloth and trin- 
kets. The colonist was ready to bar- 
ter, and brought out his commodities 
for that purpose ;* but the Indian ap- 
peared to regard the trader more than 
his goods, till the man at length said: 
“ Why do you look at me? Do I owe 
you aught, heathen ?” 

“Indian dog !—ugh !’’ cried the red 
man. ‘“ White dog owes me his life !” 

“Ta! cried the settler, suddenly 
alarmed, and leaping back to seize his 
firelock. But the young brave was 
quicker than he, and sprang to the 
doorway before- him. The next mo- 
ment, the settler felt his throat grasped, 
and beheld an axe gleaming above him. 

“White dog remember — swamp 
pond! I am the son of Moyamah— 
Moyamah send this !” 

The blow fell, and Moyamah, the 
Prince of Manhattan, was avenged 
by his son, after the fashion of their 
race, 
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A rew reflections suggested by 
the review of the troops of Grant’s 
army at Washington, may not be 
amiss here. I would say a word 
about it. If I had said it before, I 
should have been looked upon as a 
fool, a man of paradox. I know that 
enthusiasm is always so rich in epi- 
thets. At present, when minds are a 
little calmer,and reason more honored, 
perhaps, will you listen to me? These 
men who govern have thought to do 
wonders in spreading before the eyes 
of diplomacy, called together ad hoc, 
200,000 veterans, or men called such, 
all bronzed —some by having slept im- 
prudently in the sun upon the trenches, 
others by having crossed the Southern 
desert. Well, here is the opinion of 
one of these diplomatists—he is a 
great friend of mine, and speaks his 
mind to me. ‘“ These people,” said he 
to me, “are not adrot. They think 
that they show thei: strength, and 
show their weakness. How can it be 
admitted that men so strong in appear- 
ance—to the number of 180,000 here 
present, without counting thuse who fill 
the hospitals, and those who have re- 
mained to occupy the cowmtry and com- 
pose the armies of Schofield, Ord, etc. 
—have taken so long a time to reduce 
forces so weak as those which were 
opposed to them, without the conclu- 
sion being drawh that the organization 
is defective, or the programme without 
any value whatever? You have seen 
as well as I, Johnston’s letter from 
Charlotte, on the 6th May, in which he 
says that the total effective of his 
present forces, under the flag, on the 
26th April, was 18,578 men, of whom 
14,179 were fighting men. One of my 
friends, an officer of high rank on Lee’s 
staff, showed me the situation of the ef- 


ective of this army. It amounted to 
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18,000 men when it met Grant’s for the 
last time, whose army, behind the Fred- 
ericksburg trenches, was more than 
100,000 men strong. Some days after, 
when Lee surrendered, it amounted to 
8,000 men only. It is against 30,000 
men that Sherman’s army and Grant's 
combined, comprising more than 300,- 
000 men in all, struggled for several 
months without success. These 200,- 
000 men who came under our eyes will 
unfortunately recall to each of us what 
I have said; and, I repeat it, it is not 
adroit.” 

I was very much embarrassed. These 
conclusions were my own, but I did not 
like to hear them given out so freely. 

But he resumed: “ How would you 
have the conclusion of all this be other 
than a drawing back on the part of 
America as regards Louis Napoleon’s 
aggressive policy ? He has no need to 
keep spies ; you take his military en- 
voys into the midst of your armies ; 
you keep a French colonel at the head- 
quarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
under pretext that he is in favor of 
the North and that his wife is an 
American. You forget that for the 
officers of the French army there ex- 
ists but one thing—duty—and that 
duty requires devotion to their coun- 
try. Napoleon knows the exact truth 
as regards your troops, their organiza- 
tion, their defects and good qualities, 
their needs in campaign, and especially the 
value of your commanders. All Europe 
knows what to think upon this head, 
in spite of the puffs of the papers. 
Napoleon will talk loudly and firmly, 
and you will say nothing. A Presi- 
dent may say, ina moment of enthu- 
siasm, when the elections are going 
on: ‘The time is not far distant when 
the rebellion will be put down, and 
then we will attend to this Mexican 
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affair, and say to Louis Napoleon: 
You can set up no monarchy on this 
continent. An expedition into Mex- 
ico would be asort of recreation to the 
brave soldiers who are now fighting 
the battles of the Union, and the 
French concern will be quickly wiped 
out.’ But Louis Napoleon reasons in 
this manner: ‘If 300,000 men are ne- 
cessary to the government at Wash- 
ington in order to conquer 30,000 or 
40,000 men without discipline, without 
resources, without organization, and at 
the gates of the capital, how many 
would be needed to put down 28,000 
men, composed of such troops as mine, 
seconded by 20,000 Belgians and Aus- 
trians, all manceuvring like a single 
man, and under eentrol of their gen- 
eral?’ The answer was that the 
American government would find it 
impossible to send sufficient forces so 
far.”’ 

What does Mr. Seward think? Was 
my friend a diplomatist after his own 
heart, and did he see clearly? I did 
not think so then; since, I have been 
obliged to confess to myself that there 
was something just in his previsions. 
Would they have been realized had we 
had a man at the head of foreign affairs, 
who was better acquainted with the 
real strength of the two governments ? 
Certainly not. The question of the 
maintaining of the Monroe doctrine was 
to the imperial government a matter 
of life and death ; not that the 50,000 
Europeans who are in Mexico could 
not hold out against the forces which 
we might have sent against them; but 
while France had refused to furnish 
the necessary resources for the keep- 
ing up of a war, the iniquity of which 
it acknowledged, the American people 
would have sustained, with all their 
indomitable energy, its government’s 
expression of will. France would never 
have forgiven Louis Napoleon for caus- 
ing it to experience such a check. 

What is the motive which has deter- 
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mined Mr. Seward to overthrow the 
order of parts and save Louis Napole- 
on, at the expense of the Monroe dac- 
trine and the honor of the American 
people? That is what we shall per- 
haps never know. In any case it will 
not be denied that our foreign policy 
is essentially Christian practice of the 
forgetfulness of injuries, to the full 
extent of the evangelical principle. 
We also remember that there is more 
joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth than over ten righteous men, 
and while we seem scarcely to remem- 
ber that there is a party in France 
now vanquished but not subdued, 
whose affection for the Northern cause 
has never changed, whose principles 
and aspirations are those of the Ameri- 
can nation, we have not tenderness 
enough for the tardy eulogiums disdain- 
fully put upon paper by the Count of 
Montalembert, in the name of the 
Catholic party, as to the victor, pro- 
testantism, and in the name of the 
legitimate party, when it does justice 
to the republican victory. 

Mr. Seward makes every press in the 
United States groan to reproduce the 
imperial manifesto which withdraws 
the right of belligerents from what ? 
Nothingness ; and we show ourselves 
highly honored because the Count of 
Montalembert declares: “ that he feels 
a hundred times less disdain for the 
working men, borne by national desire 
to the head of a great nation than for 
the Ceesars, their enfranchised men and 
their favorites, now seizing upon the 
liberty of a nation,” &e., &c. 

As regards myself, I confess that I 
care very little whether the disdain of 
which I may be the object varies from 
one degree to a hundred or not. It is 


still disdain,and I never felt any pride 
in inspiring such a sentiment, were 
it in a descendant of the crusaders. I 
cannot understand any difference be- 
men except their personal 
Unfortunately this republican 
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maxim, so old, so worn out, is yet 
obliged to seek for some support 
besides affirmation. Every person 
blushes at being one, and from the 
shop-keeper who would give half his for- 
tune to be called Count, to Mr. Seward, 
who burns to walk in Bismark’s foot- 
steps and be accepted among the 
Talleyrands and Metternichs of the 
day, every one is ashamed of being 
the first of his race and fils de ses euvres. 
Does not the American nation blush 
for its own youth? Let us be proud of 
it, on the contrary, and above all let 
us not give way to the absurd system 
of copying without discernment and 
listening without reflection. 

The old governments send us from 
beyond seas, a deluge of invitations to 
clemency ; friends and enemies unite 
to preach generosity to you. To the 
first I say: “My friends, before ad- 
vising others, it is necessary to know 
how to conduct one’s own affairs. In 
1793 you did not put your present 
precept into action ; you judged proper 
to chastise and to give the world an 
example of popular justice ; youstruck 
with its terrible sword the head of 
the nobility and that of the king. In 
this you did well, but, intoxicated with 
blood, you went too far in prostituting 
the guillotine to the murder of lac- 
queysand barbers. In 1848, departing 
from this error, you fell into the oppo- 
site excess; you could not find arms 
enough to embrace your friends, nor 
lungs powerful enough to chant the 
advent of general fraternity. The con- 
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clusion of this system has been exactly 
the same as the first, absolutism and 
the empire, which sent you to meditate 
at Cayenne and Lambassa, and other 
unhealthy places. You have had time 
tostudy the respective merits of the two 
systems ; unless you have a hard head, 
you must see that neither is good, and 
that truth is between the two.” 

To the second, I would say: “ Timeo 
Danaos, et dona ferentes.’”?’ You have 
never shown too much sympathy for 
me ; suffer me then to think twice be- 
fore taking your advice. You have 
missed your blow, and you believed 
me Jess strong than I am, without 
which you would have taken other 
measures in favor of the rebellion; it 
is too late this time, the rebellion is 
dead. 

Now, I consider that there is no re- 
volt without a political chief, even as 
there are no armies formed without 
military chiefs, and in order to avert a 
fresh war, as well for the Southern 
people as*for those of the North, I 
am of the opinion that, to inspire a 
salutary terror in future chiefs, it 
would be well to take just measures 
against the present chiefs. No ex- 
cess, no weakness, no personal ven- 
geance, but a just and inflexible legal 
severity; this is what the situation de- 
mands according to Jacques Bonhomme, 
who is neither spiteful nor a diploma- 
tist, a financier or anything else, but a 
patriot and free-speaker, and besides 
your very humble servant. 
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Tue lingering sunbeam’s rosy blush 

Crept o’er the hills, in trembling flush ; 

And filled the woods with russet rays, 

And dimmed the dells with violet haze ; 

Till, shimmering through the bosky glades, 

It gleamed on flags and bayonet-blades, 

That downward—on the deepening shades— 
Were moving toward Manassas. 


The twilight fled from dusky dells— 
The woods grew rich with garden smells ; 
And crickets chirped, and beetles sang, 
And muskets round the bivouacs rang ; 
While sentries paced; with measured tread, 
And pickets stole through shadows dread, 
And comrades, whispering, sternly said: 
“ To-morrow, boys! Manassas !’’ 


And so the night came—robed in dun— 
And walked the woods—a prayerful nun ; 
And told her beads on gathering dews, 
And filled each floweret’s lifted cruse, 
And all their fragrant censer-bowls, 
With incense from a hundred knolls, 
To scent the vale where hero-souls 
Were drcaming of Manassas. 


The moon, that night, above our camps, 

Was like a shrine, with silver lamps ; 

And all the earth, in worship dumb, 

Seemed waiting for its priest to come. 

But, while the sentry’s upward glance 

Drank, for his soul, the grand expanse, 

There came a short, quick word—“ Advance !” 
And then the ery—‘ Manassas !” 


And all the host, with impulse wide, 
Like ocean rose, tide following tide ; 
With waves of men, and surge of steel, 
As mingling floods their foam congeal ; 
Across the plains, in silvery glow, 
And round the woods and headlands low, 
And o’er the hills, with billowy flow, 

We moved upon Manassas. 


With shining bend, like serpent scales, 
We wound around the devious vales ; 
With crested van, from height to height, 
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And long folds glistening in the light— 
Through silent groves of odorous green, 
And moonlit glades that slept between, 
Our columns moved, in shade and sheen, 

Still forward, on Manassas ! 


a 


And when the morning’s amber rim 
O’erlapped the orient’s azure brim ; 
When sunrise kissed the kindling hills, 

And purpling woods, and glancing rills ; 

And when, through golden gates of day, 

The Christian Sabbath walked her way, 

And called on all the world to pray— 

We only said— Manassas "”’ ; 


We only heard for prayers, that morn, 
The long roll and the bugle horn ; 
Our hymns the rustling bullets sang— 

Our brazen guns like organs rang ; 

We only heard the musketeers— 

We only heard the cannoniers— 

We only heard the soldiers’ cheers— 
“Hurrah ! Hurrah! Manassas !* 


When, beaconing on, with burning blades, 
Our generals led their stern brigades ; 
And downward, o’er the bridge of stone, 
Ten thousand gallant hearts were thrown: 
And forward, past the woodland’s edge, 
Through rifle-wall and bayonet-hedge, 

And batteries rising, ledge on ledge, 

We charged upon Manassas ! 


Beyond the fords—beyond the bridge— 
Manhattan’s fire-boys scaled the ridge: 
Those wild Zouaves—those Fire Zouayes— 
Their plunging column cloven in halves, 

But plunging still—through jungles deep, 
With maddening yell and desperate leap— 

* Ellsworth !” they cried, and, up the steep, 
They stormed upon Manassas ! 






In red baptism, from Freedom’s font, 
New Hampshire marched with brave Vermont ; 
And Maine on Massachusetts prest, 

With staunch Connecticut, abreast ; 

And bold Rhode Island, always leal, 

And old New York, with soul of steel, 

Aud Jersey, fired with ancient zeal, 

Were all there—at Manassas ! 


Manassas. 


Wisconsin and Ohio trod, 
With Michigan, that Southern sod ; 
And Pennsylvania’s stern array 
By Minnesota marched, that day: 
With star, on star, and fold on fold, 
State after State its flag unrolled— 
“ Thirteen” we counted—as of old— 
Thirteen States—at Manassas !* 


Then rocked the woods with cannon-jars— 
Then forward gleamed our Union Stars ; 
And, following them with eyes of flame, 
The Scot, the Celt, the German came— 
With Saxon waves, from North and West, 
To break upon each battery’s breast, 
And sink beneath its crimson crest— 
.. Flung backward, from Manassas ! 


But still, with charge of columns staunch, 

And headlong rush, like avalanche ;, 

With volleying fire, and bayonets set, 

We pierced the foemen’s labyrinth net, 

And clove in twain the ambuscades, 

And silenced all the cannonades, 

And whispered—as we wiped our blades— 
“The day is ours !—Manassas !” 


The day was ours—but not the night ! 

The field was won—but not the fight! | 

Like hydra, struck to native earth, 

From rebel dead sprang rebel birth ; 

Like dragon’s blood from quickening seeds, 

With new-born strength of men and steeds, 

That tramped us in the dust—as weeds !— 
Alas! alas! Manassas ! 

* * * * * * * * * 

O heart—he still!.... O tongue—be mute! 

From Southern seed sprang Southern fruit ; 

But mingling deep, on crimson plain, ‘4 

Our Northern blood was sown like grain; 

And, blossoming now in golden prime, 

Those woods to fill—those heights to climb— 

Tis ripe, at last, for gathering-time— 
Far—far above Manassas ! 


ee — ng gee 


* At the battle of Manassas there were thirteen different States represented by regi- 
ments raised in their several borders, including the Scots Highlanders (79th New 
York) and the Irish, (69th) and a German regiment. .. . This battle was already gained 
at 3 p. M., when the arrival of Johnston's army reinforced the rebel defences, and turn- 
ed the tide of war against our wearied troops. 
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Tue Republicans succeeded at the 
late presidential election. Their policy 
received the apparent endorsement of 
the people ; nevertheless the Democra- 
tic party, the party of law, order and 
true progress, still lives, awaiting the 
consequences, looking forward to the 
time when the fury of the storm shall 
have spent its force, and the people 
shall awake to the necessity of pre- 
serving not only the Union, but the 
liberty without which the Union would 
be a curse rather than a blessing. 

The conservative men of the country, 
those who have learned from history 
that true liberty is a plant of slow 
growth, needing constant care and 
tender watching, have been looking 
with dread upon the madness of the 
hour, and asked themselves. What 
shall be the end of these things? 
Through the thick darkness over- 
spreading the country, they could see 
no beam of light, and still as they 
look upward the cloud overhangs, 
and they must exercise that faith 
which trusts IHlim to whom darkness 
is as the light, hoping that he will re- 
move the pall and again give to the 
sun his shining; praying that the 
bright promises of the past may still 
be realized by the restoration of that 
fraternal feeling which made the glory 
of our land, and the return of that 
liberty, which made of these States, 
the asylum of the oppressed and the 
home of the freeman. It was not that 
wrongs were done against the life of 
the nation, that the liberties of the 
citizen were violated, for crime is 
common; but it was that the people 
looked upon such things with appro- 
bation, that public opinion was de- 
bauched, and recoiled not at the most 
wanton and unnecessary assaults upon 
the rights and privileges of freemen. 
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The moral sense of the state was cor- 
rupt and corrupting, and the whole 
body was infected with the sickness, 
and where was the physician that 
could minister to the mind diseased ? 
Public conscience felt no recoil at 
political and legal crimes, if thereby 
party interest were subserved. The 
military was usurping the authority of 
the civil power, and the dominant fac- 
tion, fearing no future, were willing to 
sacrifice their own liberties upon the 
altars of passion, if thereby they could 
suppress a rival. 

After four years of war, what are 
the prospects of peace, of a peace that 
shall unite the opposing sections of the 
Union in the bonds of affection and 
mutual interest ; of a peace that shall 
do away the feeling of wrong and out- 
rage ; that shall prevent the silent hate 
of him who treasures up a wrong? 
How long will a peace continue that 
is founded upon the unconditional sub- 
mission of the conquered to the will of 
the conqueror? It is this demand of 
unconditional submission, which causes 
the patriot to tremble, and as he looks 
back over the history of nations, he 
sees the evil consequences of such de- 
mands even when accepted, in the 
rankling feeling of revenge passing 
down from generation to generation, 
which puts the ruler in fear, increases 
oppression and brings in despotism to 
dominate conqueror and conquered 
alike. 

Political philosophers have under- 
taken to set forth what are the rights 
of the ruled and the obligations of 
the rulers; they have set these forth 
in the shape of principles, which have 
met the approbation of the wise and 
the good of all countries; but the 
difficulty has been not so much to lay 
down correct “principles, as to secure 
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their practical application to the varied 
affairs of national life, that the govern- 
ment be not too weak, so that the 
community fall into anarchy, nor the 
administration be too powerful, that the 
government merge in a despotism, in 
either event the nation’s life wasting 
with disease, dying with fever or 
crushed out by force. How to recon- 
cile liberty and law, has been the 
great issue to be solved. In modern 
times but two countries have succeed- 
ed in securing this result, England, 
and fer a time the United States, 
What is to be the future of these 
States none can now determine. 

One great practical rule has been 
deduced from the experience of nations, 
that to secure liberty under law, no 
men or set of men may be entrusted 
with absolute or unlimited power; 
that whenever power is given, it must 
be placed under checks and limita- 
tions, and its administrators be held 
to strict responsibilities. Another 
rule is, that power must be distribut- 
ed, not centralized,—that the people 
must be allowed and be taught to take 
care of themselves,—not to look up to 
the government for anything more 
than the preservation of order, so that 
every man may have full scope for the 
free exercise of the capacities given 
him of God. To avoid the centraliza- 
tion natural to all power, authority 
when distributed must be secured by 
those local institutions, which although 
singly weak, are unitedly strong; 
strong not offensively but defensively, 
strong by mere visinertia. 

The fact that governments are not 
made, but grow, has been well illus- 
trated in the history of our political 
institutions, Federal and State. That 
they had attained perfection we can- 
not claim, but they were the latest 
product of human wisdom and experi- 
ence, moulded by the circumstances 
which were about them at their birth 
and during their growth. They were 
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the offspring of the self governing Eng- 
lishman, with his love of local institu- 
tions, his affection for his family, his 
parish, county and kingdom. It was 
against a power ruling ab extra that our 
fathers rebelled, and it was experience 
that taught them the necessity of the 
binding that compressed the rods not 
into a single mass but into a bundle. 
Our Federal government was formed 
from the Thirteen Colonies, became, 
by achieving their independence, Thir- 
teen States. These separate States, 
each independent and sovereign, united 
to form the Federal Union, and the 
Government of the United States. 
The Constitution was a grant of powers 
from the People of the States, to the 
United States ; the Constitution made 
the government. When the powers 
granted were put in operation by the 
election of the proper officers, they 
were put in course of administration. 
The men who administer power are not 
the government, they are but officers 
to whom authority is committed and 
from whom the performance of duty 
is required, the duty of administering 
the laws, to which they and all are 
subject. 

The experience of the past four 
years is another instance, a fearful one, 
too, of the curse of war, in its tendency 
to centralize power in the hands of its 
administrators. The Constitution has 
ceased to be a law to the faction in 
office, and the rights and liberties of 
the citizen are sacrificed at the foot- 
stool of power. The rights of the 
States are no more regarded ; and yet 
upon the preservation of the just bal 
ance between the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government on the one hand and 
the powers of the several States on 
the other, the beauty and strength of 
our whole political fabric depend. 

The right of the States to conduct 
their own internal affairs in accord- 
ance with the dictates of their own 
judgment oxclusively, is essential to 
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the liberties of the people. It can 
never be surrendered or taken away, 
but upon the penalty of a consolidated 
absolutism, finally merging in an ac- 
Abolish the States 
and you have an empire, but did free- 
dom ever dwell under such conditions, 
where can sheso live? The free Jew- 
ish State was a federal republic; the 
Jewish monarchy was soon divided, 
but freedom was no longer there, the 
people desired, and God in his wrath 
gave them, a king. Local institutions 
can alone secure the liberties of the 
citizen; a central power is needed to 
protect the States against foreign ag- 
gression and domestic violence. It 
may seem trifling to say it, but the 
great duty of all governments is simply, 
“to keep the peace ;” that accomplished, 
let the nation’s life work in accordance 
with the laws of its being, and man’s 
free activity will produce more of good 
and of actual happiness than all the 
nursing care of king, kaiser, or presi- 
dent. 

Every thinking man, who has made 
himself acquainted with the political 
history of his country, knows, that 
the main issue, between the Federal 
and Democratic parties in their origi- 
nal formation, was as to the rights of 
the States; the Federalists tending 
towards a great central power, the 
Democrats adhering to local institu- 
tions and State rights. The Constitu- 
tion had been adopted under a system 
of compromises of adverse opinions, 
and the result was wiser than the 
hopes of any. After the Constitution 
was put in operation, the same issue 
made the actual division of parties, 
For the time the issue was determined 
by the success of the Democratic party 
—then called Republican—under Jef- 
ferson and his successors in the Presi- 
dency. Between the old Whig and 
Democratic parties there was no divis- 
ion upon the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution ; Webster and Clay 
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as well as Jackson and Marcy, recog- 
nizing that instrument as a grant of 
power from the people of the States, 
and acknowledging that all powers not 
granted were reserved to the States or 
the people. Subsequently the extre- 
mists of the South, men who sought 
the dissolution of the Union, put for- 
ward their theory of nullification. 
That heresy was suppressed. They 
then set forth their theory of peace- 
able secession, a dogma which never 
received the support of the Southern 
people, and never stood the test of fair 
reasoning. The Constitution commit- 
ted a portion of the sovereign power 
of the States to the Government of 
the United States to be administered 
by officers appointed for that purpose, 
but the Administration was not the 
Government. The rights of the States 
under that instrument still remained 5 
and the present Republican party, by, 
its platform adopted at Chicago in 
1860, recognized that fact by declar- 
ing in their fourth resolution, “ that 
the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of 
each State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to that 
balance of powers on which the perfection 
and endurance of our political fabric di- 
pends.”? Upon this idea of the rights 
of the States, the Republican party 
professed to be as strongly committed 
as the Democratic, and their course of 
legislation in the several States in 
which they were in the ascendant was 
the carrying out of the extreme idea, 
that State sovereignty was not subor- 
dinate to that of the United States. 
In the laws passed to nullify the acts 
for the return of fugitive slaves, in 
their whole conduct they asserted the 
doctrine of the extreme right of each 
State to protect those within its bor- 
ders from the control of the laws of 
the Union. We need not cite instan- 
ces, for they are numerous. It was 
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therefore in accordince with the pro- 
fessed creed of the party, that the Re- 
publicans united with the Democrats 
in Congress in passing the Joint Reso- 
lution of March 4, 1861, proposing the 
following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, to allay the fears of the South, 
aroused by the election of Mr. Lincoln 
as a sectional candidate: “That no 
amendment shall be made to the Con- 
stitution which will authorize or give 
to Congress the power to abolish or 
interfere within any State, with the 
domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or ser- 
vice by the laws of said State.” This 
right of each State to control its own 
affairs is as essential to the security of 
the loyal States as to the safety of 
those at war with the Union, when 
they shall be brought back; without 
it, there can be no guarantee for the 
liberties of the American people; a 
consolidated nation is no Union. 

Providence has permitted the pas- 
sions of men to bring about this war 
of sections, which has scourged the 
land for the past four years, robbing 
us of thousands upon thousands of 
lives and millions upon millions of 
treasure. We had become rich and 
increased goods, “ Jeshuran waxed fat 
and kicked,” and our riches have been 
emptied into the abyss of civil war. 
We had become proud in our imagina- 
tions, and our heart was lifted up by 
the prosperity produced by our free 
institutions, and we boasted that our 
mountain stood strong and that we 
should never be moved, and we pro- 
claimed, that 


“No pent up Utica contained our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent was 
ours ;” 


and behold! the bubble has_ been 
pricked, and, in the school of internal 
strife, we are taught the lesson that 
righteousness alone exalteth a nation, 
We had said to the nations of the Old 
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World that they must not interfere 
with the nations of the New, and we 
see a foreign master imposed by foreign 
arms upon the people of a neighboring 
republic, while we stood silently by, 
not even daring to enter our protes 
against the offence. Our Constitution 
we declared the acme of political sci- 
ence, the last and best result of time; 
and we find it powerless to protect 
the citizen in the rights it had guar- 
anteed him, in the liberties it had de- 
clared inalienable. That Constitution 
is no longer; faction sits dominant in 
the halls of legislation and executive 
power rules supreme over a once free 
people. And what shall be the end 
thereof? ‘The virtue of the people 
has gone; the bright shining light of 
the nation has darkened ; and who 
knoweth the future save He to whom 
the darkness is as the day ? 

Four years of war—summers ended 
—harvests passed—the Union not yet 
restored—whence the war, why such 
result? To answer this, we must first 
inquire what was the original motive 
power which brought on this war of 
sections, South against North, North 
against South. It isa very simple thing 
to say, as do the Abolitionists, that 
slavery was the cause of the war. So 
it might be, as has been, said, property 
is the cause of theft—propriete est le 
rol—but that is using one set of words 
for another, without giving any explan- 
ation. Who are those that say that 
slavery is the cause of this war? Are 
they not the same parties who declared 
“the Constitution a league with hell 
and a covenant with death?” If we 
would forecast the future, we must 
know the present and acknowledge the 
past. We have no other light to our 
feet than the lamp of experience ; it is 
our only guide, and its direction we 
must follow. Guided by this, we may 
inquire what was the cause of the war, 
while, at the same time, we acknow- 
ledge the limitationsjof moral .respon- 
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sibility. Omitting the latter element, 
we shall be bewildered. 

We may assert the proposition that 
the love of liberty was the cause of 
this war—a broad statement, it is 
true; but we think that it is truly 
stated. We recognize the philosophi- 
cal principle that all the causes go to 
make up the result; but we must not 
fail to note the distinction between 
the causa éficiens and the causa sine 
qua non, between the cause and the 
conditions, between the effective power 
and the elements upon which it works. 

The real motive which actuated the 
masses of the Southern people—we 
refer not to the politicians who had 
long plotted disunion—was the dread 
that, from its known antecedents, the 
Republican party, when in possession 
of the administration of the Foederal 
government, would keep no faith with 
them ; that it would not regard, either 
in letter or spirit, the limitations of 
the Foederal Constitution ; that, in its 
hatred of the system of slavery (for 
which they were not morally or legally 
responsible), it would use its power to 
overthrow the acknowledged limited 
sovereignty of the States, and thus 
effect a consolidation of the States, 
producing unity, but destroying union, 

Slavery was the local institution to 
be attacked, and, as the Southern 
States inherited that institution alike, 
they united in what they supposed its 
defence. A sad mistake they commit- 
ted, for they have destroyed the very 
system their leaders sought to perpet- 
uate; but underlying this was the great 
principle of local institutions as the 
preservative of liberty, for which they 
were really contending, and we know 
that, to maintain their independence, 
they were willing to have sacrificed 
their much-vaunted slavery. But the 
attack upon this local institution was 
the lever with which the politicians 
moved the masses of the people. By 
appeals to State pride and feeling for 
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its defence, they succeeded, and war 
was the result. 

War having been inaugurated by 
the Southern States, the policy which 
should have controlled the Adminis- 
tration, in conducting it, should have 
been simply to maintain the Union 
under the Constitution ; to recognize 
to the fullest extent the reserved 
powers of the States under that in- 
strument ; to have given to those in 
rebellion every assurance that neither 
Congress nor the President had any 
design of trampling upon or interfer- 
ing with the rights of the Southern 
States or of their peoples; with the 
sword should have been presented the 
olive branch. But, unfortunately for 
the country, the Republican party was 
in the grasp of a power of which it 
little dreamed when it succeeded in 
the election of 1860. It proved true 
to its instincts, and false to its creed. 
The active, busy men of the party 
were the fanatical abolitionists, the 
men of the “higher law,” and to the 
pressure from these men Congress and 
the President gave way. The Presi- 
dent, by his proclamations and other 
acts ; Congress, by its legislation; the 
Republican party, by endorsing the 
acts of Mr. Lincoln, and its published 
declaration of principles at Baltimore, 
put the country in such a position that 
the real restoration of the Union would 
seem almost impossible. We say, res- 
toration of the Union, meaning thereby 
not the proconsular government of sub- 
jugated provinces, but the willing sub- 
mission of those who were in rebellion 
to the government of law established 
by our fathers in the Constitution. 
The only true obedience is the obe- 
dience of a loving heart, which frankly 
submits its own will to the wisdom of 
the law. Slavish submission is not 
obedience. Men may accept uncon- 
ditional submission to the will of the 
conqueror, but they do it at the sacri- 
fice of their manhood. Demons may 
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believe and tremble, but they never 
obey. 

The armies of the Rebellion have 
been conquered. Can we bring the 
people back toa loving obedience to 
the Constitution? The answer must 
depend upon the result of another in- 
quiry :—Can we expect the Republi- 
can party to reverse its past action, 
acknowledge its errors, and itself sub- 
mit to that Constitution as the su- 
preme law ? or will it, in its flush of 
success, continue to assert its power, 
and stand simply thereupon ? 

The effect produced by the horrible 
crime which took away the elected 
magistrate of the nation, the sadness 
thereby given to every noble heart, 
leads us to hope that, in the ordering 
of Providence, humility may take the 
place of pride, love that of self-will, 
and justice that of passion. If such 
be the case, we may again see a union 
of the States and a union of hearts. 

The rebellion was guilty of the er- 
ror of attempting to base its institu- 
tions upon the system of chattel slav- 
ery. It was an infatuation which has 
caused the destruction of the system ; 
for, no matter what the future of the 
whole country, slavery as an institu- 
tion has lost its power, and is ready to 
vanish away. But, although Provi- 
dence may educe good out of evil, 
error will produce its results, and the 
true inquiry now is, What shall be- 
come of the liberties of the country ? 
Shall they be preserved ? or must we 
pass through the fires of despotism or 
absolutism to again acquire the free- 
dom we once enjoyed ? 

In examining this matter, we are 
compelled to inquire what has been 
the course of the Republican legisla- 
tion for the past four years. 

The Republican party converted the 
war, which should have been for the 
Union, into a war for the destruction 
of the reserved rights of the States 
and the abolition of slavery. The 
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whole course of the legislation of a 
Republican Congress tended to prove 
what the Southern States, in seceding, 
declared was true—that the Republi- 
can party would keep no faith with 
slaveholders ; would pervert their 
power in Congress and in the ex- 
ecutive departments, to destroy the 
powers of the States and abolish 
slavery. 

By act of April 10th, 1862, Congress 
abolished slavery in the District of 
Columbia. It had legal authority so 
todo. This act was followed by an- 
other, showing the determination of 
the Republican party. In the very 
face of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, by the act of Congress of June 
19th, 1862, it declared that slavery or 
involuntary servitude should not exist 
in any of the territory now held by 
the United States, or in any that 
might hereafter be acquired. What 
could, what can the people of the 
Southern States expect from such a 
party, which sets at naught the dec- 
larations of its own professed creed, 
derides the decision of the Supreme 
Court, and over-rides the Constitu- 
tion, which every holder of office, 
from the President down, has swern 
to support? There isa perjury which 
is reached by no statute—which is met 
by no legal penalty. Those who com- 
mit it cannot safely be trusted; least 
of all can they command the confi- 
dence of those they have injured. 
The men who called the flag of our 
Union “ the flaunting lie” and “ hate’s 
polluted rag, which insulted the sky 
under which it waves ;’’ the men who 
could not abide the Constitution ; who 
denied that the Union could exist 
partly slave territory and partly free, 
are hardly the men to whom those 
who have taken up arms could will- 
ingly submit as rulers or accept as 
judges. 

To these acts Mr. Lincoln added his 
proclamations of September 22, 1862, 
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and January 1, 1863, thereby under- 
taking, by his own will, to enact laws, 
by declaring all slaves in the States 
in rebellion free, and that the Execu- 
tive Government of the United States 
would maintain that freedom. His 
letter addressed “ to whom it may con- 
cern,”’—it does concern every citizen 
of these United States,—but afforded 
additional evidence, that the Republi- 
can party would have no Union, unless 
they could rule it as masters ; and they 
added this farther, that loyalty to the 
Constitution, obedience to its require- 
ments, did not assure to the citizen 
any of his declared rights under that 
instrument. It had provided that 
those escaping from service in one into 
another State, should be given up on 
demand. Under Washington’s admin- 
istration, Congress passed the act of 
February, 1793, providing for the re- 
storation of fugitives; and the Com- 
promise Act of 1850 gave still farther 
security ; but the faction in power, by 
the act of June 28, 1864, repealed all 
the provisions of these acts securing 
the return of fugitive slaves, and the 
loyal men of Kentucky have now no 
remedy for the recovery of those ow- 
ing them service. What farther step 
that party could take to destroy the 
authority of the States, it would be 
difficult to say ; this much they seem 
to have determined, that the power of 
the States to say what may be their 
own local institutions, shall no longer 
exist. It was said, he that “ offendeth 
the law in one point is guilty of all.” 
Traitors in power are more dangerous 
than traitors in arms. Freedom is not 
so often crushed by force from without, 
as it is betrayed by those of its own 
household. 

The test oath, provided by the act 
of July 2, 1862, requires every person 
elected or appointed to any office of 
honor or profit, under tlfe Government 
of the United States, the President 
only excepted, to swear “that he has 
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never voluntarily borne arms against 
the United States, nor given aid, cown- 
tenance, counsel or encouragement to per- 
sons engaged in armed hostility to the 
United States ; that he has not sought, 
nor accepted, nor attempted to exer- 
cise the functions of any office what- 
ever, under any authority, or pretend- 
ed authority, in hostility to the United 
States ; that he has not yielded a vol- 
untary support to any pretended gov- 
ernment, authority, power, or constitu- 
tion, within the United States, hostile 
or inimical thereto.” 

Now, what man, whose services 
would be worth the having, can be 
found among all the people in rebel- 
lion, who can take that oath without 
exposing himself to the penalties of 
perjury prescribed by the act? What 
citizen in all the Southern States can 
honestly take that oath? They who 
enacted that law, never intended that 
those in rebellion should return to 
their allegiance; they never desired 
it; they opened wide the gates of hell, 
and barred the doors of heaven; no 
atonement could be made for the past, 
no repentance could remove the pen- 
alty ; mercy might plead, and plead in 
vain. God may, and dues forgive the 
violator of his law, but these men 
could not forgive an offending brother 
but upon the surrender of his very 
manhood. 

But test oaths were not sufficient to 
satisfy the madness of wild fanaticism. 
Those who had offended by rebellion 
were not only to be debarred from 
serving their country in official posi- 
tions, but all their property was to be 
taken from themselves and their chil- 
dren, and nothing was to be left they 
could call their own. The rebel Con- 
gress of the Confederate States had, 
in 1861, passed a law confiscating all 
the property of the citizens of the 
United States as that of alien enemies. 
In this they were consistent, for, de- 
claring themselves independent, if suc- 
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cessful, the citizens of the other States 
were aliens ; but our Congress, while 
declaring that those in rebellion were 
still citizens owing allegiance, passed 
the act of July 17, 1862, confiscating 
all the property of all the officers in 
the rebel army or navy, of the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, of all the mem- 
bers of Congress, Cabinet officers, and 
Judges of all the courts of the so- 
called Confederate States, of the Gov- 
ernors, members of the legislatures 
and conventions, and Judges of the 
courts of the several States, and of all 
persons holding any office or agency 
under the so-called Confederate States, 
or under any of the several States of 
the Confederacy, whether such offices 
or agencies were national, state or mu- 
nicipal in their name or character. 

This wide and sweeping law of con- 
fiscation reached from the President 
duwn to the lowest constable or police- 
man, throughout the whole Confeder- 
acy. And this confiscation was not to 
be the result of the conviction for 
treason, the penalty of crime enforced 
by the courts, but the taking of all 
property as that of alien enemies, who 
could claim no rights under the con- 
stitution which they were bound to 
obey. For them, the law was only 
the shadow of great darkness, the 
cloud of blackness with no silver lin- 
ing. 

By this act Congress authorized the 
President to offer terms of amnesty 
and pardon to those in rebellion, upon 
such terms as he saw fit. The Presi- 
dent, by his Proclamation of Dec. 8, 
1863, offered an amnesty and pardon, 
with restoration of all rights of proper- 
ty, except as -to slaves, to those who 
would take an oath, to support all the 
acts of Congress having reference to 
slaves ; and faithfully support all pro- 
clamations of the President having refer- 
ence to slaves, so far as not modified or 
made void by decisions of the Supreme 
Court. But from this amnesty and 
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pardon the President excluded all 
officers of the army and navy, above 


. the rank of colonel or lieutenant, all 


who left seats in Congress to join the 
rebellion, and all who resigned posi- 
tions in the army and navy of the 
United States, and afterward aided the 
rebellion. ; 

Waiving the question as to the pow- 
ers of Congress or the President, such 
legislation showed no spirit of love 
for the Union; nor any desire to bring 
back to a loving allegiance to the 
supreme law, those in rebellion against 
the United States. It excluded all 
the mind which controlled the power 
and moulded the opinion of the South- 
ern people; it was an appeal to the 
muscle and not to the mind and heart 
of the rebellion. 

True love for the Union of our fath- 
ers would dictate a different policy. 
It would offer reconciliation and peace, 
while resolutely enforcing the law—it 
would offer terms of amnesty and 
pardon upon return to allegiance, and 
thus restore to the Constitution its 
supremacy, and to the laws their au- 
thority, over the whole land—over aH 
the States. 

May we not learn something from 
the history of the Great Rebellion, 
against the High Ruler, as we read his 
words of yearning sympathy and love, 
to those who set at naught his author- 
ity. “Turn ye, turn ye, for why will 
ye die.” ‘How shall I give thee up, 

* How shall I make thee as Admah ? 

How shall I set thee as Zeboim ?” 


The object of all law is the happiness 
of men by a willing obedience to just 
and wise laws; punishment is not an 
end but a means,—pain for the sake of 
pain, is cruelty not punishment. 

There is another result of our past 
four years history to be noted, the 
future consequences of which cannot 
now be determined, and that is the 
creation of a vast money power, under 
tlie name of a National Banking system 
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The object of this was, to force a loan 
from the money capitalists of the coun- 
try. The Supreme Court had decided 
that the creation of the United States 
Bank, for the purpose of managing the 
fiscal concerns of the government, was 
within the legitimate powers of Con- 
gress. But the creation of hundreds 
of national banks, does not come with- 
in this decision, as they are not incor- 
porated as fiscal agents of the United 
States. But the vast power they now 
possess, has made them an institu- 
tion, to which the Constitution must 
perforce give way ; and to support this, 
Congress by a system of taxation made 
war upon the State banks, so as to 
compel them either to wind up, or to 
become incorporate as national banks. 
The Constitution is in this respect, 
entirely changed, for, prior to the war, 
no one, Whig or Democrat, would have 
admitted that Congress possessed the 
power to incorporate a whole series of 
banks scattered throughout the States. 
It was done by virtue of that tendency 
to centralization, always produced by 
war, and so great was this tendency, 
that Congress actually undertook to 
forbid the purchase and sale of gold 
within the States, when it might as 
well have undertaken to forbid the 
trade in wheat or corn. Congress far- 
ther, by legislation, made its bills of 
credit a legal tender, when the Con- 
stitution had made gold and silver 
coin the only lawful currency of the 
country, and had made that the only 
thing of which Congress could regulate 
the value. 

The general system of confiscation 
enacted, not as the penalty upon the 
conviction of treason, but simply as 
the result of rebellion and Jevying 
war upon the United States, is another 
instance of that centralization result- 
ing from the supposed war powers, 
which overrides all constitutional limi- 
tations. The taxing of process in the 


State Courts is another. 
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It is evident, therefore, that the 
Constitution has undergone funda- 
mental changes, and that it will be 
impossible to bring it back to its nor- 
mal condition. Power once obtained 
is never willingly relinquished or sur- 
rendered, and the American people 
must be content to leave the issues to 
time and the wisdom bought of a dear 
experience. 

We have seen what was the publish- 
ed creed of the Republican party of 
1860, in regard to the rights of the 
States to control their own domestic 
institutions; but now the radical 
abolition wing of that party, having 
by means of the war succeeded in de- 
stroying the system of slavery every- 
where, go farther and seek to force 
upon the States the suffrage of the 
negro, thus depriving the States of the 
authority to declare who shall have 
the privilege of voting, an authority 
expressly guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is for- 
tunate for the country, that President 
Johnson, educated a Democrat, still 
maintains his old principles, or we 
might be compelled to witness still 
greater changes in our Constitution, 
a speedier centralization of power in 
the General Government, with a con- 
solidated absolutism as its necessary 
result. Action and reaction are equal, 
in the political and moral as well as 
in the physical universe, and the ty- 
rannical power asserted to-day, will 
return to crush its supporters at the 
proper time. Absolutism allows no 
freedom, fears no opposition ; it is in- 
herently cowardly and selfish, and 
when resisted, cruel; it matters not 
whether the absolutism of the single 
will, or the hydra-headed majority. 

The Rebellion has been subdued, and 
crushed out, the military forces of the 
seceded States have been conquered, 
armed opposition no longer exists ; but 
what is to be the final result of the 
war upon them and upon ourselves ? 
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That will depend upon the methods 
taken to restore the people of the 
States to their former relation to the 
Union. 

Two plans have been proposed for 
that purpose, one by the Radical aboli- 
tion wing of the Republican party, and 
the other by the President. The for- 
mer proposes to treat the seceded 
States as conquered territory, subject 
to the absolute control and govern- 
ment of Congress,—to be governed ab 
extra as proconsular provinces,—with 
governments not “deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” but from the will of the con- 
queror,—their rights as States under 
the Federal Constitution denied. The 
latter declares, that by secession the 
States in rebellion did not exempt 
themselves from their obligations under 
the Constitution—that they are still 
States in the Union, and that all that 
is required is for the people to return 
to their allegiance, and for the State 
governments to be restored to their 
former relations to the Union, with the 
Constitution as the supreme law for 
them and for all the States. The ten- 
dencies of the two plans are heaven- 
wide asunder, and the results will be 
as diverse. 

If the former plan be adopted, what 
will be its consequences ? The South- 
ern people, not being allowed the man- 
agement of their own affairs in their 
own way, but controlled ab extra by 
busybodies, who neither understand 
the position nor appreciate the feel- 
ings of the governed, will be continu- 
ally in opposition to the ruling power, 
a chronic state of disaffection will be 
produced, endangering civil order, and 
requiring an armed force to be sta- 
tioned at different points to prevent 
the bursting forth of insurrection 
against a foreign and hated and hate- 
ful oppressing power, ruling not for the 
good of the governed, but by the will 
of the conqueror. Moder history 
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gives us repeated instances of such 
conduct and of its consequences. Ire- 
land, Poland, Hungary, La Vendee, 
tell us the story of passion usurping 
the place of justice and of reason, and 
of the “thus I will”? standing “for a 
reason.” Constant danger of resist- 
ance demands a standing army to re- 
press threatened insurrection. That 
army must be large ; it will be under 
the control of the commander-in-chief 
—and how long will liberty exist ? 
The South will not be free—it is con- 
trolled by the army and the horde of 
foreign office-holders—and it would 
not be long before the loud tocsin 
would toll the last alarm of liberty at 
the North. He that killeth with the 
sword shall be killed by the sword; 
the oppressor shall be oppressed. 

The great experiment of the possi- 
bility of free government is now on 
trial at the bar of history and of the 
world—the possibility of a government 
of law—a government of which law is 
the sole sovereign, whose commands 
the rulers observe and the people 
obey ; the same obedience being ex- 
acted from all, high or low, strong or 
weak, learned or unlearned—a govern- 
ment in which law, the state’s collect- 
ed will, sits empress, ruling over prin- 
cipalities and powers by the magic of 
its command, because its majesty is 
enthroned in the hearts of a law- 
trusting, law-abiding people. Such a 
government has been the theme of the 
scholar’s enthusiasm, the dream of the 
patriot’s love, the object of the Chris- 
tian’s hope. Do we see such a gov- 
ernment in our near future? or is it 
the phantom-light, still receding as we 
gaze, and evanishing as we approach ? 
Have we learned the lesson of the 
day ? Have we conquered passion, 
and put down the fell spirit of re- 
venge ? Is pride removed from our 
hearts? Do we rule in the spirit of 
that justice which is perfect love, that 
thinketh not evil, suffereth long, and 
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is kind, enduring all things, and hoping 
all things? Or does experience teach 
us that passion has ruled the hour, 
and that, in pursuit of a fancied, we 
have thrown away the real good? Is 
the citizen a freeman? Is he secure 
from illegal restraint? May he walk 
under the shadow of the law, secure 
from prison bolts and dungeon walls? 
May he laugh atthe tap of the Secre- 
tary’s bell, and put at defiance a mili- 
tary commission, and fear no lettres de 
cachét ? 

A sad view that, presented to the 
lover of true republican liberty, as he 
scans the events of the past five years, 
and sees so readily, in the heat of 
popular passion, the barriers that free- 
dom erected against tyranny torn 
away, and the breakwaters, for cen- 
turies building to protect the liberties 
of the people, powerless when the fu- 
ries of the storm are abroad. 

“A thousand years scarce serve to form a 
state ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust.” 

But a sadder thing still it is, to see 
those, who should have stood up for 
law and for righteousness, who should 
have struggled for the maintenance 
intact of the barriers of freedom, for- 
saking their posts, and, under the plea 
of public necessity, giving up the cita- 
del they should have defended, forsak- 
ing the law, abjuring its authority, 
acknowledging the power of a master’s 
will. He that deliberately disobeys 
the law is a traitor; he strikes at the 
authority of all law, and aims his 
blow at the very life of the state. As 
the blood is the life of the man, the 
law is the living soul of the state. 
Add to this the common violation of 
the rights of the citizen and of the 
people by those in authority, not only 
acquiesced in, but justified from the 
pulpit, the press, and the stump, and 
the American patriot deplores the sil- 
ver corrupted, the fine gold become 
dim—with only one hope, that heaven 
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may avert the doom that, as a people, 
we most justly deserve. 

There is one refuge left the Ameri- 
can people, to preserve them from the 
throttling grasp of absolutism—to re- 
trace the steps, and to return and seek 
the sanctuary of law, the divinity 
whose favor is perfect freedom to 
those who willingly submit to her au- 
thority, whose frown is destruction to 
those who willfully thwart her way, 
her penalties inexorable as destiny. 
The world’s records are telling us to- 
day the story. To the law and the 
testimony let us turn, and seek in 
their light to restore the crumbling 
edifice of American freedom—of Amer- 
ican constitutional liberty. . 

To give to the Constitution its au- 
thority in all parts of the land is the 
first thing to be done,—to give to the 
citizen every right that instrument 
guaranties, to give to each State the 
sovereignty its people have not dele- 
gated to the Federal government, are 
but means to thatend. To apply those 
means, it is the duty of the Democratic 
party of the country, the supporter of 
the rights of the people and of* the 
States, to give its aid to the President 
in his efforts to restore the authority 
of the Constitution and of the laws of 
the Union, throughout the Southern 
States by and through the people of 
those States. His plan may not be 
best, but it is the best that under 
present circumstances can be practi- 
cally carried out; and he only is a 
wise statesman, who sbapes his ends 
by the means at his disposal, putting 
each to its appropriate present use. 
Let the senators and representatives 
from the Southern States again take 
their place in Congress,—let the legis- 
latures of the several States, once in 
rebellion now restored, again put into 
operation the civil laws, so that society 
may be restored to its normal condi- 
tion, the people working for themselves 
and by themselves as in the olden 
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time ; so that the armies may be dis- 
banded and the gleam of the bayonet 
no longer appear, the constables wand 
and not the cannon be the symbol of 
authority throughout all the land. 
Slavery is at end, let the dead past 
bury its dead, and let us leave the 
questions arising from the emancipa- 
tion of the slave to be managed by 
those who have the most interest in it, 
for dwelling with the freedmen upon 
the same soil, self-interest will com- 
pel the Southern people to make the 
best of their condition. When govern- 
ment gives to the people peace and 
security, its whole duty is accomplish- 
ed. President Johnson is seeking this 
result ; let him have the frank support 
of the great conservative party of the 


“Swati there any man be put to 
death this day in Israel ?”’ 

This was the lauguage adopted, and 
it indicates the policy pursued by 


‘David, the greatest of the Hebrew 


kings, after the suppression of a gigan- 
tic rebellion against the government, 
which swept over the whole kingdom, 
and carried with it eleven of the 
twelve tribes. 

The character of this king is familiar 
to all who read the Scriptures, and 
whatever diversity of opinion there 
may be on the subject of his moral 
and religious character, as it is given 
to us by the sacred historians, there 
probably is no disagreement among in- 
telligent men, on the subject of the 
wisdom of the policy of government 
which was adopted by him on several 
occasions, showing that he was pos- 
sessed of a profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and familiar with the se- 
cret springs of action which influence 
and control the minds of men; and it 
may with propriety be said of, him, as 
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country, so far as he adheres to the 


Constitution and maintains the rights 
of the people and of the States. Hav- 
ing been a Democrat, the influence of 
the principles that party have so long 
professed and carried out, will neces- 
sarily modify, and may control his 
policy, if he find that he can rely up- 
on the support of the great conserva- 
tive masses of the country. Now that 
slavery is extinct, Democrats who have 
acted with the Republican party and 
other conservative Republicans will 
unite with the Democratic party in 
restoring the authority of the Con- 
titution, and in re-establishing the rule 
of law, so that again throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, Law 
shall be the only master and sovereign. 


is recorded of one of his chief minis- 
ters, that the counsel which he gave 
was, “as if aman had inquired at the 
oracle of God.” 

Passing over the years of his early 
life, when he seems to have been mod- 
est and retiring, possessing much per- 
sonal beauty, and on some occasions 
showing the resolution and self-pos- 
session of a hero, and distinguishing 
himself. as being “the bravest of the 
brave,’’ we reach the period in which 
he first exhibited the wisdom and pol- 
icy for which his reign was so great- 
ly distinguished. 

There had been a long war between 
“the house of Saul and the house of 
David,” and Abner, the general and 
leader of the house of Saul, taking of- 
fence at the manner in which he had 
been treated by the successor of Saul, 
declared that he would abandon him, 
and open negotiations with king David, 

and in pursuance of such declaration 
he came to David in Hebron, attended 
by what would at the present time be 
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called his staff, and which consisted of 
twenty men. David received Abner 
and his officers in a friendly and con- 
ciliatory manner, and entertained them 
sumptuously, and having completed the 
negotiations for peace, and the ar- 
rangements by which David was to be- 
come king of all Israel, he sent Abner 
and his officers away “ in peace.” 
During the war between the houses 
of Saul and David, Abner was endeay- 
oring to uphold the discarded dynasty 
of Saul, and overthrow the legitimate- 
ly established government of David, to 
which he had been appointed by divine 
authority, and consequently, Abner 
and all who acted with him were guilty 
of treason against the government of 
David, and yet on the first offer of 
submission by the rebels, an entire 
amnesty of all political offences seems 
to have been granted, without reser- 
vation or condition, and with respect 
to Abner and his officers, they appear 
to have been received and entertained, 
by King David, with all the respect 
and attention with which he could 
have treated the officers of his own 
army. It is true, that David’s inten- 
tions towards Abner were defeated by 
his murder in cold blood, by the false- 
hearted and malicious, but brave and 
energetic Joab; but the king took 
public measures to show his utter ab- 
horrence of the murderous act of Joab, 
and although he did not deem it pru- 
dent at the time to inflict punishment 
upon him, yet David left as an injunc- 
tion upon his son*and successor the 
punishment of Joab, for this and an- 
other murder of which he was guilty, 
in the following strong and explicit 
language: “ Let not his hoary head go 
down to the grave in peace.” 
Connected with these transactions 
there are other circumstances showing 
the wise policy and forethought of 
King David. The son and successor of 
Saul, during the time above referred 
to, was reigning as the acknowledged 
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king of ten of the tribes, and conse- 
quently he was the competitor and 
rival of David, and after the death of 
Abner, he was murdered by two of his 
own officers, who carried the severed 
head of their victim to David, and ex- 
ultingly said to him, “ Behold the head 
of the son of Saul thy enemy, who 
sought thy life.’ These officers were 
men of some consequence, for they 
were captains of bands, and they un- 
doubtedly expected to be highly hon- 
ored and rewarded by King David, for 
thus opening the way for him to the 
throne of all Israel ; and if they had 
been dealing with ordinary men, such 
would, in all probability, have been 
the sequel of their treacherous deed. 
But how widely different was the final 
termination of this scene of villainy 
and murder. The occasion presents 
the opportunity for the king to exhibit 
great wisdom and the most profound 
policy, and it would be well for the 
rulers of nations in all ages, if they 
would profit in this respect, by the 
example set them by King David. 

The murder of the king of Israel, 
by those two officers, was such an 
atrocious act that it could not reason- 
ably be justified by either friend or 
foe, and their immediate and exem- 
plary punishment would conciliate all 
the friends of the house of Saul, and 
king David, after referring to a case 
somewhat similiar in its circumstances, 
respecting: the death of Saul, ordered 
them to immediate execution. 

The influence of this magnanimous 
act of the king was such, that soon 
after, ‘all the tribes of Israel came to 
David, and he made a league with 
them in Hebron before the Lord, aud 
they anointed David king over all 
Israel.” 

Long years of prosperity and honor 
and glory to King David, followed 
these events, until in the history of 
the times, we reach the period when 
that most important and trying event 
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of the whole of his political life tran- 
spired, and gave occasion for the utter- 
ance by him of the sentiment expressed 
in the sentence at the head of this 
article. 

Absalom, King David's favorite son, 
who was renowned throughout Israel 
for his great talent and brilliant quali- 
fications, unfortunately, was also dis- 
tinguished for his ambition, and his 
desires and aspirations for political 
power and grandeur, and to accom- 
plish his object he dealt falsely with 
his indulgent father, the king, and 
availing himself of his powers of flat- 
tery and fascination over the minds of 
men, he “stole the hearts of the men 
of Israel,” and originated a great re- 
bellion against the good and prosper- 
ous government of his father. The 
disaffection and rebellion brought 
about by Absalom, were by no means 
limited to the lower orders among the 
Israelites, but some of the most able 
and distinguished of the counsellors 
and officers of the court and army, 
and many of the leading men in all 
the tribes, but that of Judah, were 
actively engaged in the rebellion, and 
so general and wide spread was the 
disaffection, that King David was com- 
pelled to flee with the utmost haste 
from his capital and his throne. 

King David mourned with great and 
sore lamentation over the rebellion of 
his favorite son, and the disloyalty of 
so many of his former friends and ad- 
herents; but still, large numbers of 
brave men rallied around him, ready 
to do battle for their king and country, 
and he sent them forth under the 
command of three of his most able 
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generals, who encountered the rebels 
in the wood of Ephraim, and gained a 
decisive victory, Absalom was slain, 
and the whole rebel army broken up 
and dispersed, and the king soon after 
assumed his throne and exercised his 
former power and sovereignty. 

Soon after the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, one of the leading rebels of 
the tribe,of Benjamin, who had met 
the king when he was fleeing from 
Absalom, and who had reviled and 
cursed him, came to King David and 
implored his forgiveness and pardon. 
One of David's officers demanded that 
the rebel should be put to death, “ be- 
cause he had cursed the Lord’s an- 
ointed,”’—-and David replied to the 
officer, interrogatively, “Shall there 
any man be put to death this day in 
Israel ?”—and then said to the rebel, 
“thou shall not die.” 

It does not appear from the history 
of this rebellion, that a single individ- 
ual of the many thousands engaged in 
it, was ever executed or even accused 
of taking part in the rebellion, except 
the Benjaminite above mentioned, and 
there appears to have been after this, 
as after the previous rebellion against 
David, an entire amnesty of all political 
offences: and may we not reasonably 
entertain the hope that the people of 
our own country will learn wisdom 
by the history of rebellions in other 
nations and in previous ages of the 
world, and adopting the wise and gen- 
erous policy of King David, proclaim 
with one voice, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land,— That no man, 
at this day, shall be put to death in our 
country, for political offences. 
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SPEECHES OF THE PRESIDENT AND THADDEUS STEVENS. 


THESE speeches, delivered about the 
same time—the one at Lancaster, Pa., 
the home of its author; the other at 
Washington—breathe, in many re- 
spects, a different tone, and represent 
two phases of the great subject now 
demanding the attention of the coun- 
try. 

One cannot avoid being impressed 
with the conciliatory spirit of the Pres- 
ident’s remarks, whilst Mr. Stevens 
caps the climax of bitterness and ven- 
geance on the South. The one might 
be a type of the Old Testament, giv- 
ing forth its law amid thunderings and 
lightnings and a great tempest; the 
other of the New, embodying the for- 
giveness and the mercy which, even 
in crucifixion, said: “ Father, forgive 
them ; they know not what they do.” 

Mr. Stevens maintains, substantial- 
ly, that the South is conquered terri- 
tory, the Southern people alien ene- 
mies; that both are subject to the 
dictation of Congress; the latter, hav- 
ing lost all their former rights and 
relations to the Foederal Government, 
to be dealt with as inhabitants of ter- 
ritories ; the former to be defined in 
its several boundaries, and to be held, 
for local purposes, by such persons as 
Congress may determine; that the 
property of the rebels must be confis- 
cated, to pay the public debt, part 
allotted to the freedmen, the remain- 
der to be sold at public auction— 
otherwise, repudiation must follow. 

A brief review of the speech may 
tend to demonstrate its errors. The 
author is confessedly a man of intel- 
lectual power, and a leader in his 
party. Ilis utterances, therefore, are 
somewhat oracular, and indicate the 
tone and temper of those with whom 
he affiliates. A thorough-going Abo- 
litionist, and negropholist of ardent 


temperament, his judgment bows, oc- 
casionally, to his prejudices, and he il- 
lustrates, in his practice, the Latin 
adage: “ Quod volumus, facile credi- 
mus.” We have seen strong men 
wither before the biting and vulgar 
sarcasm of his speech, and some would 
rather not utter their argument than 
subject themselves to the pitiless lash 
of his scowling words, laid on with 
more merciless vim than Mrs. Stowe’s 
Legree ever exerted on the back of 
his unpitied victim. 

= It cannot but be noticed how 
subservient to the Constitution Mr. 
Stevens is in this speech, and for this 
we commend him—for that is the bul- 
wark of our freedom, the guarantee of 
our foederal existence ; yet we are not 
to forget how far and how long he 
abetted its violation—that violation, 
to some extent, becoming a necessity 
under the programme of war of which 
he was the bugler. _ 

But to the speec’:. The fundamen- 
tal idea is, that the “war has over- 
thrown all governments within eleven 
States, which could be acknowledged 
as legitimate by the Union.” “ Their 
territory having been conquered and 
possessed by the United States, it be- 
comes necessary to establish governments 
therein.” : 

There are fallacies here, because it 
is taken for granted that the States, 
as such, ceased to be by the initiation 
of the war and institution of the 
“ Confederate States ;” that the tri- 
umph of our armies gave the United 
States possession of the territory claim- 
ed by the Confederate States ; and 
that, no recognizable authorities ex- 
isting there, it is incumbent on us to 
“establish governments therein.’’ 

Mr. Stevens seems, here, to forget 
that all right of secession has been and 
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is denied by the North, and that 
whatever governments and whatever 
else grew out of it were and are null 
and void. Consequently, no “ govern- 
ment,” de jure, ever existed there to 
be “overthrown ;” and whatever ex- 
isted de facto is to be by us in no sense 
recognized, as a ground of action on our 
part. And if the Constitution neither 
authorized nor recognized these things 

and we are to live uncer and by that 
instrument, then it must follow 1? st 
the Union has not been disseved ; 
that its integrity, constitutional.; , was 
unimpaired ; that its peoples retained 
their local sovereignty, and can, by 
convention or otherwise, just as before, 
elect their own rulers and make their 
own laws, subject only to what the 
war accomplished, the abolition of 
slavery, and what the Constitution 
demands, a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Had the war been proclaimed as a 
war against alien enemies, for their 
subjugation and the conquest of their 
territory, then the reasoning might be 
valid, although the Constitution would 
have been thereby violated and the 
right of secession conceded. But, as 
it was not so proclaimed, but just the 
contrary, by act of Congress, and as 
no proclamation was ever made by the 
executive to that effect, as in respect 
to slavery, it isa mere assumption now 
to contend that new States must be 
formed and new “ governments be es- 
tablished”’ by the Foederal authorities. 

It does not follow, because illegiti- 
mate guvernments assumed powers and 
were overthrown by the war, that no 
legitimate authority was left in the 
peoples of the several States. On the 
contrary, it is right and reasonable 
that, illegitimate authority ceasing, 
the original legitimate authority, 
which gave both States and the Uni- 
ted States existence, should be em- 
powered, as soon as may be, to act in 
its legitimate sphere. These States 
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were byt seemingly afloat for a few 
years, but were really anchored all the 
while, by unsevered cables, to the 
Rock of the Republic, the Constitu- 
tion, each having its own proper ring; 

and as the officers aboard once more 

seize the capstan to wind up the cable, 

we see them all gradually nearing the 

Rock, soon to ride quietly around it, 

side by side, as before, in the haven of 
peace and glory. 

It must be conceded to Mr. Stevens 
that the executive is not empowered 
by the Constitution to dictate terms of 
admission to the States; but to insti- 
tute preliminary arrangements for the 
organization of government where re- 
volt has overthrown legitimate author- 
ity, is certainly as much ez necessitate 
as much for which Mr. Stevens has 
contended. 

And then, again, as regards Mr. 
Stevens and his adherents, it is simply 
a question of degree—whether it is 
better or less constitutional to recog- 
nize secession as constitutional, to al- 
low a severed Union, to treat the old 
States as conquered alien enemies, to 
blot them out of existence, and remod- 
el the territory at pleasure, etc., or 
simply to allow the executive, in clos- 
ing up the results of the war, to make 
provisional arrangements for the im- 
mediate reinstatement of the peoples 
of the Southern States in their wonted 
Telations, and the consequent preser- 
vation unbroken of the integrity of the 
Union—E pluribus Unum, even through 
the war. 

Mr. Stevens’ theory is’ consolidation 
with a vengeance, and must issue in 
the nonentity of federal government, 
and probably in a violent despotism, 
such as Mr. Stevens could wield. 

The tone of the speech in respect to 
the treatment of the Southern people, 
is bitter in theextreme—not one drop 
of mercy in the vial of his wrath. 
The seven plagues must all be poured 
out on their guilty heads, their crime 
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having been seven times more grievous 
than any other on record. 

We turn, with pleasure, from this 
effusion of gall, to the oil of grace and 
goodness which distilled from the lips 
of the President, in his discourse to 
the representatives of most of those 
very States, which Mr. Stevens would 
so cavalierly discard and destroy. 

“ Whilst I dreaded disintegration of 
the States, I am equally opposed to 
consolidation or concentration of pow- 
er here, under whatever guise or name.” 
“Let the Constitution be our guide. 
Let the preservation of that and the 
Union of the States be our principal 
aim.” “Tam of the Southern people, 
and I love them and will do all in my 
power to restore them to that state of 
happiness and prosperity which they 
enjoyed before they were led astray to 
their own undoing. If there is any- 
thing that can be done on my part, on 
the principles of the Constitution, to 
promote these ends, be assured it shall 
be done.” And what the President 
thinks can be done, “ on the principles 
of the Constitution,” he had already 
before declared, both by his words and 
acts; and that a very different thing 
from what Mr, Stevens asserts to be 
constitutional, indeed what he declares 
to be unconstitutional. They are evi- 
dently at issue on the Coustitution. 

To restore the Southern people to 
their former “state of happiness and 
prosperity ” is the end the President 
has in view, and that end he intends 
to secure, by abstaining from all Foed- 
eral interference with thcir State 
rights under the Constitution, not as- 
suming the power of a conqueror over 
subjugated peoples, but leaving un- 

ue ied, by the hand of consolidated 
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power, the rights reserved by them, 
in the original compact of the fathers. 

Hear further, also, the spirit in 
which all this is to be done: “ Let me 
assure you that there is no disposition, 
on the part of the Government, to 
deal harshly with the Southern people. 
There may be speeches published from 
various quarters that may breathe a 
different spirit. Let them not trouble 
nor excite you; but believe that it is, 
as it is, the object of the Government 
to make the Union of these United 
States more complete and perfect than 
ever,” and “all I ask of the South or 
the North, the East or the West, is to 
be sustained in the carrying out of the 
principles of the Constitution.” “The 
North cannot get along without the 
South, nor the South from the North, 
the East from the West, nor the West 
from the East.” This is surely the 
true metal, for it has the old ring init, 
such as Jackson, Webster and Clay, 
used to bring out of it. 

How it reminds one of that most 
beautiful of psalms: “Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity! like 
the precious ointment upon the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard—as the dews of Hermon, 
and like that which descended upon 
the mountain of Zion; for there the 
Lord commanded his blessing.” 

We hope and believe that the coun- 
try will sustain President Johnson in 
this kindly and Christian policy, 
whilst that of Messrs. Stevens, Sum- 
ner & Co., will meet the decided stamp 
of reprobation, as affiliated more with 
hate and hell, than with love and 
heaven. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN NORTH 
America. By Francis PARKMAN. 
Part First. PIoNkERS oF FRANCE 
IN THE NEw Wortp. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1865. Small 
8vo., pp. xxii. 420. 


The above work, from the pen 
of one of New England’s ripest 
scholars, will be heartily welcomed 
by the reading public. Indeed, the 
name of the author of the “ Conspir- 
acy of Pontiac ”’ is a sufficient guaran- 
tee that whatever subject is treated 
by him will be handled thoroughly and 
fairly. The distinguishing feature of 
Mr. Parkman’s writings is the pictur- 
esque beauty with which dry historical 
facts are invested ; while at the same 
time the truth, to the minutest detail, 
is strictly preserved. The notion of 
the old-school of historians that his- 
tory to be correct must necessarily be 
dull, is of late years passing away ; 
and among those American writers, 
who have aided in bringing this about, 
Mr. Bancroft, Prescott, Motley and 
Parkman, stand pre-eminently in the 
first rank. When, moreover, the bare 
facts, treated in the work before us, 
are in themselves almost a romance, 
one can readily imagine the addition- 
al interest with which the author’s 
glowing pencil invests them. The 
stern pioneer warrior with arqubuse 
and miil, the friars with their rosaries 
and peaked hoods, the plumed Indian 
with tomahawk and gaily-decorated 
quiver, pass befure us like figures in 
the glittering pageant of a night; and 
were it not for the carefully collated 
foot-notes, which afford a sure test of 
the accuracy of the text, we should 
think it a dream of romance rather 
than a chapter of stern history. 

The period covered by this work is 


one of deep interest. Of the influen- 
ces which were at work in founding 
New France, and of the facts them- 
selves, comparatively little is known. 
It has been the generally received iim- 
pression that the halo of romance str- 
rounding the early pioneers of the 
New World, has been the result of 
this uncertainty, which a more accu 
rate knowledge would at once dissi- 
pate. Mr. Parkman, however, proves 
the contrary to be the case ; and clear- 
ly shows that the facts, when dragged 
into light, increase rather than dimin- 
ish in picturesque charm and color- 
ing. 
Pike was just emerging from the 
bondage of Feudalism. The tiers 
etat was struggliag into life; and the 
Free Burgesses were gradually forcing 
the nobility, under,the pleasure-loving 
Henry the Fourth, to relinquish their 
grasp upon their baronial rights and 
privileges. At this poiht tue discoy- 
ery of the New World seemed to show 
a way of escape; and under the guise 


of traffic and adventure, Feudalism’ 


sought to engraft upon new stocks, 
that which was fast losing ite hold 
upon the old. The attempts aad tri- 
als, the successes and ill-successes, the 
sufferings and daring, which ensued 
while this experiment was in progress, 
it is the object of the present work to 
show. The sturdy Cartier ploughs a 
path to the theatre upon which the 
experiment is to be made. Cham- 
plain follows; and after twenty-seven 
years of adventurous daring and 
heroic fortitude in endeavoring to 
build up a colony, dies in Quebec 
surrounded by tae followers of Loy- 
ola, who, having finally obtained a 
foothold, essay to carry on the work 
most inauspiciously begun. At this 


point the present volume closes— 
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the heroic sacrifices, the follies and 
the virtues of the Jesuits in carry- 
ing on the work left by Champlain: 
being left for another volume. We 
are glad that Mr. Parkman de- 
signs writing the history of this ex- 
traordinary order in America; nor, 
will it be questioned, that its heroic 
deeds well entitle it to ad -tinct nar- 
rative. Its misstonaries went forth 
unarmed and alone, everywhere ex- 
hibiting the most beautiful examples 
of patience and self-denial, and, with 
rare exceptions, gaining the confidence 
of even the most savage hordes whom 
they encountered—one exception, 
however, arising in their intercourse 
with the savage Iroquois, when siz 
of their number suffered martyrdom, 
at the hands of the Mohawks, with the 
spirit of primitive aposties.* 

Before, however, the close of the 
work already published, we are allow- 
ed to catch one or two glimpses of 
the self-sacrificicg devotion of the fol- 
lowers of Loyola. We see them now 
pulling with strong arms their bark 
canoes against the rapids of the Otta- 
wa, and again elevating the host be- 


fore some sylvan altar—the brawny 


forms of the Indian braves bent in 
wrapped surprise at the strange rite. 
To all those, also, who are interest- 
ed in the vindication of the character 
of our aborigies, this work of Mr. 
Parkman will be received with pecu- 
liar favor. Seen through the vista of 
fanaticism, the Indixn, whom our an- 
cestors first ence untered, appears a 
hideous creature of cruelty ; and the 
Puritan exile, while he calmly burns 
out the tongue of a Quaker for a reli- 
gious difference, holds up to pious 
horror the suvage who scalps the 
white ravisher of his wife! The late 
Colonel Stone and Mr, Schoolcraft, 
were the first who became the pio- 





*Fathers Joques, Brebeuf, Lallemand. 
Daniel, Garnier, and Garreau. 
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neers in hewing down the prejudices 
that had grown up around the Indian 
character. Other able writers have 
followed them to good purpose, asthe 
present work clearly demonstrates. 
It shows conclusively that whenever 
our aboriginies have been treated 
simply as men, they never have failed 
to show their appreciation of it by 
iaeir conauct, We do not remember 
a single instauce, where the whites en- 
countered the Indians for the first 
time on the shores of this continent, 
in which they were not treated with 
uniform kindness and hospitality. 
The first act of the tribesmen of King 
Philip, upon the arrival of the May- 
Jlower, was to tender her passengers 
presents of maize; and not until their 
claims to kind treatment were ignored, 
and themselves wantonly spurned, did 
they raise the defiant war-whoop 
against the white strangers. With the 
colonization of New France, the same 
remarks hold true ; and we are pleased 
to see the fact brought out into bold 
relief upon the pages of Mr. Parkman 
—that the French were everywhere 
welcomed by the savages with open 
arms. Indeed, so generously was their 
primitive hospitality returned, that 
when Lescabot, acompanion of Cham- 
plain, left Port Royal on his return to 
France, “the shore resounded with 
lamentation ; and nothing could con- 
sole theafilicted savages but reiterated 
promises of a speedy return.” As 
with nations so was it the case with 
individuals; and the great influence 
of William Penn and Sir William 
Johnson, over the terrible, yet fickle 
Iroquois, which has always been re- 
garded so extraordinary, arose simply 
from the fact that they knew the 
magic of kindness, and its potency 
over all, but especially over the Red- 
Men of the forest. 

The volume which is to come after 
this—*: The Jesuit in the Wilderness ” 
—we look forward to with interest; 
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and after a perusal of the present work, 
the public will not readily allow the 
writer to forget his promise to com- 


plete it so soon as time and health 
shall allow. 


Toe Oup Fraga. New York: J. P. 
Robens, 37 Park Row. 


This is an interesting curiosity of 
the late conflict, It is a lithographed 
fac simile of a newspaper projected 
and published by the Union prisoners 
at Camp Ford. The undertaking was 
& pleasing novelty and intellectual 
pastime for the confined patriots. It 
was better than grumbling, growling, 
swearing, and stealing from each oth- 
er. The newspaper was most ener- 
getically conducted, and its “ stsff” 
was a worthy band of “able contrib- 
utors.” These literary soldiers wrote 
novels, poems, gave chess problems, 


the state of the markets, deaths and 
marriages (00 births!) and offered 
“prizes” to ambitious aspirants! The 
circulation was large, embracing the 
entire population of the prison. Amid 
the sickening recitals of Andersonville 
horrors, amid the newly marked thir- 
teen thousand graves of our heroes— 
“ The Old Flag” reveals a cheery spot, 
& prison turned into a college, prison- 
ers into editors and correspondents, 
and the hunters after rebels into 
searchers for gaiety with the gravity 
of wisdom. 


‘A merrier crew could not be found else- 
where.” 


Richardson, Browne, and Duganne 
describe the dark scenes of the war 
—* The Old Flag ” gives us a glimpse 
of a bright place occupied by bright 
hearts and valiant arms. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


PHILOSOPHY IN RAGS. 


* So we have had midsummer vaca- 
tion, and are the better for it,” quoth 
our Sagamore, after much hand-shak- 
ing among us. “Let us then give ac- 
count of ourselves. Thou, Biblio, first- 
ly—where hast wandered ?” 

“ Truly, not beyond city precincts,” 
replied the Bookworm. “The Central 
Park has been my campagna, and the 
shades of Greenwood my rus in urbe.” 

“ We shall hear not, then, of Kaats- 
kill or the Saranacs from thee, O pleas- 
ant comrade!’ cried our Veteran. 
“This dull city cannot have inspired 
many thoughts of beauty!” 

“Tsay not so,” answered Biblio—* I 
was up betimes this very morn to walk 
upon the outskirts of human life, and 
to have worthy meditation thereun. 
I went forth, with eye and ear, more- 
over, to walk and to listen !""§ 


“And what heard you?” asked Ar- 
drew Quarto. 


* T heard a glad-hearted bird singing 
with the day-spring,”’ replied our worm. 
“Talk not to me of your Jenny Linds 
and Piccolominis! you should have 
caught, with me, that break of clear- 
throated melody, tinkling at first like 
tiny silver bells, and then up-gushing 
in vocal spray, to sink, presently, into 
brooding cadence, becoming blent with 
hum of early bees, flutter of painted 
moths, and buzz of dew-washed flies, 
on grass-slope and brook-bank! Oh! 
poet Spangle! 


“¢ Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the sun; ¥ 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 
Sometime, a-dropping from the sky, 

I heard the sky-lark sing ; 
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Sometimes, all little birds that are, 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 
And now, ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel’s song 
That makes the heaven be mute!” 


* And I,” said Spangle, “ heard day- 
break jar of wains on echoing pave- 
ments, shrill cries of milk-boys, clash 
of down-dropping shutter bars, and 
tread of foot-farers in hurried out-go- 
ing. Peering from street window, I 
saw thin smoke arising into banks of 
greyish cloud, which presently were 
burnished with glistening sun-beams. 
The voice of Broadway, as it -woke, 
swelled under me, still deepening with 
the daylight; I watched a flock of 
breakfast-seeking swallows, scaling the 
upper blue, while, with their foreheads 
earth-bowed, and their hands low- 
groping in the gutters, a squalid squad 
of chiffoniers were delving underneath. 
To me, O, Biblio! there were then two 
mysteries: the path of birds, like Soul, 
through cloven ether, and the drag of 
rag-pickers, like Sense, amid the noi- 
someness of earthy surroundings !”’ 

“ Good !’ cried Andrew Quarto; 
“vou are right in likening rag-picking 
to Sense, and Common Sense, too, my 
good fellow! What, sir! turn up nose 
at chiffoniers ! despise the chevaliers of 
‘hook and crook! Rather look on 
them as advance guards and pioneers 
of intellectual marches: purveyors for 
a host of paper-mills and steam presses: 
grand commissariat, whence comes sup- 
ply of raw material for news-sheet, 
book-page, and all embryonic under- 
whiteness of mental life-growth.”’ 

“ Assuredly,”’ answered Spangle, “ I 
grant your chiffonier a usufruct in 
mortal field-works, albeit his grovel- 
ling is a type of money-greed, place- 
hunting, and kindred forms of mud- 
burrowing, whereby human scarabeii, 
called bankers, brokers, merchants, 
politicians, and popular preachers, roll 
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up their daily dirt-balls of pelf and 
power. Better that Astors, Whit- 
neys, George Laws—yea, Rothschilds 
and Bonapartes—be hung up to scare 
crows from corn, than that one division 
of our world’s great rag-picking “army 
of occupation,’ disperse or lie inactive. 
None may gainsay this I think.” 

“ Right, my poet!’ quoth Pragmati- 
cus. ‘ These gutter Bohemians are at 
bottom of all letterdom! Ah, Biblio! 
were every gleaner of shreds and 
patches to cast down hook and sack, 
and join some universal ‘strike’ for 
respectability and position, where, 
then, would be your penny news and 
shilling libraries? Let us cherish rag- 
pickers then, that authordom may lack 
not papyrus ; for, spite of new-fangled 
fibrous notions of straw, turf, and saw- 
dust paper-pulp, rags, after all, are the 
only natural press-pabulum.” 

“Content would I be,”’ cried Spangle, 
“if our own rag-picking tribes were 
confined to street-gatherers of soiled 
gossypium ; but, alas ! there be chiffo- 
niers of the Press as well as of the 
Paper-mill! Was it not Lamb, who 
said that he never knew, till he visited 
Italy, what became of the cast-off 
clothes of London beggars? Such a 
discovery might some bibliopole make, 
in our own country; recognizing dis- 
carded rags and tatters of beggarly 
foreign authordom, new-vamped for 
the clothing of our literary lazzaroni.’’ 

“ You may add, my dear poet,” said 
Andrew Quarto, “that we cry wel- 
come to beggars of old world art and 
literature, as well as to their dilapi- 
dated wardrobes. Walk you leisurely 
to-morrow, from Chatham Square to 
Wall street, and for every gutter-snipe 
or ‘old clo’ boy you encounter, [ will 
point you some foreign-born pauper, 
grease-glossed and redolent of cam- 
phene, who struts from press to press, 
with ‘papers in each hand,’ josthng 
all homespun intellect aside, because 
it smells of fresh soil, free air, and 
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daylight, instead of the must and 
mould of Cheapside, High Holborn, 
and the Minories.” 


Andrew Quarto rubbed his face with 
a white handkerchief, and calmed his 
feelings by a few tobacco puffs, while 
our Sagamore settled himself for a ha- 
rangue. 


“JT count it sound philosophy,” said 
the judge, “to recognize fittingness in 
all created things. Curves are the 
tracing lines of beauty, and what we 
deem crooks and sinuosities of life, are 
always sure to bring us in contact, 
here and there, with points of loveli- 
ness in earth and heaven. This morn- 
ing, O, Spangle! your gaze was sky- 
raised, and likewise earth-bent, be- 
holding a swallow and a rag-picker 
with quick alternation of glance. Your 
thoughts followed the spiral curves of 
your vision, but you did not reflect, 
my friend, that the two poles of your 
spiral were sky-soarer and groundling 
—bird and chiffonier—and that your 
upward and downward glance describ- 
ed a true elliptical union, embracing 
each ?”’ 

* Fol-de-rol!” here interrupted the 
voice of our Veteran, awaking from a 
short doze; “what is all this about 
spirals and a 





“Let every gentleman preserve or- 
der!” cried a Pragmaticus, with em- 
phatic dignity. “I trust that, as phil- 
osophers, 

““O—beg pardon!” said the Vete- 
ran, much cut down and relapsing into 
somnolent smoke. 

“What about the spiral?’ asked 
Andrew Quarto. 

“T was about to remark,” replied 
our Sagamore, “that I delight to 
discover an adaptedness in all things ! 
—Snakes for instance, mosquitoes and 
snakes ! 





“T abhor snakes!’ interrupted the 
Veteran.” 
“ More than likely,” rejoined our 


Sagamore. “ Nevertheless, you may 
find rattle-tails and copperheads still 
troublesome in our woods, sir; while, 
for mosquitoes—it is enough that the 
warm south blows hitherward through 
Jersey pine-woods. But there are 
other various, not to say loathsome, 
entomological specimens, generated by 
heat and decay, in localities nearer 
still: aphides, my friend, spiders, ants, 
gnats, bugs, beetles, parasites, and 
larvee, repulsive to delicate eye and 
nostril.” 

“ What about them?” grumbled 
Cynicus, who had been long dumb. 

“Simply this,’ replied our Saga- 
more; “that they, to wise contem- 
plation, have their place and use, like 
gutter chiffoniers, whereof we have re- 
hearsed the value. Our household 
armies of verminous parasites—our 
myriad besieging trains of insect-life 
germinating from the union of dirt 
with caloric—I say to you, my friends, 
they are worth more to public health 
than a city inspector’s standing army 
of sanitary wardens, scavengers, and 
offal contractors. Not a tiny unit of 
their countless millions but has its 
own concentration, according to bodily 
capacity, of some latent poison fatal 
to human life. Each bug, each beetle, 
each mosquito, in the ratio of its bulk, 
holds so much fever, plague or pock, 
inocuous under atomic cuticle. The 
filth-venom which would otherwise be 
liberated in malaria, inbreathed into 
organic life, and resultant in epidemic 
pestilence, is thus secreted in multi- 
tudinous scavenger-sacks of insect ex- 
istence, and conducted abroad over 
space to re-enter into forces of reinvig- 
orated nature.” 

“JT move that a vote of thanks be 
given for this lecture,” growled Cyni- 
cus, knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 

* Nonsense !’’ cried the Sagamore. 

“T agree with you!’ responded 
Cynicus. 
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“Gop’s ACRE.” 

“ What said you, O Biblio!” asked 
Pragmaticus—“ concerning rambles in 
Greenwood ?” 

The Bookworm did not answer im- 
mediately, but took off his spectacles 
and wiped them. Then, passing the 
handkerchief over his own kindly face, 
he spoke with a trembling voice. 

“T passed a day in Greenwood, friend, 
and it was sacred to meditation on the 
past ys 

“ Better than amid the shouting of 
crowds, O Biblio, said Pragmaticus !” 

“T walked,” said the Bookworm, 
“under drooping willows, and heard 
the sighing of leaves over new-made 
and olden graves. I looked into green 
nooks, where forget-me-nots were hid- 
ing their blue eyes filled with tears. I 
saw the rose-leaves scattered by light 
winds over small beds of childhood, 
and silver leaves drifting downward on 
strong men’s tombs. About me were 
butterflies, emblems of the soul; and 
beneath my feet crept caterpillars, 
earth-clogged yet, but merging soon to 
chrysalis. And birds sang bravely in 
the deep foliage, as if angels were tun- 
ing the clear harmonies; and lights 
were slanting evermore across shadows, 
and the blue heaven over all, O my 
friends !”’ 

“ And your thoughts, Biblio ?” 
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“They were of my beautiful dead !” 
answered the sage. “Of my flower- 
seeds and hidden jewels; of my im- 
mortal chrysalii, whose wings slope up- 
ward from my heart to heaven, as the 
Hebrew’s ladder was spiraled by an- 
gelic climbers.” 

“Pure thoughts, Biblio, are rounds 
of ourown angelic ladders !” responded 
the Sagamore’s voice. 

“ And loving memories,” said poet 
Spangle, “are the angels ascending and 
descending. Who knows but those 
subtile intelligences may bear upward 
our unspoken regrets, our unutterable 
benedictions, to the very bosoms of 
waiting ones. Maybe asigh, or a tear, 
ora thought, or a hope is caught by 
spirit-hands, and borne away, as flow- 
ers and jewels in this lower world, to 
longing kindred,” 

“JT dare own,” cried Easelwood, 
“that ties of friendship and true love 
cannot be sundered by the {episode of 
death. They are but lengthened, like 
the ductile threads of gold; they 
stretch from finite to infinite, and 
along their electric media travel influ- 
ences from that to this, from this to that ; 
uniting souls indissolubly; future 
guide-lines for our wondering Psyches, 
who shall ere long tread 


“¢_the altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God.’” 
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These Fire-Proofs are manufactured to supply a demand for security against fire, less expensive than my celebrated and 
superior Chilled and Wrought-Iron Burgiar and Fire-Proof Safes. 

They furnish similar and equal security to the Safes generally manufactured in the different cities, but are Superior to 
them in their Fire-Proof qualities and durability, the iron being effectually protected from rust in any climate, and the Fire- 
Proof not subject to lose its utility by age. This is an important advantage gained to the purchaser, as Safes often rust out 
and become worthless in two or three years. 

To substantiate my position, those purchasing these Fire-Proofs are at liberty, by giving me due notice of time and place 
of trial, to test them by fire with any other Safe of the same size; and should they not prove superior, I will refund the 
money, or a new Fire-Proof, as the purchaser may decide. 
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Sample of Fire-Proof Safe at Office of the American Ad. Agency, 889 Broadway, New-York. 
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40i BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Publishers of Standard Works of 
IRVING, HALLAM, HOOD, 
COOPER, MONTAIGNE, LAMB, 
BACON, MILMAN, BURTON, &c., 

In elegant and uniform bindings, have just issued : 

I. 
HISTORY OF CONGREGATIONALISM FROM ABOUT A. D. 250 TO THE 
| PRESENT TIME. 
In continuation of the account of the Origin and Earliest History of the fys- 
tem of Church Policy contained in “A View of Congregationalism,” 
BY GEORGE PUNCHARD. 
Second Edition. Re-written aud Greatly Eularged. 2 vols. Crown, 8vo. $5. 


























TI. 
WOODS AND WATERS; or, SUMMER IN THE SARANACS., 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 
1 vol. 12mo0. Illustrated. Price $1 75. 
Street i is the Poet.of Nature, aud master of woodcraft. To read his book is 
like quaffing a fresh breeze in sultry weather. 













IIL. 
“THE RIVERSIDE IRVING.” 
A new and elegant “Cabinet” edition, in 16mo. volumes, with steel vignette, 
on entirely new type—READABLE, PORTABLE, ECONOMICAL, 
The new volume fur June is 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL, 
With vignette frontispiece on steel. 16mo, Cloth gilt. Price $2. 
Aso READY: 
SKETCH BOOK, GOLDSMITH, 
KNICKERBOCKER, TRAVELLER, 
Crayon MisceLLaNny, ALHAMBRA and WoLrerrs Roost will! follow in succes- 
sion monthly, 



















IV. 
Tuirp Eprtion Now Reapy: 
MY MARRIED LIFE AT HILLSIDE. 
BY BARRY GRAY. 
With illustrations by MeNevin. One vol. Crown 8vo. Price $2. 
This is a picture of the honeymoon and other seasons, which wil! divert the 
bachelor and amuse the married man. 









V. 
THE GAME OF CROQUET: Its AprorntTMENTS AND Laws. 
BY B. FELLOW. 


feet 














With Descriptive Illustration and Frontispiece, by Hoprry. Being a complete 
; Hand-Book, containing, by the exactness of description, absence of technicalities, 1 
. and comprebensiveness, full directions and regulations appertaining to this interest. a 
ing game. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. I 
In PREss: i 
LIBRARY OF OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. C 
Under the Editorial Supervision of Witi 1am G. T. SueppD, D_D., Professor of Bibli- § ® 
cal Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. E 
The Sermons of ROBERT SOUTH will constitute the first volumes of the Libra- 
ry, and will appear during the current year, in 4 vols, octavo. Price $3 50 per vol. ff y 











Copies mailed free on receipt of price. 







JAMES STEPHENS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


G A. BANTA’S IMPROVED SLATE REFRIGERATOR. 
PATENTED NOVY. 19th, 1864. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL AND ECONOMICAL Af- 
TICLE EVER INTRODUCED ! 

All the essentia! qualities of a perfect refrigerator are here happily combined. 
The substitution of slate, instead of charcoal, as a non-conducting medium, ¢ flectu- 
ally prevents the dampness and musty odor, which, s!most invariably, arise from 
refrigerators lined with any other substance. Zinc and Slate are the only materials 
used in its internal structure, and they are so arravged as ‘o form a series of cham- 
bers, as seen in the cut above; an examination of which will satisfy those interested 
of the superior claims of this refrigerator over all others, 

DESCRIPTION. 

The ice being placed in the top of the refrigerator, a gentle current of chilled 
air passes down between the lining of slate and zinc into the preserving chamber, as 
indicated by the arrows ; thence, through the orifice at the top of the provision 
chamber, into a passage behind the slate lining, where it again descends, and then 
passes up at the sides and entirely out of the refrigerator through the orifices at the 
top. This arrangement secures a thorough ventilation, which keeps the preserving 
chamber constantly supplied with cold, dry and pure sir, a desideratum which no 
other refrigerator possesses in so remarkable a degree. 

The quantity of ice consumed in this refrigerator is from one-third to one-half 
less than that required in others. It is less liable to get out of order, and can be 
repaired at a trifling expense. Its cooling aud preserving properties are such, that 






















,- 


. it is admirably adapted to the wants of families. In the heat of summer it keeps 

st. articles of food cool, dry and sweet, and in winter it protects them from the frost. 
It rests on castors, and is easily handled ; the water from tbe melted ice is received 
into a sliding pan attached, so as to avoid any dampness, and requires to be dis- 
charge but once in twenty-four hours. In fact, its merits need only be understood 

sli- | 82d appreciated to render it an indispensable article in every household. 

od Butchers’, Grocers’ and Lager Beer Refrigerators on hand and 


made to order, 
Manvuractory No, 286 & 288 7rH-AVE., AND 116 & 118 West 257TH-st., NEw YoRK. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


WHO IS FAMED FOR HIS ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE AS 


‘THE’ GROCER, 


And Tea and Coffee Dealer of New-York City, 


HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE 


WHOLESALE DEPARTWENT 


OF HIS BUSINESS AT 


262 GREENWICH STREET, 


adjoining his Retail Store. Both these extensive establishments will be 


conducted exclusively on the CASH principle, and eyerybody who wishes ta | 


SAVE MONEY, 


And buy for cash either wholesale or retail, every description of 


TEAS, SUGARS, 
FLOUR, FISH, 
SYRUPS, MOLASSES, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, 
LARD, HAMS, 
COFFEE, STARCH 
SOAP, etce., etc., | 


should at once repair as above. All goods warranted as represented, or money reé 
turned and expenses paid. Mr. Agnew’s experience and large cash capital, whi 
he can control to the extent of half a million of dollars, will enable him to compet 
successfully with any house or houses in New York, and we predict that this ne 
wholesale department will be a complete success, as his other store has been, af 
still continues to be. 
' All orders from the country should be accompanied with the cash, or paid for b 
some house in thescity. 

All goods delivered free to railroads and steamboats. Address Nos. 260 and 2¢ 
Greenwich Street, 80 and 82 Murray Street. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 


1865. 


THE ONLY DEMOCRATIC DAILY JOURNAL PUBLISHED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Unmien, the Constitution, and the Enforcement of the Laws. 


THE ’ AGE 
THE DAILY AGE, 
Which advocates the principles and pelicy ef the Democratic party, is issued every morning, 
(‘Sundays excepted,) and contains the LATEST TELEGRAPHIC NEWs from all parts of the world ; 
with articles on Gevernment, Politics, Trade, Finance, ete., Market Reports, ete. 
w. 


mms, TIMI W r \ 17 
THE WEEKLY AGE 
Is a complete compendium of the News or THe Week, and contains the chief editorials, the 
prices current and market reports, stock quotations, correspondence and general news matter 
published in the Dairy AGr; with A GREAT VARIETY OF OTHER MATTER—in fact, every char- 
acteristic of a LIVE NEWSPAPER. 
TERMS: 
DAILY. 
One Year, by mail, ‘ ‘ $10 00 


WEEKLY. 


| One Year, by mail, . Q - $200 
Six Months, . ‘ ' a 5 og Six Months, . . . . . 1 oOo 
| ThreeMonths, . . . . 60 
Three Months, tr eae 2 50 | With an extra copy GRATIS to any 


One sending us twenty subscribers 


For any period less than 3 months, at | 
for one year. 


the rate of one dollar per month. 
= Payment required invariably in advance. Specimen cepies of the Daily and Weekly 
will be sent gratis te any address, on application. 


Address GLOSSBRENNER & WELSH, 
430 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HORACE WATERS?’ 
GREAT MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 481 Broadway, New-York. 
EIGHTY NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, HARMONIUMS, ALEXANDRE AND CABINET ORGANS, 


At Wholesale and Retail, prices low. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at great bargains; prices from $60 to $200. New 7 Octave 

Pianos, $275; with Carved Legs and Mouldings, $300 and upwards. Melodeons, $65 to $250. 

The celebrated HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, #400 and upwards, and Grand Pianos, 
$1000. Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased. 

same. Cash paid for Second-Hand Pianos. 

A large Stock of SHEET MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, and all kinds of MUSICAL IN- 


STRUMENTS and Music Merchandise, at the fowest rates. 10,000 Sheets of Music, a little 
soiled, at 1 1-2 Cents per Page. 


KISSENGEN, VICHY, 


AND ALT. OTHER 


MEDICINAL MEDICAL WATERS. 


HANBURY SMITH, M.D., 


Monthly payments received for the 


————— 


NO. 808 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 








TSE 


MEEDERAL AMERICAN MONTHLY. 


Or 


Tus well-established Monthly commences a New VouiumeE with the July Number. 
Already pronounced by both American and English Critics one of the very best 
Magazines of our country, it will continue to maintain its high ground as an Inde- 
pendent, Literary, and Critica} Monthly aiming at a yet higher standard. The 
ablest pens of the day, will contribute to its pages, articles of living interest and 
value. Ambitious to become the best Monthly offered to the public, it invites com- 
parison, from mortth to month, with other magazines. 

In the treatment of political subjects, it will countenance no party proclivities 
that are not in loyal abeyance to the Foederal Cause and Constitution. Resurrecting 
no Dead Issues, and probing no ancient wounds, its Retrospect of the Past will be 
subordinate to wise considerations for the Present and the Future. The Rebellion 
crushed, it is for Statesmanship and Humanity to combine in a healing of the Na- 
tion, a binding up of its hurts, and a calming of its apprehensions. We have en- 
dured War: we now want Peace. We have poured out our blood lavishly: let us 
now pour oil on the waters of strife, and sweeten our wells of bitterness with the 
olive branch of fraternal kindness. 

With new facilities for increased circulation and an enlarged field fur enterprise, 
we feel confident of securing the favor of our reading public. 

We shall, as publishers, do our part to merit entire success. 

The E litorial Conduct of the Monthly will assure its literary excellence. The 
name of Professor J. HoumEes AGNEW, long associated with its pages, and of A.J. H. 
DUGANNE, whose connection commences with the July issue, are guaranties of its 
future. 

The Fa:pERAL AMERICAN Monraty will hereafter be published simultaneously in 
Washington and New York, on or before the 20th of each month preceding that of 
date ; and will be for sale by all periodical dealers throughout the country. 

Dealers supplied through the American News Company, 119 and 121 Nassau 
street, New York. Letters on business or subscriptions should be directed to 

AGnEw & Co., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


Communications on Literary Matters must be marked “Editors of Federal 
American Monthly.” 


Advertisementsto be sent to 
37 Park Row, New York. 


TERMS OF THE MONTHLY. 


One copy, $4 per annum; Two copies, $7. Five Copies, with one extra, $20; Single 
numbers, 35 cents. 

Persons getting up Clubs of Ten copies may have them mailed to different addresses for 
$33 per annum, with an extra copy free. The postage on each Magazine is six cents per quarter, 
which must be paid in advance by subscribers at the post-office where it is received. 

Money is most safely sent by P O. orders. 

Orders for the AMertcan can yet be filled from July, 1864, Vol. I., New Series to the pres- 
ent time, making two Volumes. Price per volume, $2. 





. New Series. AUGUST, 1865. 


| 
| 


: FQDERAL 


Hiterature, Art, Science, Politics. 


Alew- ork: 
J. P. ROBENS, PUBLISHER, 37 PARK ROW, 
Anpv Tuer AmeERIcAN NEws YOMPANY, 


PuriADELPuta : W. B, Zreper, A. WINcH. 
‘ Boston: A. WitiiaAmMs & Co., J. J. Dyer & Co. 
Cairo, ILL. ; MeEsPuIs, TENN. ; MosILr, ALA. ; AND NEW ORLEANS, LA. : 
Bietock & Co. 


LD LONDON: SAMPSON, LOW, SON & CO., AND TRUBNER: & CO. 
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READ LAST PAGE OF COVER, 


CONTENTS. 


A PARTY OF THE FUTURE. A. J. H. DuGanneg, 

THE HEALTH QUESTION. A. J. H. Ducanng, 

OUR STATE PRISON SYSTEM. A. B., 

PAUL,GRANGER’S CHOICE. Sysrn Roser, 

THE EPITAPH ON BION. From tHe Greek or Moscuvus, 

SHADOWS OF MANHATTAN. ‘“ Otp Nick,” ; . ° ; 

MANUSCRIPT OF THE QUEEN’S COURT. From tue Bonemian, 
SAVED BY ANGELS. Avevustus Fonrarnge, ‘ ‘ ; : 

FRIENDS OF AMERICA IN ENGLAND. Eporacvus, ‘ ‘ 

ILDEGERTE. From tar German or Korzervr, ; ‘ - 

SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE 

THE FLAG, ‘ , ° ; ° ; ° ° ; ° ; 

FOUND WANTING. Frances M. Bennett, : 

“Ty, N..’ MR. SEWARD AND FINANCE. Jacques Bonnommr. 

PROVINGS OF CURRENT THEORIES IN SCIENCE, 

THE WILLOW AND THE SOUL. Cantos Max, 


LITERARY RECORD, ; : . . : . ° . ‘ — 


Lessons FROM THE WorLD or MATTER AND THE Wor.tp oF Minp—Liprary ov 
Oup Eneutsa Drvinrs—T He Conpirion anp Prospects or Tur Soura—Sysrematic 
Human Puystotogy, ANATOMY AND HyGrenr—Ovur Great Caprains—Hastry Rr- 
COGNITION OF Reset BELLIGERENCY—I'HE CONVERSION OF THE Roman Emprrr— 
Tur House or Etmore; A Famiry History—Granpmorner’s Monry—WhItp- 
FLOWERS—ONE AND Twenty—ARRAH-NA-PoGUE; OR THE WickLow WeppING 
Tur Martyr’s Monument—AMENDMENTS TO THE ConsTITUTION—TuHE FortNIGHTLY 


Review—Raymonn’s Lire or Lincorn—Taxatrion—New Mvsic. 


EDITOR’S TABLE, ‘ ‘i . > 2 j - , 
Town anp Country—GeENIUs—C@&LEBS—THROUGH THE 


Fame vs. PourricaAt Orrice—TRAVELLING ABROAD. 


ENTERED, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1865, by J. HotMes AGNew, ic the Ulerk’s ollice of the Ds.i.e 
Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 
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CELEBRATED 


CHILLED AND WROUGHT-IRON SAFES, 


WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOFPFS, 
LOCKS AND VAULT-DOORS. 


These Fire-Proofs are manufactured to supply a demand for security against fire, less expensive than my celebrated and 
superior Chilled and Wrought-Iron Burg)ar and Fire-Proof Safes. 

They furnish similar and equal security to the Safes generally manufactured in the different cities, but are SuPERIOR to 
them in their Fire-Proof qualities and durability, the iron being effectually protected from rust in any climate, and the Fire- 
Proof not subject to lose its utility by age. This is an important advantage gained to the purchaser, as Safes ‘often rust out 
and become worthless in two or three years. 

To substantiate my position, those purchasing these Fire-Proofs are at liberty, by giving me due notice of time and place 
of trial, to test them by fire with any other Safe of the same size; and should they not prove superior, I will refund the 
money, or a new Fire-Proof, as the purchaser may decide. 


List of Sizes and Prices of Wrought Iron Fire-Proofs. 


Outside. Inside. 


_ Height. Width. Depth. Price, 


Height. | Width. Wiath. | Depth, Depth. 


81 2 CO : $150 
21 6 «| 125 
27 25 : 110 
24 24 190 
22 23 7S 
19 20 50 


Sample of Fire-Proof Safe at Office of the American Ad. Agency, 389 Broadway, New-York. 


PRICE Uist. 
LILLIE’S CELEBRATED CHILLED AND WROUGHT-IRON SAFES. 


BANK, FIRE, AND BURGLAR SAFES, NATIONAL BANK SAFES, 
Folding Doors, D Lock. With 2 Inside Burglars and 1 D and 2 M Locks. 


° 
J 
3 
m 


OUTSIDE. 


Height. 
Width. 
Depth 
Width. 


4 


85 
| 85 


MERCANTILE F AND B SAFES, BANK VAULT BURGLAR SAFES, 
Folding Doors and Monitor Locks. With Folding Doors and D Lock. 


42 40 82 16 ‘ | a 53 27 Ok | 48 20 si 


e225 
# 
BSSE 


900 


42 | 27 || 36 | 32 | 16 83 | o7 || 55 | 46 | 20 | ‘soo 

46 | 27 || 28 | 36 | 16 at | ot || 49 | 40 | 20 | 600 
| oi 309 | 15 BANK VAULT BURGLAR SAFES, 

Single Doors and M Lock. Single Doors and D Lock. 

a) 3 || a) aT 


96 ° SS | 32 | 26 E 2 | 19 | $450 


/ 


“1m 


oo Lae 42 | 86 | 22 || 88 | 82 | 18 | 400 
1 | 4: 36 | si | 20 || 32 16 | 350 
30 | 2 | 18 || 26 14 | 250 


BANK VAULT DOORS AND FRAMES, 
D and §S Lock. 


Bipg-Boarp Y . Depth 

Drninc-Roew . a on adjust- ‘ Weight. 
Panrry (No. 1)........... bncuds deb eeaegaunseonee clear. 

Pantry (No. 2) 

Dvuoprcagon Bayx-Lock ; i is 

Monrror Sara do. 72 20 

Sirs . 72 20 275 


_ 
-oO®D 


Orders received and filled at net cash prices, by the American Apvertisine Acency, 389 Broadway, New-York. All 
Safes shipped from Troy free of cariage. 


Business Depariment, E. ALVORD. Corresponding Department, FOWLER & WELLS, 





THE EUREKA CIGAR MACHINE, 
JOHN PRENTICE, INVENTOR. 


Recently patented in the United States 
and Europe, and but little time in use, has 
given 

ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
=> TO ALL WHO HAVE GIVEN IT A TRIAL, 

Its construction is simple, and yet so 
strong that it is impossible for it to get 
out of order, and in practice it is proved 
that 


TWO-THIRDS THE TIME AND LABOR 
Expended on hand-made cigars 
Is Saved by its Use. 
Cigars made by this machine cannot be 


distinguished from those made by hand. 
They are 


EVENSAND SMOOTH, SMOKE FREE, 
And can be made of any shape and size. 


NARROW AND TENDER WRAPPERS CAN BE WORKED 
TO ADVANTACE. 


and scraps that could not be used by hand labor can be worked into the filling. 


It is Economical, and can be Worked by a Child, 


Who, after little practice, can make from 
1,500 to 2,000 Cigars per Day! 


The necessity of such a machine at the present day—when the taxes are large, 
and the cost of labor and material so advanced—is apparent, and it is very much 
needed to enable Cigar Manufacturers to 


REDUCE THE COST OF THEIR Goops. 


For further particulars send for a circular (which will be sent free) to 


W. M. HARDING, Sole Agent, 
184 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


State, County. and Township rights for sale. Agents wanted in every State, to 
whom liberal offers will be made. 


The Am. Ad. Ag., 889 Broadway, N. Y. (Bus. Dep’t Enos Atvorp. Cor. Dep’t 
FowLer & WELLS), are authorized to receive orders for the Eureka Cigar Machine, 





SAMES STEPHENS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


G. A. BANTA’S IMPROVED SLATE REFRIGERATOR. 
PATENTED NOY. 19th, 1864. 


AA 


TICLE EVER INTRODUCED ! 

All the essentia! qualities of a perfect refrigerator are here happily combined. 
The substitution of slate, instead of charcoal, as a non-conducting medium, effectu- 
ally prevents the dampness and musty odor, which, almost invariably, arise from 
refrigerators lined with any other substance. Zinc and Slate are the onty materials 
used in its internal structure, and they areso arrauged as to form a series of cham- 
bers, as seen in the cut above; an examination of which will satisfy those interested 
of the superior claims of this refrigerator over all others. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The ice being placed in the top of the refrigerator, a gentle current of chilled 
air passes down between the lining of slate and zinc into the preserving chamber, as 
indicated by the arrows ; thence, through the orifice at the top of the provision 
chamber, into a passage behind the slate lining, where it again descends, and then 
passes up at the sides and entirely out of the refrigerator through the orifices at the 
top. This arrangement secures a thorough ventilation, which keeps the preserving 
chamber constantly supplied with cold, dry and pure air, a desideratum which no 
other refrigerator possesses in so remarkable a degree. 

The quantity of ice consumed in this refrigerator is from one-third to one-half 
less than that required in others. It is less liable to get out of order, and can be 
repaired at a trifling expense. Its cooling and preserving properties are such, that 
it is admirably adapted to the wants of families. In the heat of summer it keeps 
articles of food cool, dry and sweet, and in winter it protects them from the frost. 
It rests on castors, and is easily handled ; the water from the melted ice is received 
into a sliding pan attached, so as ‘o avoid any dampness, and requires to be dis- 
charge but once in twenty-four hours. In fact, its merits need only be understood 
and appreciated to render it an indispensable article in every household. 
Butchers’, Grocers’ and Lager Beer Refrigerators on hand and 

made to order. 
Manuractory No. 286 & 288 7TH-AVE., AND 116 & 118 West 251n-st., New Yorx. 






















THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


WHO IS FAMED FOR HIS ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE AS 


‘THE’ GROCER, 


And Tea and Coffee Dealer of New-York City, 


HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE 


WHOLESALE DEPARTNENT. 


OF HIS BUSINESS AT 


962 GREENWICH STREET, 


adjoining his Retail Store. Both these extensive ‘establishments will h 





conducted exclusively on the CASH principle, and everybody who wishes t 


a | SAVE MONEY, 


And buy for cash either wholesale or retail, every description of 


TEAS, SUGARS, 
FLOUR, FISH, 
SYRUPS, MOLASSES, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, 
LARD, HAMS, 
COFFEE, STARCH 
SOAP, etc., etc., 


should at once repair as above. All goods warranted as represented, or money re 
turned and expenses paid. Mr. Agnew’s experience and large cash capital, which 
he can control to the extent of half a million of dollars, will enable him to compete 
successfully with any house or houses in New York, and we predict that this ney 
wholesale department will be a complete success, as his other store has been, an¢ 
still continues to be. 

All orders from the country should be accompanied with the cash, or paid for by 
some house in the city. 

All goods delivered free to railroads and steamboats. Address Nos. 260 and 26 
Greenwich Street, 80 and 82 Murray Street. 
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WEED'S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
HAS ONLY TO BE SEEN AND OPERATED TO BE 
APPRECIATED. 

Call and see for yourselves before purchasing. Please bring sample of various kinds of 


thread (such as is usually found at stores), and various kinds of fabric, which you know the 


former most popular Sewing Machines either cannot work at all, or, at best, very imperfectly. 
SUPERIORITVLS 
over any other Machine in the market will be seen at a glance. 
Ist. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 
2d. No breaking of threads in going over seams. 
3d. No imperfect action of the feed at uneven places in the work. 


4th. The Weed Stitch catches of itself, and will sew from the finest lace to the heaviest 


loather, and from 200 cotton to coarse linen thread. 


5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful quilting on the bare wadding, without using 


inner lining, thus leaving it soft as if done by hand. 


6th. The variety of fancy work that can be done on the 


WEED MACHINE, 


with so little trouble, makes it equal, if not superior, to stx MACHINES combined ; for 


instance, it binds, hems, tucks, and sews on the band at the same time, and, in fact, the 


WEED NO, 2 MACHINE, 


as before stated, is equivalent to a combination of any six ordinary machines. 


Orders for machines may be sent through the American ApvERTISING AGENCY, 389 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


Below we give a few prices :— 


No. 2 Oil Black watinut, Ornamented with Hemmer ° ° ° ° ° S60 00 
No. 2 Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Ornamented with Hemmer ‘ - 65 00 


No. 2 Extra Oil-Polished Black Walnut, Half Case, Large Table, Beauti- 


fully Ornamented . ° ° . ° . . . ° ° ° 75 00 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








FQIDERAL AMERICAN MONTHLY. 


Turis well-established Monthly commences a NEw VOLUME with the July Number. 
Already pronounced by both American and English Critics one of the very best 
Magazines of our country, it will continue to maintain its high ground as an Inde- 
pendent, Literary, and Critical Monthly aiming at a yet higher standard. The 
ablest pens of the day, will contribute to its pages, articles of living interest and 
value. Ambitious to become the best Monthly offered to the public, it invites com- 
parison, from month to month, with other magazines. 

In the treatment of political subjects, it will countenance no party proclivities 
that are not in loyal abeyance to the Federal Cause and Constitution. Resurrecting 
no Dead Issues, and probing no ancient wounds, its Retrospect of the Past will be 
subordinate to wise considerations for the Present and the Future. The Rebellion 
crushed, it is for Statesmanship and Humanity to combine in a healing of the Na- 
tion, a binding up of its hurts, and a calming ot its apprehensions. We have en- 
dured War: we now want Peace. We have poured out our blood lavishly: let us 
now pour oil on the waters of strife, and sweeten our wells of bitterness with the 
olive-branch of fraternal kindness, 

With new facilities for increased circulation and an enlarged field for enterprise, 
we feel confident of securing the favor of our reading public. 

We shall, as publishers, do our part to merit entire success. 

The Editorial Conduct of the Monthly will assure its literary excellence. The 
name of Professor J. HoLMEs AGNEW, long associated with its pages, and of A. J. H. 
DUGANNE, whose connection commences with the July issue, are guaranties of its 
future. 

The Fa:pERAL AMERICAN MontTuaty will hereafter be published simultaneously in 
Washington and New York, on or before the 20th of each month preceding that of 
date ; and will be for sale by all periodical dealers throughout the country. 

Dealers supplied through the American News Company, 119 and 121 Nassau 
street, New York. Letters on business or subscriptions should be directed to 
Acnew & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 

Communications on Literary Matters must be marked “ Editors of Federal 
American Monthly.” 

Advertisements to be sent to J. P. ROBENS, Publisher, 

37 Park Row, New York. 


TERMS OF TEES MONT aL =. 


One copy, $4 per annum; Two copies, $7. Five Copies, with one extra, $20; Single 
numbers, 35 cents. 

Persons getting up Clubs of Ten copies may have them mailed to different addresses for 
$33 per annum, with an extra copy free. The postage on each Magazine is six cents per quarter, 
which must be paid in advance by subscribers at the post-office where it is received. 

Money is most safely sent by P. O. orders. 

Orders for the Magazine can yet be filled from July, 1864, Vol. I., New Series, to the pres- 
ent time, making two Volumes. Price per volume, $2 
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New Series. SEPTEMBER, 1865. No. .3 
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READ LAST PAGE OF COVER. 


PLEASE REMIT SUBSCRIPTION-DUES. 


CONTENTS. 


Art. I. REINSTATEMENT AND SUFFRAGE. J. Hotes Acnew, ‘ é 193 
II. A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. Cuartes Brooks, . 
Jil. MY MOTHER EARTH. A. J. H. Ducanng, ‘ ‘ : ° ‘ 208 
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CELEBRATED 


(CHILLED AND WROUGHT-IRON SAFES, 


WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOFS, 
LOCKS AND VAULT-DOORS. 
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These Fire-Proofs are manufactured to supply a demand for security against fire, less expensive than my celebrated and 
sperior Chilled and Wrought-Iron Burgiar and Fire-Proof Safes. 

7 furnish similar and equal security to the Safes generally manufactured in the different cities, but are Suprrior to 
m in their Fire-Proof qualities and durability, the iron being effectually protected from rust in any climate, and the Fire- 
oof not subject to lose its utility by age. This is an important advantage gained to the purchaser, as Safes often rust out 
nd become worthless in two or three years. 

To substantiate my position, those purchasing these Fire-Proofs are at liberty, by giving me due notice of time and place 
trial, to test them by fire with any other Safe of the same size; and should they not prove superior, I will refund the 
mney, or a new Fire-Proof, as the purchaser may decide. 


List of Sizes and Prices of Wrought Iron Fire-Proofs, 








Outside. Inside. 
No. Height. | Width. | Depth. || Height. | Width. | Depth. Price. 
i ail ait aiaeeli Eee inaniciteriatetianie, 0 U ceieminenenenieen Sentinal adenine ' aieaesntaiteattaintinnammen 
6 40 31 or (ll) «stl! 15 $150 
6 84 21 a | | 2 14 125 
4 gi 27 o {i 9 13 13 110 
8 80 24 os |i of 15 2 100 ; 
2 23 22 | 3 i} 20 | it 2 | 7 
1 o4 19 eo 1 1 wm | 50 








Sample of Fire-Proof Safe at Office of the American Ad. Agency, 359 Broadway, New-York, 


PRICE IST. 
LILLIE’S CELEBRATED CHILLED AND WROUGHT-IRON SAFES, 








a BANK, FIRE, AND BURGLAR SAFES, NATIONAL BANK SAFES, 

































































Folding Doors, D Lock. With 2 Inside Burglars and 1 D and 2 M Locks. 
——_— 
; OUTSIDE. INSIDE, | OUTSIDE. INSIDS. 
: wey 3 3 3 . 
a a a 
‘as | 3 3 - || 2 5 -|& si|#i3|3 3 =| 3 é 
Fis A hs e Q a Z tH = Q =] = & 
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: f 2 53 44 27 42} | 33 15 600 8 57 47 85 423 | 83 18 900 
: MERCANTILE F AND B SAFES, BANK VAULT BURGLAR SAFES, 
¥ Folding Doors and Monitor Locks. With Folding Doors and D Lock. 
50 42 27 40 82 16 $500 0 63 53 QT Ot 48 20 1,000 
46 42 27 86 82 16 450 0} | 61 53 27 55 46 20 800 
= : : 27 28 86 16 450 1 57 47 27 49 40 20 600 5 
$ Fk 0b | 8) Le BANK VAULT BURGLAR SAFES, 
Single Doors and M Lock. Single Doors and D Lock. 
2 53 82 26 49 28 19 $450 
8 42 86 22 88 82 18 400 
4 86 81 20 82 27 16 850 
5 80 24 18 || 26 20 i4 250 
BANK VAULT DOORS AND FRAMES, 
D and § Lock. 


Depth 
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Orders received and filled at net cash prices, by the Ammrican Apvsrtisine Aczncr, 889 Broadway, New-York. All 
fes shipped from Troy free of cariage. 


Business Department, E. ALVYORD. Oorreaponding Depariment, FOWLER & WELLS. 





THE EUREKA CIGAR MACHINE, 
JOHN PRENTICE, INVENTOR. 


Recently patented in the United States 
and Europe, and but little time in use, has 
given 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
=F TO ALL WHO HAVE GIVEN IT A TRIAL. 
Its construction is simple, and yet so 
strong that it is impossible for it to get 


out of order, and in practice it is proved 
that 


TWO-THIRDS THE TIME AND LABOR 
Expended on hand-made cigars 
Is Saved by its Use. 
Cigars made by this machine cannot be 


distinguished from those made by hand. 
They are 


EVENFAND SMOOTH, SMOKE FREE, 
And can be made of any shape and size. 
NARROW AND TENDER WRAPPERS CAN BE WORKED 
TO ADVANTACE. 


and scraps that could not be used by hand labor can be worked into the filling. 


It is Economical, and can be Worked by a Child, 


Who, after little practice, can make from 
1,500 to 2,000 Cigars per Day! 


The necessity of such a machine at the present day—when the taxes are large, 
and the cost of labor and material so advanced—is apparent, and it is very much 
needed to enable Cigar Manufacturers to 


REDUCE THE COST OF THEIR GOODS. 


For further particulars send for a circular (which will be sent free) to 


W. M. HARDING, Sole Agent, 
184 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


State, County, and Township rights for sale. Agents wanted in every State, to 
whom liberal offers will be made. 


The Am. Ad. Ag., 889 Broadway, N. Y. (Bus. Dep’t Enos Atvorp. Cor. Dep’t 
FowLer & WELLS), are authorized to receive orders for the Eureka Cigar Machine, 
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SAMES STEPHENS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


A. BANTA’S IMPROVED SLATE REFRIGERATOR. 
PATENTED NOV. 19th, 1864. 


Zs 
es 










L, USEFUL AND ECONOMICAL AR- 
TICLE EVER INTRODUCED ! 

All the essentia! qualities of a perfect refrigerator are here happily combined. 
| The substitution of slate, instead of charcoal, as a non-conducting medium, effectu- 
jally prevents the dampness and musty odor, which, almost invariably, arise from 

refrigerators lined with any other substance. Zinc and Slate are the onty materials 
used in its internal structure, and they areso arrauged as to form a series of cham- 
ers, as seen in the cut above; an examination of which will satisfy those interested 
jof the superior claims of this refrigerator over all others. 
DESCRIPTION. 

The ice being placed in the top of the refrigerator, a gentle current of chilled 
air passes down between the lining of slate and zinc into the preserving chamber, as 
indicated by the arrows ; thence, through the orifice at the top of the provision 
chamber, into a passage behind the slate lining, where it again descends, and then 
passes up at the sides and entirely out of the refrigerator through the orifices at the 
top. This arrangement secures a thorough ventilation, which keeps the preserving 

hamber constantly supplied with cold, dry and pure air, a desideratum which no 
other refrigerator possesses in so remarkable a degree. 

The quantity of ice consumed in this refrigerator is from one-third to one-half 
less than that required in others. It is less liable to get out of order, and can be 

epaired at a trifling expense. Its cooling and preserving properties are such, that 
t is admirably sdapted to the wants of families. In the heat of summer it keeps 
articles of food cool, dry and sweet, and in winter it protects them from the frost. 
It rests on castors, and is easily handled ; the water from tbe melted ice is received 
into asliding pan attached, so as to avoid any dampness, and requires to be dis- 

harge but once in twenty-four hours, In fact, its merits need only be understood 

pnd appreciated to render it an indispensable article in every household. 

Butchers’, Grocers’ and Lager Beer Refrigerators on hand and 
made to order. 

[anuracrory No. 286 & 288 7TH-avE, AND 116 & 118 West 257TH-sT., NEw York 
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THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


WHO IS FAMED FOR HIS ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE AS 


‘THER’ GROCER, 


And Tea and Coffee Dealer of New-York City, 


HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE 


WHOLESALE DEPARTWENT 


OF HIS BUSINESS AT 


262 GREENWICH STREET, 


adjoining his Retail Store. Both these extensive establishments will be 


conducted exclusively on the CASH principle, and everybody who wishes to 


SAVE MONEY, 


And buy for cash either wholesale or retail, every description of 


TEAS, SUGARS, 
FLOUR, FISH, 
SYRUPS, MOLASSES, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, 
LARD, HAMS, 
COFFEE, STARCH, 
SOAP, etc., etc., 


should at once repair as aboye. All goods warranted as represented, or money re- 
turned and expenses paid. Mr. Agnew’s experience aud large cash capital, which 
he can control to the extent of half a million of dollars, will enable him to compete 
successfully with any house or houses in New York, and we predict that this new 
wholesale department will be a complete success, as his other store has been, and 
still continues to be. 

All orders from the couatry should be accompanied with the cash, or paid for by 
some house in the city. 

All goods delivered free to railroads and steamboats. Address Nos. 250 and 262 
Greenwich Street, 80 and 82 Murray Street. 
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WEED’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
HAS ONLY TO BE.SEEN AND OPERATED TO BE 
APPRECIATED. 

Call and see for yourselves before purchasing. Please bring sample of various kinds of 


thread (such as is usually found at stores), and various kinds of fabric, which you know the 


former most popular Sewing Machines either cannot wor/: at all, or, at best, very imperfectly. 
SUPERIORITY 
over any other Machine in the market will be seen at a glance. 
Ist. It runs easily and rapidly, and is so constructed as to endure all kinds of usage. 
2d. No breaking of threads in going over seams. 
3d. No imperfect action of the feed at uneven places in the work. 


4th. The Weed Stitch catches of itself, and will sew from the finest lace to the heaviest 


loather, and from 200 cotton to coarse linen thread. 


5th. The Weed Machine will do beautiful quilting on the bare wadding, without using 


inner lining, thus leaving it soft as if done by hand. 


6th. The variety of fancy work that can be done on the 


WEED MACHINE, 


with so little trouble, makes it equal, if not superior, to stx MACHINES combined ; for 


instance, it binds, hems, tucks, and sews on the band at the same time, and, in fact. the 


WEED NO. 2 MACHINE, 


as before stated, is equivalent to a combination of any six ordinary machines. 


Orders for machines may be sent through the American ApverristnG AGency, 389 Broad- 


way, N. Y. 


sclow we give a few prices :— 


No. 2 Oil Black wainut, Ornamented with Hemmer ° ° ° S60 00 
No. 2 Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Ornamented with Hemmer . »- 65 00 
No. 2 Extra Oil-Polished Black Walnut, Half Case, Large Table, Beauti- 


fully Ornamented . ° ° . ° ; . 75 00 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FQIDERAL AMERICAN MONTHLY. 


sicuiinima <~<>>—__—- = 


Dealers supplied through the American News Company, 119 and 121 Nassau 
street, New York. Letters on business or subscriptions should be directed to 
Acnew & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 

Communications on Literary Matters must be marked “Editors of Federal 
American Monthly.” 

Advertisements to be sent to J. P. ROBENS, Publisher, 

37 Park Row, New York. 


Los OF THe MONT aL = . 


One copy, $4 per annum; Two copies, $7. Five Copies, with one extra, $20; Single 
numbers, 35 cents. 

Persons getting up Clubs of Ten copies may have them mailed to different addresses tor 
$33 per annum, with an extra copy free. The postage on each Magazine is six cents per quarter, 
which must be paid in advance by subscribers at the post-office where it is received. 

Money is most safely sent by P. O. orders. 

Orders for the Magazine can yet be filled from July, 1864, Vol. I., New Series, to the pres- 
ent time, making two Volumes. Price per volume, $2. 


THE PHILADELPHIA AGE. 


1865. 


/ 


THE ONLY DEMOCRATIC DAILY JOURNAL PUBLISHED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Union, the Consfitution, and the Enforcement of the Laws. 


‘ 
THE DAILY AGE 
oa a 4+ in 49 
Which advocates the principles and policy of the Democratic party, is issued every morning, 
(Sundays excepted,) and contains the LATEST TELEGRAPHIC NEWS from all parts of the world ; 
with articles on Government, Politics, ‘Trade, Finance, etc., Market Reports, ete. 


It AT DOT Y 1 
THE WEEKLY AGE 
Is a complete compendium of the News or tor Week, and contains the chief editorials, the 
prices current and market reports, stock quotations, correspondence and general news matter 
published in the Dairy Acr; with A GREAT VARIETY OF OTHER MATTER—in fact, every char- 
acteristic of a LIVE NEWSPAPER. 
TERMS: 
DAILY. WEEKLY. 
One Year, by mail, - $1000 One Year, by mail, . . . $200 
Six Months, . . . . 5 00 = eae ee ae 
ree Months, . 
2 > . . . 
‘Three epeeaa, ey ae 2 50 With an extra copy GRATIS to any 
For any period less than 3 months, at one sending us twenty subscribers 
the rate of one dollar per month. for one year. 
t= Payment required invariably in advance. Specimen copies of the Daily and Weekly. 
will be sent gratis to any address, on application, % 
Address GLOSSBRENNER & WELSH, 
430 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





New Series. — OCTOBER, ' 1865. 


Mrterature, Art, Science, Politics. 


Sew- Tork: 
J. P. ROBENS, PUBLISHER, 37 PARK ROW, 
Anpv THe AmeERiIcAaN News Company. 


PHILADELPHIA: W. B. Zreser, A. WINCH. 
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Bietock & Co. 
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CELEBRATED 


HILLED AND WROUGHT-IRON SAFES, 


WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOFS, 
LOCKS AND VAULT-DOORS 


-----—-—-~ eee — 


These Fire-Proofs are manufactured to supply a demand for security against fire, leas expensive than my celebrated and 

perior Chilled and Wrought-[ron Burgiar and Fire-Proof Safes. 

They furnish similar and equal security to the Safes generally manufactured in the different cities, but are Surertior to 

em in their Fire-Proof qualities and durability, the iron being effectually protected from rust in any climate, and the Fire- 
of not subject to lose its utility by age. This is an important advantage gained to the purchaser, as Safes often rust out 

nl become worthiess in two or three years. 

To substantiate my position, those purchasing these Fire-Proofs are at liberty, ny giving me due notice of time and place 
trial, to test them by fire with any other Safe of the sume size; and should they not prove superior, I will refund the 

oney, or a new Fire-Proof, as the purchaser may decide. 


List of Sizes and Prices of Bari Iron Fire-Proofs, 


Outside. Inside, 


— — a a on 


No. Height. Width. | Depth. || Hei; ght. | Width. Depth. Price. 
40 81 #3 
84 21 26 | 2 as 

81 27 25 22 18 § 110 

80 24 24 1 ‘ 

28 22 23 

24 19 20 


73 
50 


Sample of Fire-Proof Safe at Office of the American Ad, Agency, 389 Broadway, New-York, 


PRIcE BIST. 
LILLIE’S CELEBRATED CHILLED AND WROUGHT-IRON SAFES, 


BANK, FIRE, AND BURGLAR SAFES, NATIONAL BANK SAFES, 
Folding —— D Lock, With 2 Inside Burglars and 1 D and 2 M Locks, 


INSIDE, OUTSIDE, 


| 
' 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Height. 


| 
| 
| 


In. 
29 
26 
27 42} 
MERCANTILE F AND B SAFES, 
Folding Doors and Monitor Locks. 


| 40 32 16 | S50 


“~ 
SEs 


36 | 32 | 16 0 33 | aT | 5 46 
23 | 36. | 16 | s | 9 | 1 ; 
‘ 9 35 Benen emenneieemeneae : iesseutnuntonnmnatasineainninins 
Sig | 308 | 18 | BANK VAULT BURGLAR SAFES, 


Single Doors and D Lock. 


27 
Single Doors and M Lock. 


88 | 85 | 26 || 278 | 23% a ciieetigeeet caesar 
$1 | 26 || 24 | 21 200 | e);2)2) 2@|% 
a8 | 2 || 21 | 18 | 1: 1 $$; 8 22 || 38 | : 
24 24 21 15 ‘ SY 
m2 | 22 || 19} : | 24 26} oj 1 
18 17 | BANK VAULT DOOR 3 “AND: FR AMES 3, 


HOUSE SAFES. D and § Lock. 


Ps , ’ ye nth 
i | ON Be 
Pantry (No. 1)..........- ed aed tink i clear. | clear. po 
PANTRY (No. G). caccccccces 0s ceeecaccccreciccces |—— -|———_!--—_—_ 
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Orders received and filled at net cash prices, we the ‘AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 389 miekieien3 New-York, All 
Safes shipped from Troy free of cariage. 


Business Department, B. ALVORD. Corresponding Department, FOWLER & WELLS 









THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


WHO IS FAMED FOR HIS ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE AS 


‘THER’ GROCER, 


And Tea and Coffee Dealer of New-York City, 














HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE 


WHOLESALE DEPARTWENT 


OF HIS BUSINESS AT 


262 GREENWICH STREET, 


adjoining his Retail Store. Both these extensive establishments will be 






conducted exclusively on the CASH principle, and everybody who wishes tu 


SAVE MONEY, 
And buy for cash either wholesale or retail, every description of 


TEAS, SUGARS, 
FLOUR, FISH, 
SYRUPS, MOLASSES, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, 
LARD, HAMS, 
COFFEE, STARCH, 
SOAP, etc., etc., 


should at once repair as above, All goods warranted as represented, or money re- 
turned and expenses paid. Mr. Agnew’s experience and large cash capital, which 
he can control to the extent of half a million of dollars, will enable him to compete 
successfully with any house or houses in New York, and we predict that this new 
wholesale department will be a complete success, as his other store has been, and 
still continues to be. 

All orders from the country should be accompanied with the cash, or paid for by 
some house in the city. 

All goods delivered free to railroads and steamboats. Address Nos. 260 and 262 
Greenwich Street, 80 and 82 Murray Street. , 

















THE PLACE OF HORRORS ! 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC FAC-SIMILE OF THE 


ANDERSONVILLE PRISON PEN! 


From an Original Drawing Sketched Secretly, in the Prison 
Yard, by an Officer of Engineers. 


i 





This view of the Prison and surroundings contain: 


GEN. WINDER’S HEADQUARTES, 

WIRLS HEADQUARTERS, 

THE DEAD-HOUSBE, 

THE DEAD-LINE, 

THE FORTS, 

THE RAILROAD DEPOT, 

THE COOK-HOUSE, 

ADDITIONAL STOCKADES, 

Etc., Ete., Ete. 

Furnishing a faithful representation of that frightful prison, 
which became the grave of FouRTEEN THOUSAND Northern 
patriots. 

As an Historical Memento, and a truthful delineation of the 


scenes amid which our brave soldiers suffered and perished, 
4 
THIS PICTURE 
merits preservation in every household. 
Size 18 x 30. Price, Three Dollars. 


Sent free by mail, on receipt of price. Address 


J. P. ROBENS, Publisher, 
37 Park Row, New York. 
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THE EUREKA CIGAR MACHINE, 


JOHN PRENTICE, INVENTOR. 


Recently patented in the United States} 


and Europe, and but little time iv use, has a 


given 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
=f) TO ALL WHO HAVE GIVEN IT A TRIAL, 4 
Its construction is simple, and yet so 


strong that it is impossible for it to get 


_ of order, and in practice it is proved 
that 


TWO-THIRDS THE TIME AND LABOR 
Expended on hand-made cigars 


Is Saved by its Use. 


Cigars made by this machine cannot be 7 
distinguished from those made by hand.§ 7 


They are 


EVENEAND SMOOTH, SMOKE FREE, 


And can be made of any shape and size. 


NARROW AND TENDER WRAPPERS CAN BE WORKED 
TO ADVANTACE. 


and scraps that could not be used by hand labor can be worked into the filling. 
It is Economical, and can be Worked by a Child, 
Who, after little practice, can make from 
1,500 to 2,000 Cigars per Day! 


The necessity of such a machine at the present day—when the taxes are large, 
and the cost of labor and material so advanced—is apparent, and it is very much 
needed to enable Cigar Manufacturers to 


REDUCE THE COST OF THEIR GOODS. 


For further particulars send for a circular (which will be s nt free) to 


W. M. HARDING, Sole Agent, 
184 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


State, County, and Township rights for sale. Agents wanted in every State, to 
‘whom liberal offers will be made. 


The Am. Ad. Ag., 389 Broadway, N. Y. (Bus. Dep’t ENos Atvorp. Cor. Dep’t 
Fow1Eer & WELLS), are authorized to receive orders for the Eureka Cigar Machine. 
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WEED’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE 
MAS ONLY TO BE SEEN. AND OPERATED TO BE 
APPRECIATED, 


Cell end see for vourselves befere purchasing. Please bring sample ef varieus kinds of 


thread (such as is usually found at stores), and various kinds of fabric, which you know the 


former mest pepular Sewing Machines either evnnot wort vt ofl, or, at best, very imperfectls 
SUPERIORITY! 


ever any other Machine in the market will be seen at a ghaince 

ist. Tt runs easily and rapidly, and is so constructed as to endure ali kinds of usa ve 

2d. No breaking ef threads ir geing ever seams. 

3d. No irayn rfect action ef the feed at uneven places im the work 

ith. The Weed Stitch catches of itself, and will sew from the finest lece to the heaviest 
Poather, and from 200 cotten te coarse linen thread, 

éth. ‘Vhs Weed Machine will do beeutiful quilting om the bar wadding. wit! i? using 
imner lining, thus leaving it soft as if done by band. 


] 


ith. The variety of fency work that can be done on the 


WEED MACHINE, 


with se little ttouble, makes it equal, if mot superior, to six MACHINES combined ; for 


< 


instance, it binds, hems, tucks, and sews on the band at the same time, and, in fact. the 


WEED NO. 2 MACHINE, 


as hefore stated, is equivalent to a combination of any six ordinary machines. 

Orders for machines may be sent threugh the AweRICcAN ‘ADVERTISING AGENCY, 389 Rrwad- 
way, i. 2 

Below we give a few prives : 7 


No. 3 Oil Black watnut, Ornamented with Hemmer ot «0 - 4 S60 00 
No. 2 Oil Black Walnut, Half Case, Ornamented with Hemmer . - 65 00 
No. 2 Extra Oil-Polished Black Walnut, Half Case, Large Table, Beauti-« 


fully Ornamerted . e e e . » . ° . . a 


WEED SEWING MACHINE C0, 


506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








FEDERAL AMERICAN MONTHLY 


eran ~—P——— 


Dealers supplied through the American News Company, 119 and 121 Nassau 
street, New York. Letters on business or subscriptions should be directed to 
J. HoLMes AGNEW, 37 Park Row, New York. 

Communications on Literary Matters must be marked J. Homes Acnew, “ Editor 
of Federal American Monthly.” 


Advertisements to be sent to J. P. ROBENS, Publisher, 
$7 Park Row, New York. 
TERMS OF THE MONTHLY. 
One copy, $4 per annum; ‘T'wo copies, 


‘7. Five Copies, with one extra, $20; Single 
numbers, 55 cents. 

Persons getting up Clubs of Ten copies may have them mailed to different addresses for 
2: 


33 per anntwn, with an extra copy free. The postage on each Magazine is six cents per quarter, 
hich must be paid in advance by subscribers at the post-office where it is received. 


Money is most safely sent by P O. orders. 


wi 


1 » 1 . = - ‘ » 
Orders for the Magazine can yet be filled from July, 1864, Vol. I., New Series, to the pres- 


ent time, making two Volumes. Price per volume, $2. 


THE PHILADELPHIA AGE. 


L865. 


(HE ONLY DEMOCRATIC DAILY JOURNAL PUBLISHED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The Union, the Constitution, and the Enforcement of the Laws. 


~ <-> -----—--- 


THE DAILY AGE, 


Which advocates the principles and policy of the Democratic party, is issued every morning, 
(Sundays excepted,) and contains the LATEST TELEGRAPHIC NEWS from all parts of the world ; 
with articles on Government, Politics, ‘Trade, Finance, etc., Market Reports, ete. 


ry n TININW r YI 
THE WEEKLY AGE 
Is a complete compendium of the News or tur Werk, and contains the chief editortals, the 
prices current and market reports, stock quotations, correspondence and general news matter 
published in the Dairy AcE; with A GREAT VARIETY OF OTHER MATTER—in fact, every char- 
acteristic of a LIVE NEWSPAPER. 
TERMS: 
DAILY. | WEEKLY. 
One Year, by mail, < : $9 00 One Year. by mail, . 4 - $200 


Six Months, . on Be 2 ee 
Six Momthe, - + + €n9 Three Months, . of Laie aes 60 


Three Months, . . - 2 25 To Clubs: Five Copies, One Year, 
For any period less than 3 months, at $9 00; Ten Copies, $17 50; Twenty 
the rate of one dollarfper month. Copies, $30 O00. 


= Payment required invariably in advance. Specimen copies of the Daily and Weekly 
will be sent gratis to any address, on application. 
Address GLOSSBRENNER & WELSH, 
: 430 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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